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CURRIER    AND    IVES    PRINTS    OF    LINCOLN 


Old  prints  are  often  presented  as 
Christmas  gifts,  and  those  by  Currier 
and  Ives  are  the  most  sought  after. 
This  copy  of  Lincoln  Lore  presents  a 
list  of  prints  by  the  famous  lithogra- 
phers, which  reproduce  the  like 
Lincoln  and  the  members  of  his  fam- 
ily. Caricatures  and  pictures  with 
political  associates,  and  group  pictures 
associated  with  the  assassination, 
death,  and  funeral  of  Lincoln  are  not 
listed.  The  inscriptions  in  large  type 
are  the  titles  of  the  pictures  but  the 
publisher's  imprints  and  copyrighted 
lines  are  omitted. 

Beardless 

1.  A.  Lincoln  (facsimile)/Hon.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln/Republican  Candidate  for 
/Sixteenth  President  of  the  United 
States/From  a  Photograph  by  Brady. 


2.  (Variant  of  No.  1). 

Same,without  words  "Republican  candidate 
for." 

3.  A.  Lincoln  (facsimile)/Hon.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Republican  Candidate  for 
/Sixteenth  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Three-quarter  bust,  oval,   12.4x9,   1860. 


4.    (Variant  of  No.  3.) 


5.  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln/"Our  Next 
President"  /  From  A  Photograph  by 
Brady.  N.  Y. 

Full  bust,  vignette,  9.14x7.6.  1860. 

6.  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln/of  Illinois 
National  Republican  Candidate  for 
Sixteenth  President  of  the  United 
States/From  a  Photograph  by  Brady. 


7.  Abraham  Lincoln/Sixteenth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Half  length,  seated,  11.8x8.12,  1860. 

8.  A.  Lincoln  (facsimile) /Hon.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln/"Our  Next  President"/ 
From  a  Photograph. 

Three-quarter  bust,  vignette,  9.8x7.4.  1860. 

9.  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln/of  Illinois/ 
National    Republican    Candidate    for 


Sixteenth  President  of  the  United 
States./From  a  Photograph.    1860. 

Pull    bust,    vignette    to    rectangle,    23.12x 
19.12,    1860. 

10.  Abraham  Lincoln/Sixteenth  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

Half  length,  vignette,  11.10x8.4    (no  date). 

I't  Hi/It  il 

11.  A.  Lincoln  (facsimile)/Hon.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln/Sixteenth  President  of 
the  United  States/From  a  Photograph 
by  Brady. 

Three-quarter    bust,    vignette,    14.14x11.12. 

12.  Abraham  Lincoln/Sixteenth  Pres- 

the  United  States. 

Half  length,   seated.   11.8x8.12.   1861. 

13.  A.  Lincoln  (facsimile) /Abraham 
Lincoln/Sixteenth  President  of  the 
United  States/205. 

Three-quarter  bust,  vignette,  11.8x9.8.  (no 


14.  (Variant  of  No.  13.) 

Same  but  without  the  number  "205." 

15.  Abraham  Lincoln,  Sixteenth  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

Half    length,    vignette,    colored,    11.10x8.4, 
(no  date). 

16.  Abraham  Lincoln/Sixteenth  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

Bust,   7.8x12.8,    (no  date). 

17.  A.  Lincoln  (facsimile)/Abraham 
Lincoln/Sixteenth  President  of  the 
United  States. 


18.  Abraham  Lincoln/Sixteenth  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

Bust,   7.8x12.8.    (no  date). 

19.  Abraham  Lincoln/Sixteenth  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

Bust,   11.7x8.8,   1861. 

20.  Lincoln. 

Bust,  20x13,   (no  date). 


22.    (Variant  of  No.  12.) 

Same  as  number  12  except  heavy  black 
border  added  and  words  "Assassinated 
April   14th,    1866." 


23.  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln/The  Mar- 
tyred President  /  Assassinated  April 
14th,  1865. 

border,   23.8 

24.  Abraham    Lincoln  /  The   Nation's 

Assassinated  April  14,  1865. 

Three-quarter   Inist.    vignette,    10.4x9,    (no 
date). 

25.  (Variant  of  No.  24.) 

except  colored. 

26.  (Variant  of  No.  24.) 

.  soept  imprint  of  "Pub.  by  Golden  & 
ions,  No.  1  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago." 

27.  Abraham  Lincoln  /  The  Nation's 
Marty i   Assassinated  April  14,  1865. 

-quarter  bust,    15x12..',    (no  date). 

28.  Abraham  Lincoln/The  Nation's 
Martyr/Assassinated  April  14,  1865. 

larter  bust,  vignette,  27.1x17.6  (no 

date). 

29.  Abraham  Lincoln  /  The  Martyr 
President/Assassinated  April  14,  1865. 


30.  (Variant  of  No.  29.) 

Same  except  different  color  arrangement. 

31.  Abraham  Lincoln  /  The  Martyr 
President/Assassinated  April  14, 1865/ 
Joseph  Koehler,  Publisher,  New  York, 
U.  S.  A. 

Three-quarter  bust,  vignette,  oval, 
22.10x17.6,  1865. 


The  Lincoln  Family 

32.  Lincoln  at  Home. 

Family  group,  12.8x7.8,  1867. 

33.  Lincoln  at  Home/(above  caption) 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  Robert,  Thaddeus,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 

Family   group,    23.10x16.11,    1867. 

34.  President  Lincoln  at  Home/Read- 
ing the  Scriptures  to  his  wife  and  son. 

Oval,  Mr.  Lincoln,  Tad,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  12.4 
X9.14.    1866. 

35.  The  Lincoln  Family/(under  rec- 
tangle) Mrs.  Lincoln,  Robert,  Thad- 
deus, President  Lincoln. 

Rectangle,    12.8x8.1.    1867. 

36.  (Variant  of  No.  35.) 

Same  except  in  colors. 

37.  (Variant  of  No.  35.) 

Same  except  no  date. 

38.  (Variant  of  No.  35.) 

Same  except  change  of  imprint.    152  Nas- 
sau St.  to  115  Nassau  St. 
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GIFTS  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 


The  Christmas  season  recalls  some  of  the  many  gifts 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  received  as  president-elect  and 
chief  executive  of  the  nation.  Soon  after  his  election 
these  favors  began  to  arrive  and  they  continued  to  be 
received  at  intervals  throughout  his  administration.  He 
is  said  to  have  remarked  to  his  wife  before  they  left 
Springfield  for  Washington,  that  regardless  of  what 
came  out  of  his  new  office  apparently  they  were  going 
to  get  some  new  clothes. 

Wearing  apparel,  however,  represented  but  a  very 
small  part  of  the  large  number  of  gifts  he  received. 
Books  and  pictures  were  the  most  numerous  expressions 
of  appreciation  and  it  seems  as  if  he  must  have  been  on 
the  mailing  list  for  each  new  publication. 

Overcoat 

One  of  the  earliest  gifts  of  clothing  he  received  was 
an  overcoat  from  Isaac  Fenno,  to  whom  he  wrote  the 
following  expression  of  thanks: 

Springfield,  111.,  Jany.  22,  1861 
Isaac  Fenno,  Esq. 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  note  of  the  1st  inst.,  together  with  a  very  sub- 
stantial and  handsome  overcoat  which  accompanied  it 
by  Express,  were  duly  received  by  me,  and  would  both 
have  been  acknowledged  sooner  but  for  the  multifarious 
demands  upon  my  time  and  attention. 

Permit  me  now  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  ele- 
gant and  valuable  New  Year's  Gift,  and  the  many  kind 
expressions  of  personal  confidence  and  regard  contained 
in  your  letter. 

Socks 

Lincoln's  relatives  did  not  forget  him  as  Christmas 
time  approached  and  one  of  them,  living  in  Indiana  sent 
him  a  pair  of  socks.  His  acknowledgment  of  their  receipt 
is  written  in  the  typical  Lincoln  style. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  Dec.  4,  1861. 
My  Dear  Madam: 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  Nov.  26;  and  in  thanking  you  for  the 
present  by  which  it  was  accompanied.  A  pair  of  socks 
so  fine,  and  soft,  and  warm,  could  hardly  have  been 
manufactured  in  any  other  way  than  the  old  Kentucky 
fashion.  Your  letter  informs  me  that  your  maiden  name 
was  Crume,  and  that  you  were  raised  in  Washington 
County,  Kentucky,  by  which  I  infer  that  an  uncle  of 
mine  by  marriage  was  a  relative  of  yours.  Nearly  or 
quite  sixty  years  ago,  Ralph  Crume  married  Mary  Lin- 
coln, a  sister  of  my  father,  in  Washington  County,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Muffler 
Lincoln  always  deeply  appreciated  gifts  from  children 
and  seldom  failed  to  acknowledge  these  favors  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  Two  small  girls,  Clara  and 
Julia  Brown,  sent  him  a  muffler,  which  possibly  they 
had  made  with  their  own  hands.  Their  pictures  were 
also  enclosed.  Lincoln  wrote  to  them  this  kind  letter  of 
appreciation. 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  March  2,  1864. 
Misses  Clara  &  Julia  Brown: 

The  Afgan  you  sent  is  received,  and  gratefully  ac- 
cepted. I  especially  like  my  little  friends;  and  although 


you  have  never  seen  me,  I  am  glad  you  remember  me 
for  the  country's  sake,  and  even  more,  that  you  remem- 
ber, and  try  to  help  the  poor  soldiers. 

Autograph  Document 

A  grand-niece  of  John  Hancock,  living  in  New  York, 
presented  Lincoln  with  a  rare  document  dated  in  1765, 
signed  by  Hancock  and  endorsed  by  an  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, contemporary  with  Hancock.  The  document  had 
something  to  do  with  the  rebuilding  of  Faniel  Hall  and 
it  was  suggested  to  the  president  by  the  donor  that  the 
document  might  prove  "a  happy  augury  of  the  country's 
future  history — 'The  cradle  of  Liberty',  rebuilt  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  John  Hancock  and  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Lincoln  wrote  thanking  Mrs.  Colyer,  the  donor,  for 
the  interesting  document  and  "the  flattering  sentiment 
with  which  it  was  accompanied." 

Canes 
It  would  be  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  make  a  complete 
list  of  all  the  canes  which  Lincoln  had  presented  to  nim. 
Most  of  them  had  some  personal  or  historical  signifi- 
cance. A  formal  presentation  program  accompanied  the 
gift  of  one  received  just  before  going  to  Gettysburg.  It 
had  formerly  belonged  to  Senator  David  Colbert  Brod- 
erick  of  California.  The  report  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  reply  to 
Senator  Conness,  who  presented  the  cane,  follows  in  full 
as  it  appears  to  be  an  unpublished  speech  of  the  presi- 
dent: 

"The  president  then  accepted  the  cane,  and,  with 
much  emotion,  replied  that  he  never  personally  knew 
the  Senator's  friend,  Mr.  Broderick,  but  he  had  always 
heard  him  spoken  of  as  one  sincerely  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  human  rights.  Testimony  to  this  point  of  his 
character  had  been  borne  by  those  whom  he  had  not 
intimately  known,  as  also  by  those  whom  he  was  per- 
sonally and  intimately  acquainted,  and,  with  all  of  them, 
the  testimony  had  been  uniform.  The  memento  which 
was  presented  him  by  Senator  Conness  was  of  that  class 
of  things,  the  highest  honor  that  could  be  conferred 
upon  him.  If,  in  the  position  he  had  been  placed,  he  had 
done  anything  that  entitled  him  to  the  honor  the  Senator 
had  assigned  him,  it  was  a  proud  reflection  that  his  acts 
were  of  such  a  character  as  to  merit  the  affiliation  of 
the  friends  of  a  man  like  David  C.  Broderick.  Whether 
remaining  in  this  world  or  looking  down  upon  the  earth 
from  the  spirit  land,  to  be  remembered  by  such  a  man 
as  David  C.  Broderick  was  a  fact  he  would  remember 
through  all  the  years  of  his  life.  The  proudest  ambition 
that  he  could  desire  was  to  do  something  for  the  elevation 
of  the  condition  of  his  fellow  men.  In  conclusion,  he  re- 
turned his  sincere  thanks  for  the  part  the  Senator  bore 
in  this  presentation,  and  to  the  memory  of  his  great 
friend." 

Royal  Gifts 
Some  gifts  sent  to  the  president  through  their  very 
nature  were  received  by  him  as  expressions  of  good  will 
to  the  nation  and  these  were  properly  deposited  in  the 
national  museum.  Lincoln  acknowledged  from  the  King 
of  Siam,  "a  sword  of  costly  materials  and  exquisite 
workmanship,"  and  also  two  huge  elephant  tusks.  The 
King  likewise  offered  the  president  a  herd  of  live  ele- 
phants but  these  Mr.  Lincoln  refused  because  he  felt 
they  could  not  be  properly  cared  for  in  this  climate.  It 
is  likely,  however,  that  his  son  Tad  would  have  looked 
upon  the  gift  of  a  herd  of  elephants  with  the  same  favor 
as  he.  did  rabbits,  goats,  ponies  and  other  specimens  of 
live  stock  which  found  their  way  to  the  White  House 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


Six  years  ago  an  edition  of  Lincoln  Lore  was  printed 
as  a  memorial  to  four  collectors  of  Lincolniana,  who  had 
departed  during  the  year  1930.  They  were  Dr.  W.  E. 
Barton,  J.  B.  Oakleaf,  O.  H.  Oldroyd,  and  Jesse  M. 
Weik. 

We  have  just  passed  through  another  cycle,  covering 
1935  and  1936,  a  period  in  which  other  outstanding  con- 
tributors to  Lincolniana  have  been  called  from  our  pres- 
ence. Although  these  men,  which  will  be  noted,  moved  in 
different  environments  of  influence,  each  one  made  some 
lasting  contribution  to  our  better  understanding  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 


William  Abbatt 


Bom :  November  16,  1851 


Died:  September  7,  1936 
For  more  than  forty  years  William  Abbatt  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Magazine  of  History.  In  1912,  he  began 
publishing  special  Lincoln  numbers  at  intervals  which 
contained  reprints  of  rare  and  unusual  items  of  Lincoln- 
iana, and  continued  these  special  numbers  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  There  are  fifty-two  issues  in  this  series 
which  make  a  valuable  contribution  of  Lincolniana  in 
itself.  His  extra  numbers  of  the  magazine  covered  many 
other  fields  of  historical  interest  but  his  Lincolniana 
Series  were  by  far  his  most  outstanding  compilations. 

Mary  Shipman  Andrews 

Died:  October,  1936 


Born:  

"The  Perfect  Tribute,"  so  well  known  as  the  most 
popular  of  the  Lincoln  essays,  was  written  by  Mary 
Shipman  Andrews,  thirty  years  ago.  It  has  recently  been 
featured  on  the  screen,  which  has  added  much  to  its 
fame.  Other  Lincoln  essays  by  Mrs.  Andrews  are  "The 
Counsel  Assigned,"  "Passing  the  Torch,"  and  "The 
White  Satin  Dress." 

Grace  Bedell  Billings 


Born:  November  4,  1848 


Died:  November  2, 1936 


When  Grace  Bedell  was  a  small  girl  she  wrote  a  letter 
to  Abraham  Lincoln  during  the  political  campaign  of 
1860,  telling  him  she  thought  his  looks  would  be  im- 
proved by  growing  whiskers.  Lincoln  answered  her  letter 
at  once  and  asked  her  if  she  did  not  think  that  "people 
would  call  it  a  silly  affectation"  if  he  began  growing 
whiskers  then.  Immediately  after  the  election,  however, 
he  started  to  grow  a  beard.  Lincoln  met  Grace  Bedell 
when  the  Inaugural  train  passed  through  the  town  in 
which  she  lived  in  New  York  state.  Miss  Bedell  married 
in  1867,  George  Newton  Billings,  a  Union  soldier,  and 
soon  moved  to  Delphos,  Kansas,  where  she  resided  up 
to  the  time  of  her  death.  The  Lincoln  National  Life 
Foundation  is  fortunate  in  having  several  letters  which 
Mrs.  Billings  wrote  with  reference  to  her  correspondence 
with  Abraham  Lincoln. 


Born :  May  8,  1863 


John  Wesley  Hill 

Died:  October  12,  1936 


Dr.  John  Wesley  Hill  was  without  doubt  the  best 
known  Lincoln  student  on  the  lecture  platform.  For 
twenty  years  he  served  the  Lincoln  Memorial  University, 
first  as  its  president  and  later  as  its  chancellor.  He  had 
collected  for  the  university  many  rare  items  of  Lincoln- 
iana and  extensive  lecture  itineraries  made  it  possible 


for  him  to  meet  personalty^  most-ijfthe  outstanding  Lin- 
coln students  in  America.  His  best  known  book  is  "Lin- 
coln, Man  of  God,"  which  is  the  best  text  on  the  religion 
of  the  martyred  president.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  in 
the  library  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  and 
had  written  his  intention  of  coming  to  Fort  Wayne  the 
week  he  was  stricken  in  New  York. 


Thomas  F.  Madigan 


Bom:  1891 


Died:  April  19,  1936 


Although  a  comparatively  young  man  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  Thomas  F.  Madigan  was  referred  to  by 
"The  Publishers  Weekly"  as  "the  greatest  autograph 
dealer  of  his  time."  He  was  an  authority  on  Lincoln 
manuscripts  and  his  acquisition  of  Lincoln's  original 
"Gettysburg  Address,"  copied  for  George  Bancroft,  was 
the  high  point  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  rare  manuscripts. 
He  is  said  to  have  paid  $100,000  for  the  copy.  His  "Lin- 
colniana," published  about  ten  years  ago,  is  the  finest 
published  brochure  in  the  catalogue  field. 

Charles  P.   (Chick)   Sale 
Bom:  1885  Died:  November  7,  1936 

No  actor  of  recent  years  has  given  a  better  imperson- 
ation of  Abraham  Lincoln  than  Chick  Sale,  and  it  is  in 
the  role  of  the  president  at  Gettysburg  that  he  achieved 
his  greatest  success  in  characterization.  It  is  a  strange 
coincidence,  indeed,  that  he  passed  away  about  the  same 
time  as  Mrs.  Andrews  to  whose  "Perfect  Tribute"  he 
brought  a  new  sense  of  appreciation. 

Dr.  Otto  L.  Schmidt 
Bom:  March  21,  1863  Died:  August  20,  1935 

Dr.  Schmidt  at  one  time  was  serving  simultaneously 
as  president  of  three  influential  Historical  Societies,  The 
Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Society,  The  Illinois  State 
Historical  Society,  and  The  Chicago  Historical  Society. 
He  was  an  untiring  executive  and  the  outstanding  col- 
lections of  Lincolniana  gathered  by  two  of  the  above 
mentioned  societies  were  in  a  large  measure  the  results 
of  his  direct  or  indirect  efforts.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
Lincoln  scholars  to  make  a  collection  of  books  similar 
to  those  which  influenced  Lincoln  in  his  early  days.  It 
was  the  encouragement  of  Dr.  Schmidt,  which  prompted 
the  editor  of  Lincoln  Lore  to  make  his  early  researches 
with  reference  to  the  parentage  and  childhood  of  Lin- 
coln, and  this  same  sympathetic  interest  was  shown  by 
him  in  the  apprenticeship  of  many  other  Lincoln  stu- 
dents. 


Lorado  Taft 


Bom :  April  29,  1860 


Died:  October 


The  last  outstanding  sculptural  work  by  Lorado  Taft 
was  dedicated  at  Quincy,  Illinois,  October  12,  1936.  It 
is  a  memorial  plaque  of  bronze,  set  in  a  magnificent  stone 
monument  which  depicts  Abraham  Lincoln  addressing 
the  people  of  Quincy  at  the  time  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
debate  held  in  that  city.  Mr.  Taft  was  present  at  the  dedi- 
cation and  made  some  very  pleasing  remarks  about  his 
interest  in  Lincoln.  The  most  famous  contribution  of 
Lorado  Taft  to  the  Lincoln  theme  is  the  heroic  bronze  of 
"Lincoln  the  Young  Lawyer,"  which  stands  in  Urbana, 
Illinois. 


- 

LiNCQtN  LORE 
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INDEX  1936 

This  index  to  Lincoln  Lore  for  the 
year  1936  contains  all  personal  names 
appearing  in  bulletins  352  to  402,  in- 
clusive. Indexes  similar  to  this  one 
have  appeared  in  the  final  issue  of 
each  year  since  the  beginning  of  the 
publication. 

A  subject  index  for  the  year  1936  is 
found  in  a  condensed  form  under  the 
name  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  quarterly 
bibliography  gives  the  subjects  of  Lin- 
coln Lore  in  a  complete  form. 

A  valuable  reference  index  was  pub- 
lished on  July  29,  1935,  in  bulletin  329. 
This  index,  alphabetically  arranged, 
gave  the  subjects  of  all  Lincoln  Lore 
bulletins  from  1  to  328,  inclusive. 

The  numbers  of  Lincoln  Lore  given 
exclusively  to  indexing  follow:  38,  90, 
142,  194,  246,  299,  329,  351. 


Abbatt.  365,  402  ;  Ackerson,  377  ;  Adams.  C. 
862;  Adams.  J..  393.  394:  Adams.  J.  Q.,  867 
393  :  Agnew,  379  ;  Alexander,  370  :  Anderson 
I..  370  ;  Anderson.  R..  371  ;  Anderson,  T..  870 
Angle.  855.  365,  374,  379.  382.  391;  Andrew 
374,  396  ;  Andrews.  402  ;  Armstrong.  Hannah 
890  ;  Armstrong,  Hugh,  370 ;  Armstrong,  Jack 
890 ;  Armstrong,  John.  870 ;  Armstrong.  P. 
370  ;  Armstrong.  W„  3SS  ;  Arthur.  398  ;  Ascher 
379  ;  Ashmun.  374  :  Ashurst,  865  ;  Atzerodt,  889 
Austin,   357. 

Bailey.  390;  Baker.  894.  S96 ;  Ballard,  385 
Bancroft.  402 :  Banet,  390 :  Banks.  362,  371 
Barbee,  363  :  Barkley.  365,  379  ;  Barnette,  370 
Barnum.  392 ;  Barton,  402 ;  Bates.  862.  389 
Bedell,  352.  402  :  Bell,  379  ;  Berry.  Rachel,  399 
Berry,  Richard.  399  ;  Berry.  W.,  370.  S8S  ;  Bev 
eridge.  377  :  Billings,  402  ;  Bingham,  369 
Bixby.  379,  3S9  ;  Blair,  A.,  874  ;  Blair.  M.,  862, 
889  ;  Blakey.  374  ;  Blakeslee.  379  ;  Bonaparte, 
872;  Boni.  891;  Boone,  399:  Booth.  369.  389 
Brady,  3S9.  392.  400:  Bracker.  392:  Bradley, 
875;  Brannen.  370:  Breckenridge.  361.  363 
Broderick.  401  ;  Brogan,  355 :  Browder,  379 
Brown.  396  ;  Brown.  C,  401  :  Brown,  G..  374 
Brown,  John,  370:  Brown,  Julia.  401;  Brown 
ing.  a5S,  875 :  Brumfield.  357 ;  Bryant.  356 
Buchanan,  361,  389.  393  :  Buell.  871  ;  Bull,  387 
Bunn,  355,  365,  379.  391  ;  Burlingame,  374 
Burnside.  371  ;  Burres.  355 :  Busbey.  H..  363 
Busbey.  R..  363:  Butler.  371. 

Caldwell.  374  ;  Callamer,  362  :  Cameron,  362 
389 ;  Campbell,  J.,  389 ;  Campbell.  S..  875 
Carkadon.  379:  Carman.  370;  Carroll.  379 
Carter.  383 :  Cartter.  374 :  Cartwright.  390 
Casebier,  3S3  :  Chandler.  879  :  Chase.  362.  363, 
889.  39S:  Clark.  3S5  ;  Clark,  W..  377;  Clarke 
374  :  Clary,  R„  370 ;  Clary,  W..  370  ;  Clay.  895 
Clay.  C.  362  :  Clay.  H..  370,  374 :  Clemment 
370:  Cleveland.  393:  Coffin,  374:  Colyer.  401 
Combs,  370  :  Conness,  401  :  Coolidge,  C,  398 
Coolidge.  D..  396;  Copeland.  379;  Corey.  379 
Corkran.  874:  Cox,  H.,  370:  Cox.  W..  370 
Craig.  386 :  Crawford,  354,  360.  388 ;  Crete 
370  ;  Cromwell.  390;  Cromwell.  O.,  898  :  Crume 
367.  401  :  Cummings.  355  ;  Cummins.  370  ;  Cur 
rier.  400  ;  Curtin,  852. 

Dana.  875  ;  Daugherty.  399  ;  Davis,  Jefferson, 
861.  362  :  Davis.  J.  Y.,  377  ;  Davis.  Mrs..  863  : 
Day.  379  :  Dayton.  362  :  Defrees.  362  :  Delahay. 
380,  Dennett,  365  ;  Dennison,  889  :  Desdemona, 
367  :  Dobson,  370  :  Dorsey.  860.  388  ;  Douglas. 
353.  361.  363.  373.  377,  379,  388.  394,  402; 
Drake.  370  :  Drane.  382  ;  Dunlap,  886 ;  Durrett, 
385  :  Dutton,  870. 

East.  379  :  Ehrmann.  379  ;  Ellsworth,  389  : 
Elmore,  C,  370:  Elmore.  T..  870:  Enrin,  870: 
Evarts.  374  Everett,  389,  896. 


Falstaff,  367  Fairfax.  387:  Farmer,  870; 
Farrington,  379  ;  Farewell,  396  :  Fenno.  401  ; 
Fessenden,  3S9  ;  Flint,  370  ;  Fillmore.  352,  361, 
889,  390,  393 :  Fish,  382,  396 ;  Fisher,  879 ; 
Fitz-Patrick,  891;  Forbes,  381:  Forney,  898; 
Foster.  E„  375;  Foster.  G.,  370;  Foster,  W.. 
370  ;  Franklin,  371 ;  Fremont,  362,  871 ;  Fry, 
363. 

Gardner,  8S9 ;  Garfield.  393 ;  Gentry,  862 ; 
Gentry,  A.,  SSS  ;  Gentry.  M.,  868 ;  Gernon.  355, 
379,  391  ;  Gibson.  370 :  Gilmer,  862 :  Glover, 
379;  Godwin,  396;  Golden,  400:  Grant.  363. 
871.  389,  891.  393;  Gray,  373:  Greeley,  375, 
889  ;  Gribhell,  375  ;  Gridley.  391 ;  Guliher,  370  ; 
Gurley.  3S9. 

Hackett.  367  ;  Hadley.  370 ;  Hale,  396  :  Hall. 
G.,  374  ;  Hall,  J.,  3S6  ;  Halleck.  371.  873 ;  Ham- 
let. 867  ;  Hamlin.  362,  374.  389 ;  Hancock.  J., 
401 ;  Hancock.  W.,  371  :  Hanks,  D..  883 : 
Hanks.  James.  399 ;  Hanks,  John,  357.  370 ; 
Hanks.  W..  399:  Hardin.  395:  Harding,  393: 
Harlan.  363 :  Harrington.  379 :  Harris,  389 ; 
Harrison.  390 ;  Harrison,  B..  393 :  Harrison. 
W.,  888.  393;  Hawthorn,  390:  Hay,  J.,  389; 
Hay.  L..  365:  Hayes.  393:  Hazel.  360.  388: 
Hearverer,  870 ;  Heintzelman.  871  :  Herndon, 
375.  382.  3S3.  388,  391  :  Herold.  369,  389  ;  Her- 
ring. 399;  Hertz.  379.  391;  Hessians.  S60 : 
Hicks.  876:  Hill.  402:  Hines.  391:  Hitchcock. 
399  :  Hitt.  377  :  Hoan,  365  :  Hohimer.  J.,  370  : 
Hohimer.  W.,  870  :  Holmes,  356  :  Hooker,  371, 
373;  Hoover.  398:  Hombuckle,  884;  Houghton, 
370  :  Houser.  355  :  Hughes.  885  :  Hunt.  362  ; 
Hunter.  D..  871 :  Hunter,  R..  389  :  Hurd,  390. 


Ickes,  391  ;  Ikeda, 


Irvine.  399  :  Ives,  400. 


Jackson,  862.  370,  893.  394;  Jay,  393:  Jef- 
ferson. 380.  898.  894;  Johnson.  390:  Johnson, 
A..  363.  369.  389,  393:  Johnston.  E..  388; 
Johnston.  J..  370.  386.  888  :  Johnston.  M.,  386, 
388 :  Johnston.  N..  886 ;  Johnston.  S.,  357 ; 
Jones.  390 ;  Jones.  J.,  370 ;  Jones.  R.,  370 : 
Judd.   374. 

Kahler.  377  ;  Keckley.  863 :  Kelley,  374 : 
Keyes.  371  :  Kickley,  368 :  Kincaid,  365  ;  King. 
370  ;  Kirkpatrick,  870  ;  Knotts,  356  ;  Koehler, 
400  ;   Krimmel,    391. 


Lincoln.  Abraham :  Ancestry,  357,  383.  399  : 
Anthology,  356 ;  Bibliography.  355.  365.  379, 
391  ;  Biography.  882 ;  Birthday.  858 :  Birth- 
place. 381 ;  Books.  363.  882,  396  :  Boyhood,  354, 
368:Cabin.  881.  886:  Cabinet,  362:  Character- 
istics, 354  ;  Childhood,  360  ;  Clerk.  384  :  Collec- 
tors. 402  ;  Coins,  898 ;  Congressional  Message, 
378 :  Congressional  Term,  895 :  Conspirators, 
369  :  Early  Life,  870  :  Father.  386  ;  First  Inaug- 
ural, 358.  359 ;  Foreign  Relations.  387  :  Gen- 
erals, 871  ;  Gettysburg  Address,  896 ;  Grand- 
father. 885  ;  Gifts.  401  ;  Highway,  376 ;  Homes, 
376 ;  Honesty,  884 ;  Humility,  373 ;  Humor, 
394 :  Lawyer.  390 :  Manual  on  Liberty,  366  : 
Military  Correspondence,  372 ;  Mother.  383 : 
Necrology.  402  :  Nomination.  374  ;  Paintings, 
375.  384,  392  :  Pictures.  400  :  Poetry,  356.  368  : 
Presidential  Contemporaries.  861  ;  Programs. 
353 :  Questionnaire,  383.  389 ;  Sayings,  364  ; 
Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary.  852 :  Shakespear- 
ean Critic.  367  ;  Sympathy,  395  ;  Thanksgiving 
Proclamation.  397  :  Tributes.  893,  397  :  Visit 
to   Kansas.    380. 

Lincoln — Abraham  (grandfather),  357.  385, 
399;  Edward  (son),  888;  Mary  Todd  (wife). 
353.  363.  386.  888.  392.  400;  Nancy  Hanks 
(mother).  357.  883.  388,  891:  Robert  (son), 
358.  375.  388.  389.  400:  Sarah  (siBter).  388: 
Sarah  Bush  Johnston  (stepmother),  854.  386. 
r!*s  ;  Thomas  (son).  374.  888.  392.  400:  Thomas 
(brother).  388;  Thomas  (father).  357.  386.  388. 
599:  Thomas  (father's  uncle).  357;  William 
(son),  374.   888.  389. 

Lincoln — Abraham.  357.  360,  400 :  Davis. 
357  ;  Enoch.  357  :  Hananiah.  385 :  Hannaniel. 
857  :  Isaac.  357  :  Jacob.  357  :  James,  857  :  John. 
357  :  Josiah.  857.  385  :  Levi.  357  :  Mary.  857  ; 
Mordecai.  857,  360.  385  ;  Nancy.  857  ; 
3.r,7  ;   Thomas,    860. 


Libby,  391:  Little.  396;  Lodge,  377;  Logan. 
388 ;  Longfellow,  356 ;  Lowden.  891 ;  Lowe, 
370  ;  Lowell.  356,  873,  887  ;  Ludlow,  355 :  Luts, 
355  ;  Lyon,  387. 

Madigan.  402 ;  Madison,  380.  393 ;  Manny, 
390  :  Marsh.  374  ;  Marshall,  370  ;  Martin.  386  ; 
Mason.  387  ;  Masters,  391 :  Mathews,  J.,  855 ; 
Matthews,  B„  870 ;  McClellan,  G.,  871,  389 ; 
McClelland.  S.,  391 :  McCord,  A.,  399  ;  McCord, 
D.,  399;  McCord.  M.,  899;  McCormick,  390; 
McCrillis,  374  :  McCulloch,  389  ;  McDowell,  371 ; 
McKee,  395;  McKee,  M.,  391:  McKinley,  898: 
McLean,  362  ;  McMahon,  379  ;  McMurtrie.  379  ; 
391 ;  McMurtry,  355.  365  ;  Meade,  371 :  Meeker. 
370 ;  Mercer,  377  ;  Meredith,  355  ;  Metzker,  890 ; 
Mitchell,  D.,  399;  Mitchell.  N..  399;  Mitchell, 
R..  399;  Mitchell.  S..  899;  Mizen,  384,  892; 
Monroe,  393 ;  Moore,  M„  886  ;  Moore.  R.,  386 : 
Morgan.  J..  383;  Morgan,  O.,  370:  Morrow, 
355,  391  ;  Mounce.  370  :  Mudd,  N.,  369  ;  Mudd, 
S..   369,   379  :  Murr.  355. 


Oakleaf.  402  ;  Offutt,  370  ;  Oldroyd,  402. 

Packard.  391 ;  Paddy,  394  ;  Palmerston,  387  ; 
Panier.  870  ;  Patrick,  394  ;  Payne,  389  ;  Phelps, 
355;  Phipps,  886;  Pierce,  Calvin.  370;  Pierce, 
Charles,  370  ;  Pierce,  E..  870  ;  Pierce,  F.,  861, 
389.  393;  Pierce.  T..  370;  Plaster,  J..  370: 
Plaster,  M„  370;  Plunkett,  870;  Pollock.  898; 
Polk,  393;  Pope,  371;  Plotter,  396;  Potter,  R., 
370;  Pratt.  391;  Pricnard,  391. 

Quinby.  365. 

Rankin.  370;  Randall.  365.  391;  Ransom, 
391 ;  Rathbone,  SS9  ;  Ream,  879  ;  Reed,  C.  879. 
391 :  Reed.  James,  391  ;  Reed.  John.  362 ;  Reed- 
er,  374 ;  Richard  in,  367 ;  Riney,  360,  388 ; 
Rollins,  874  ;  Rutledge,  A..  388  ;  Rutledge,  D., 
870  ;  Rutledge,  J.,  370  ;  Robinson.  365 ;  Roose- 
velt. F.,  381.  893  ;  Roosevelt,  T..  381.  393. 

Sale,  402  ;  Sammon,  400  ;  Samson,  393 ;  Sand- 
burg. 855.  391  ;  Savage,  391  ;  Schaus,  375 ; 
Schmidt.  402 ;  Scott,  362.  371,  389  ;  Scripps. 
357,  360.  868  ;  Sedwick.  371  ;  Seward.  352,  858, 
362,  889 ;  Seymour,  391  ;  ShakeBpeare,  367 : 
Sheridan.  871  :  Sherlock,  891 ;  Sherman,  371 ; 
Shields,  38S;  Shipley.  Edward.  399:  Shipley. 
Elizabeth.  399;  Shipley,  G..  899:  Shipley.  L.. 
399  ;  Shipley,  M.,  399  ;  Shipley.  R.,  399  ;  Ship- 
ley, R..  Jr.,  399 ;  Shipley.  S..  399 :  Shipman, 
375  ;  Shurz.  374  ;  Shutes.  379,  391  ;  Siam,  King 
of.  401  :  Sigel.  371  ;  Simmons,  370,  374  ;  Simp- 
son. 8S9  ;  Sites,  391  ;  Slidell,  887  :  Sloan.  899  ; 
Smith.  889  :  Smith,  C.  362,  374  ;  Smith, 
I..  390 :  Smith.  J.,  390 :  Smithers.  374 ; 
Somers.  370  :  Sparrow.  E..  383 ;  Sparrow,  H.. 
399 ;  Sparrow,  T.,  883 ;  Speed,  3S9 ;  Sprouce, 
870 ;  Stanton,  389  ;  Starr,  391 ;  Stephens,  362, 
389,  395  ;  Stephenson,  365  ;  Stillman,  370 :  Stod- 
dard, 867:  Stuart,  870,  888,  390:  Sulivan,  C, 
370  ;  Sulivan,  E.,  370  ;  Sumner,  362.  387 ;  Sur- 
ratt.  389 ;  Surratt.  J..  869  ;  Swaney,  J..  360, 
388  ;   Swisshelm.    363. 

Taft,  L.,  402:  Taft,  W..  393;  Taney.  389; 
Taylor.  372.  893,  395 :  Thomas.  B..  365.  879. 
391  ;  Thomas,  G.,  371 :  Thompson,  370  ;  Thumb, 
392:  Tibbs.  J..  370:  Tibbs.  S..  370:  Townsend, 
363  :  Tracy.  874  ;  Trent,  870  ;  Tuck.  362  ;  Tyler. 
861,    389,  893. 

Usher.   389. 


Wade.  862;  Wakefield.  379:  Wall.  365,  379: 
Warburton.  870:  Warren.  K..  871  :  Warren,  L.. 
356.  865.  879,  391  :  Washburn.  874  :  Washing- 
ton. 854.  877.  880.  893.  395.  397  :  Wasson,  856 : 
Watkinson,  398;  Watterson,  875;  Weathers, 
401  ;  Webster.  374  :  Weems.  854.  360.  366 : 
Weichman.  369:  Weik.  882.  391.  402;  Welles. 
362.  374,  3S9  :  White.  382  :  Whitney.  877  :  Whit- 
tles 356  :  Wilder.  370.  874  :  Wilkes.  387  :  Wills. 
389  ;  Wilson,  352  :  Wilson.  W..  355.  393  :  Wln- 
362  ;  Woolridge.  890  Worth.  391 ;  Wright, 


396. 


Yardley.    370:  Yell.   395. 
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300th  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LINCOLNS 


Three  hundred  years  ago,  on  June 
20,  1637,  Samuel  Lincoln,  the  first 
American  ancestor  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, arrived  in  this  country.  When 
Samuel  disembarked  at  Boston,  he 
was  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  came  to 
America  as  a  weaver's  apprentice  in 
the  family  of  Frances  Lawes,  with 
whom  he  migrated  from  England. 

This  anniversary  seems  to  be  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  warrant  a  gen- 
eral observance  of  the  event  in  those 
communities  where  the  Lincoln  fam- 
ilies lived,  through  which  the  direct 
ancestry  of  Abraham  Lincoln  has 
been  traced.  The  Lincoln  National 
Life  Foundation  has  mapped  out  a 
suggested  program  which  would  fea- 
ture the  many  migrations  of  the  Lin- 
colns  as  they  moved  westward. 

The  series  of  pageants  submitted 
would  begin  on  Sunday,  June  20,  with 
programs  at  Boston,  and  other  points 
on  Massachusetts  Bay  associated  with 
the  Lincolns,  and  conclude  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month  with  the  final  dem- 
onstration    at     Springfield,     Illinois. 

The  pageants  might  be  so  arranged 
that  those  desiring  to  make  a  pilgrim- 
age over  the  entire  route  may  start  at 
Boston  and  continue  on  to  the  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana  and  Illinois  home  sites 
of  the  succeeding  Lincoln  generations. 
This  would  allow  those  following  the 
trail,  to  witness  day  after  day,  the 
pageantry  at  each  point  on  the  migra- 
tory route. 

Massachusetts,  1637-17H 

Boston  —  Samuel  Lincoln  arrives 
from  England. 

Salem — Resides  for  a  short  time 
here. 

Hingham — Establishes  himself  at 
Hingham  where  his  first  son,  Morde- 
cai,  is  born. 

Hull — Mordecai  living  here  at  time 
of  marriage. 

Cohasset — Moves  to  Cohasset  short- 
ly after  his  marriage. 

Situate — Living  in  this  town  at  the 
time  of  his  second  marriage. 

First  migration — It  was  from  the 
Situate  home  that  the  first  migration 
took  place  when  Mordecai  II  and  his 
brother  Abraham,  oldest  sons  of  Mor- 
decai I,  set  out  for  New  Jersey.  Both 
were  single  young  men  to  whom  their 
father  had  given  their  portion  of  his 
estate. 

New  Jersey,  17H-1720 

Freehold — Here,  Mordecai  Lincoln 
settles  sometime  previous  to  1714,  and 
marries  Hannah  Salter. 

Second  Migration — This  migration 
was  a  short  one.  Mordecai  Lincoln  II, 
his  wife  and  four  children  move  across 
the  state  line  into  Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania,   1 720-1768 
Chester     County — For    five     years 
Mordecai    lives    in    Chester    County 
where  two  more  children  are  born. 

Berks  County — He  acquires  proper- 
ty in  Berks  in  1627. 


DATES  SUGGESTED  FOR 

ANNIVERSARY 

PROGRAMS 

Sun.,  June  20 — Boston  and  environs. 
Mon.,    June    21— Monmouth    Countv, 

N.  J. 
Tues.,  June  22 — Berks  County,  Pa. 
Wed.,  June  23 — Rockingham   County, 

Va. 
Thurs.,    June    24 — Cumberland     Gap, 

Tenn. 
Fri.,  June  25 — Jefferson  County,  Ky. 
Sat.,    June    26 — Washington    County, 

Ky.;  Hardin  County,  Ky. 
Sun.,  June  27 — La  Rue  County,  Ky. 
Mon.,  June  28 — Spencer  County,  Ind. 
Tues.,  June  29 — Decatur,  111. 
Wed.,  June  30— New  Salem,  111. 
Thurs.,  June  31 — Springfield,  111. 


Lancaster  County — John,  thi  o)  li  -t 
son  of  Mordecai,  living  here  as  early 
as  1848. 

Berks  County  —  Apparently  John 
returns  to  Berks  County  with  his  fam- 
ily about  1754. 

Third  Migration — About  the  year 
1768,  John  Lincoln,  his  wife  and  five 
sons  and  four  daughters  moved  into 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia. 

Virginia,  1763-1782 

Rockingham  County  —  John  Lin- 
coln's oldest  son,  Abraham,  marries. 
In  Rockingham  County,  Thomas  Lin- 
coln, father  of  the  president,  is  born. 

Fourth  Migration — The  longest  of 
all  the  Lincoln  migrations  started 
from  Virginia  in  1872  with  Kentucky 
as  the  destination.  The  family  con- 
sisted of  Abraham  Lincoln,  grand- 
father of  President  Lincoln,  his  wife, 
Bersheba,  three  sons,  Mordecai,  Jo- 
siah  and  Thomas,  and  two  daughters, 
Mary  and  Nancy. 

Cumberland  Gap,  1782 

On  the  long  migration  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Kentucky,  it  is  very  likely  that 
the  family  waited  at  the  Block  House, 
some  miles  east  of  Cumberland  Gap, 
until  a  sufficiently  large  number  of 
migrants  had  gathered  to  warrant 
their  safety  in  traveling  into  the  Ken- 
tucky country.  Cumberland  Gap  would 
seem  to  be  the  proper  place  to  recog- 
nize this  phase  of  the  migration. 
Kentucky,  1782-1786 

Jefferson  County  —  Abraham  Lin- 
coln,   the    pioneer,    is    massacred    on 


Long  Run  in  the  month  of  May,  1786. 
His  widow  and  five  children  move  to 
nearby  Washington  County  shortly 
after  his  death. 

Washington  County — Here  Thomas 
Lincoln,  youngest  son  of  the  widow, 
marries  Nancy  Hanks. 

Hardin  County— Three  years  before 
his  marriage,  Thomas  purchases  prop- 
erty on  Mill  Creek  and  probably 
brings  his  bride  here  in  1806. 

Eli::abethtown — Soon  after  the  ar- 
rival in  Hardin  County,  the  Lincolns 
take  up  their  residence  in  Elizabeth- 
town,  the  county  seat,  and  here  their 
first  child,  a  daughter,  is  born.  la  the 
fall  of  1808  they  move  to  La  Rue 
County. 

Hodgenville — Established  in  a  cabin 
three  miles  south  of  Hodgenville  near 
the  famous  Sinking  Spring.  Their  son, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  is  born.  Two  years 
later  they  move  to  a  point  eight  miles 
north  in  the  same  county. 

Athertonville — Two  miles  south  of 
Athei-ton's  Ferry  on  the  Cumberland 
Road,  the  cabin  home  of  the  Lincolns 
is  established  and  from  this  point  they 
migrate  to  Indiana. 

Fifth  Migration — This  migration  to 
Indiana  occurred  in  1816,  the  same 
year  that  Indiana  came  into  the  Un- 
ion. The  family  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  and  their  children,  Sarah  and 
Abraham.  They  settled  at  a  point  fif- 
teen miles  back  from  the  Ohio  river  in 
what  is  now  Spencer  County. 
Indiana,  1816-18,10 

Lincoln  City  —  Two  years  after 
reaching  the  Indiana  home  site  the 
mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln  dies  and 
the  following  year  his  father  marries 
the  widow,  Sarah  Bush  Johnston,  who 
has  three  orphan  children. 

Sixth  Migration  —  The  migration 
from  Indiana  to  Illinois  occurred  in 
March,  1830,  and  there  were  thirteen 
people  in  the  family  group  which  made 
up  the  Lincoln  and  Johnston  families. 
Illinois,  1830-1861 

Decatur — From  this  Illinois  home  of 
his  father,  Abraham  Lincoln  sets  out, 
at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  to  make 
his  fortune  in  the  world. 

New  Salem — After  five  year.-?,  Abra- 
ham leaves  the  town  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  the  nearby  city  of  Spring- 
field. 

Springfield — In  this  city,  Abraham 
Lincoln  marries  Mary  Todd,  and  four 
children  are  born  to  the  union,  one  dy- 
ing  in  infancy. 

Seventh  Migration — Abraham  Lin- 
coln, president  elect  of  the  United 
States,  left  Springfield  for  Washing- 
ton on  February  11,  1861.  His  wife  and 
children  joined  him  the  following  day 
at  Indianapolis. 
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DATA  FOR  FEBRUARY  12,  IN  LINCOLN  LORE  FILES 

(Of  Special  Interest  to  Librarians) 


A  wealth  of  souixe  material  is 
available  in  Lincoln  Lore  files  for  pre- 
paring addresses,  brief  speeches,  ser- 
mons, radio  broadcasts,  debates,  liter- 
ary society  papers,  etc.,  for  presen- 
tation on  Lincoln's  birthday.  This  is- 
sue of  Lincoln  Lore  is  prepared  with 
the  idea  of  assisting  librarians  to  lo- 
cate data  for  Lincoln  day  programs, 
prepared  each  year  by  many  organiza- 
tions, some  of  which  are  herewith 
mentioned. 

Luncheon  Clubs 

Lincoln's  occupations  make  an  in- 
teresting subject  for  luncheon  clubs 
whose  members  are  eligible  to  enter 
on  some  business  classification.  These 
Lincoln  Lores  present  different  kinds 
of  work  in  which  Lincoln  was  em- 
ployed :  railsplitter,  number  70 ;  clerk, 
number  175;  sexton,  number  87;  boat- 
man, numbers  100,  68;  postmaster, 
number  212,  surveyor,  number  250. 

Literary  Clubs 

A  concise  biography  of  the  presi- 
dent touching  the  high  points  in  his 
life  from  birth  to  death  is  to  be  found 
in  Loncoln  Lore  numbers  253,  254  and 
255.  Total  reading  time  for  the  three 
numbers,  twenty  minutes.  If  a  story 
of  Lincoln's  early  life  is  desired,  com- 
piled from  his  own  autobiographic 
sketches  Lincoln  Lore,  numbers,  357, 
360,  368  and  370  may  be  used.  Read- 
ing time,  30  minutes. 

Boy  Scout  Pilgrimages 

The  fourth  annual  Lincoln's  Birth- 
day Pilgrimages  of  Boy  Scouts  to  Lin- 
coln shrines  are  being  conducted  this 
year  and  a  picture  of  Lorado  Taft's 
bronze  statue  of  Lincoln,  the  young 
lawyer,  is  to  be  presented  to  each  boy 
visiting  some  Lincoln  shrine.  Copies 
of  Lincoln  Lore,  numbers  151,  153, 
158,  190,  and  341  give  information 
about  Lincoln  statues  to  be  visited.  For 
further  information  about  these  pil- 
grimages, address  the  Lincoln  Nation- 
al Life  Foundation. 


Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

Many  experiences  of  Lincoln  as  a 
military  man  are  told  in  Lincoln  Lore, 
numbers  72,  158,  282  and  372.    Some 


DR.  WARREN'S  ANNUAL 

SPEAKING  ITINERARY 

For  1937 

The  editor  of  Lincoln  Lore  is 
engaged  during  the  first  three  ox- 
four  months  of  each  year  on  an 
extensive  speaking  itinerary. 
Last  year  his  schedule  took  him 
as  far  south  as  New  Orleans  and 
as  far  north  as  Duluth,  Minne- 
sota, making  in  all  149  ad- 
dresses and  speaking  to  66,000 
people  not  including  those  who 
listened  to  many  radio  broad- 
casts. 

Dr.  Warren's  engagements 
this  year  have  been  made  in 
southern  and  eastern  states  and 
the  following  itinerary  gives  the 
dates  on  which  he  will  speak  in 
various  cities  during  January, 
February  and  March. 

Jan.  25  to  27 St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jan.  28 Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Jan.  29 Ashville,  N.  C. 

Feb.  1 Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Feb.  2 Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Feb.  3,  4 Norfolk,  Va. 

Feb.  5 Richmond,  Va. 

Feb.  8,  9 Baltimore,  Md. 

Feb.  10 Annapolis,  Md. 

Feb.  11,  12 Washington,  D.  C. 

Feb.  15,  16 Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Feb.  17  to  19 Newark,  N.  J. 

Feb.  22 Worcester,  Mass. 

Feb.  23 Boston,  Mass. 

Feb.  24,  25 Hartford,  Conn. 

Feb.  26 New  Haven,  Conn. 

March  1 Scranton,  Pa. 

March  2 Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

March  3 Allentown,  Pa. 

March  4,  5 Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


of  his  correspondence  with  officers  in 
the  field  is  of  much  interest  and  illus- 
trates his  peculiar  way  of  expression. 

High  School  Questionnaire 

One  hundred  questions  and  answers 
about  Abraham  Lincoln  are  to  be 
found   in   Lincoln   Lore   numbers   388 


and  389.  This  would  make  an  ideal  list 
to  use  in  discovering  just  how  much 
the  average  high  school  pupil  knows 
about  America's  most  outstanding 
character. 

Bar  Associations 

Every  lawyer  is  more  or  less  inter- 
ested in  Lincoln,  and  any  new  light  on 
his  legal  career  is  welcomed.  Several 
little  known  incidents  connected  with 
his  law  practice  are  available  in  Lin- 
coln Lore  numbers  276,  280,  288,  330, 
372,  and  390. 

Women's  Organizations 

Much  has  been  written  that  is  detri- 
mental to  the  characters  of  the  two 
women  most  closely  associated  with 
Abraham  Lincoln,  his  mother  and  his 
wife.  Refutation  of  these  untrue 
stories  may  be  found  in  Lincoln  Lore, 
numbers  112,  179,  191,  192,  and  317. 

Boy  Scout  T  > . 

How  Abraham  Lincoln  would  meas- 
ure up  to  the  twelve  scout  laws  is 
shown  in  Lincoln  Lore  number  354.  A 
talk  for  the  troop  based  on  these  Lin- 
coln episodes  would  not  be  difficult  to 
prepare. 

Religious  Gatherings 

Ministers  would  appreciate  source 
il  on  Lincoln's  religions,  and 
young  people's  groups  which  meet  on 
Sunday  evening  would  welcome  some 
information  on  Lincoln's  moral  char- 
acter, such  as  can  be  found  in  Lincoln 
Lore,  numbers  189,  259,  345,  350,  and 
373. 


Political  Chibs 

Many  political  party  banquets  are 
held  on  Lincoln's  birthday  and  there 
are  several  interesting  historical 
sketches  of  unique  experiences  in  Lin- 
coln's political  career,  which  may  be 
found  in  Lincoln  Lore,  numbers  138, 
152,  163,  173,  187,  and  278. 
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NOTES  ON  LINCOLN'S  INAUGURAL  TRIP 


The  inaugural  exercises  to  be  held 
in  Washington  on  January  20,  recall 
the  long,  tiresome  journey  which  Lin- 
coln made  to  the  nation's  capitol  in 
1861  for  his  first  inaugural.  Reports 
of  his  speeches  on  this  itinerary  are 
available  and  the  incidents  of  impor- 
tance which  occurred  enroute  have 
been  made  known,  especially  the  much 
publicized  story  of  the  Baltimore  con- 
spiracy resulting  in  Lincoln's  night 
ride  to  Washington. 

Little  has  been  written,  however, 
about  the  many  peculiar  incidents 
which  occurred  on  the  way  which  were 
observed  by  news  correspondents  who 
were  on  the  special  train.  As  many  of 
these  human  interest  happenings 
throw  light  on  Lincoln's  character, 
some  of  them  have  been  compiled  for 
this  issue  of  Loncoln  Lore. 

A  news  correspondent  wrote  that 
upon  leaving  Cincinnati  "the  train 
rushed  on  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles 
an  hour."  Whether  or  not  the  remark- 
able speed  of  the  train  had  anything 
to  do  with  it  is  not  known  but  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  forgot  to  pro- 
vide any  dinner  for  the  presidential 
party  and,  although  they  had  break- 
fast at  7:00  a.  m.,  it  was  after  4:00 
p.  m.  before  any  meal  was  served.  Two 
bai  kcts  of  cakes  were  brought  or.  the 
train  about  noon  but  Lincoln's  three 
boys  managed  to  do  away  with  most 
of  them.  Probably  the  train  did  not 
travel  too  fast  for  any  of  the  group  as 
the  afternoon  wore  on  with  no  food  in 
sight. 

Just  before  the  procession  arrived  at 
the  American  Hotel,  in  Pittsburgh,  a 
wagon  filled  with  wood  drove  in  front 
of  the  hotel  in  fulfilment  of  a  bet,  con- 
ditioned, that  if  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
elected,  one  party  was  to  saw  a  half 
cord  of  wood  in  front  of  the  A  a 
and  present  the  wood  to  the  poorest 
negro  in  the  city.  If  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
not  elected  the  other  party  was  to  saw 
the  wood  and  present  it  to  a  Buffalo 
per.  The  losing  party  sawed 
vigorously    while     Mr.     Lincoln    was 

;.    Undoubtedly  it  woe1 
pleased    the    President-elect,    I 
pitcher!  in  and  helped  th 
bet  against  him.  It  is  quite  sure  he  was 
much   interested   rather  than   discon- 
certed by  the  side  attraction. 

At  a  station,  just  out  of  Erie,  a  flag 
inscribed  "Fort  Sumter"  was  dis- 
played in  Mr.  Lincoln's  immediate 
presence  but  he  made  no  allusion 
whatever  to  it. 


Horace  Greely  appeared  unan- 
nounced at  Girard,  Pa.,  "equipped 
with  a  valise  and  his  well  known  red 
and  blue  blankets."  He  was  ushered 
into  the  presidential  car  and  rode  with 
the  party  as  far  as  Erie,  traveling 
about  twenty  miles  on  the  special 
train.  Mr.  Greely  joined  the  party 
again  at  Buffalo  and  the  representa- 
tive of  the  New  York  Herald  on  the 
train  wrote  this  comment,  "Mr.  Greely 
slept  most  of  the  way  down  and  while 
in  a  very  graceful  position  he  fur- 
nished a  subject  for  the  pencils  of  two 
artists  of  New  York  illustrating  news- 
papers." 

The  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Herald  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Lincoln  greeting  Grace 
Bedell,  an  eleven  year  old  girl: 

"At  Westfield,  New  York,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln took  occasion  to  sfc 
the  campaign  he  had  received  a 
from  a  young  girl  of  this  place,  in 
which  he  was  kindly  admonished  to  do 
certain  things,  and  among  others  to 
let  his  whiskers  grow,  and  that,  as  he 
had  acted  upon  that  piece  of  advice. 
he  would  now  be  glad  to  welcome  his 
fair  correspondent,  if  she  was  among 
the  crowd.  In  response  to  the  call  a 
lassie  made  her  way  through  the 
crowd,  was  helped  on  the  platform  and 
kissed  by  the  President." 

While  in  Buffalo,  President  elect 
I  ir.coln  was  the  luncheon  guest  of  Ex- 
President  Filmore  and  they  attended 
church  sendees  together  at  the  Uni- 
tarian Church,  Sunday  morning.  Sun- 
day evening,  Mr.  Lincoln  went  to  hear 
Father  Beason,  the  Indian  preacher, 
who  envoked  a  benediction  on  behalf 
of  the  chief  executive-elect. 

A  banner  stretched  across  the  street 
in  Albany  called  for  much  attention. 
the   inscription   "no   compro- 
mise." We   are  wondering  if  Lincoln 
heard  the  comment  which  one  of  the 
rs  recorded: 

"This  banner,  so  exceedingly  in- 
attracted  very  much  atten- 
tion and  remark.  On  the  one  side  it 
was  tied  to  the  attic  window  of  the 
residence  of  N.  G.  Weed,  Esq.,  a  black 
republican;  on  the  other  it  was  fast- 
ened to  the  window  shutter  of  the 
dwelling  of  J.  B.  King,  Esq. — one  of 
those  natural  curiosities — a  demo- 
cratic American,  or  Know  Nothing 
democrat.  Whether  the  banner  meant 
no  compromise  between  these  two 
gentlemen  is  a  question.  .  .  " 


Beside  the  tracks  at  nearly  every 
depot  the  train  passed  through,  a  plat- 
ion, i  was  constructed  from  which  it 
was  hoped  Mr.  Lincoln  would  speak. 
E  them  won-  well  finished  and 
beautifully  decorated,  while  others 
iily  constructed.  At  one  place 
where  a  large  table  had  been  placed 
near  thi  peaker,  Lincoln 

said  that  he  "preferred  to  stick  by  the 
car."  Possibly  he  recalled  an  event 
that  happened  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 
A  large  number  of  men  had  gathered 
en  the  roof  of  an  old  shed  to  get  a 
of  the  president.  Just  as  he 
the  roof  fell  in.  The  disap- 
pearing act  of  the  whole  company  was 
ludicrous,  indeed. 

In's    refusal    to    stand   on    the 
rackety  platform,  however,  drew  forth 
iiments  from  him:   "I  had  to 
■    on   some   very  hand- 
I    tforms  prepared  for  me  yes- 
But  I  say  to  yen,  as   ! 
them,  you   must  not  on   this   account 
draw  the  inference  that  I  have  any  in- 
tention to  desert  any  platform  I  have 
late  light  to  stand  on."  There 
arge  live  eagle  en  the  platform 
else,  Mew  Yorlc,  from  which  it 
was  hoped  that   Lincoln  would  speak 
but  time  would  not  permit. 

ite  from  Albany  to  New  York, 
"-   engines,   never   before   used 
on  trial,  were  made  available 
for  the  special  train,  one  called  "Un- 
illd  it  from  Utica  to  Poughkeep- 
the   other   called   "Constitu- 
tion" hauled  it  the  rest  of  the  trip.   In 
ays  the  President-elect  ' 
with  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving both  the  Union  and  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Orphan  Asylum  on  the  out- 
i'  New  York  City  the  children 
had  been  lined  up  beside  the  railroad 
•  ith    the    hope    of    getting    a 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Although  the 
moving  train   was  nof 
u!ed  to   stop,   Mr.  Lincoln  had  it  de- 
tained   a    moment   so   that   he   might 
greet  them. 

On  Wednesday,  February    20,    Mr. 

Lincoln    attended    the    Irving    Place 

Opera  House  in  New  York  City  at  the 

ion   of  the   reception    - 

to  visit  the  Winter  Garden,  where  Ed- 
win Booth   (brother    of   John 
Booth)   and  J.  W.  Walleck,  Jr.,  were 
ing   as   Cthello   and   Iago.   Tad 
I    .coin    accompanied    by 

theater  that  evening. 
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HEITMULLER,  ANTON  1936-40 

Anton  Heitmuller/1307  14th  Street,  N.W./Washington, 

D.  C./Specializing  in  Selling  Collections  of  Auto- 
graphs,/Manuscripts,  Historical  Broadsides  and/Curios, 
for  Estates  and  Early  Collectors,/at  Private  Sale./List 
202/ (Cover  Title.) 

Folder,  paper,  6%"  x  9".  (S)  pp. 
A  catalogue  of  Lincolniana. 

HOLLIDAY,  CARL  1936-41 

Abraham  Lincoln/in  Heaven/ (Device) /Carl  Holliday/ 
Author  of  The  Cotton  Picker  and  Other  Poems,/01d 
"Prof"  Dickson  and  Other  Poems,  Three/Centuries  of 
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BREUIL,  E.  et  P.  SENNET  1936-42 

E.  Breuil  et  P.  Sennet/Lincoln/le  grand  pionnier/IIlus- 
trations  de  M.  Toussaint/(  Device ) /Paris/ Ancienne  Li- 
brairie  Furne/Boivin  &  Cie,  Editeurs/3  &  5,  Rue  Pala- 
tine (Vie.) 

Book,  flexible  boards,  6%"  x  8",  265  pp.,  illuo.,  adv. 
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Lawyer/Lincoln/Albert  A.  Woldman/(Device)/with  il- 
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pany/The Riverside  Press  Cambridge/1936. 
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Pamphlet,  fexible  boards,  6%"  x  8%".   (12)  pp.,  illus. 
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Silhouette) /Copyright  1936,  by/Pocket  Press  Syndi- 
cate/Printed by/Progress  Printers/Bedford,  Indiana/ 
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Reproduction  of  Fish  No.  718.    Limited  order  edition. 
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THE  PERFECT  TRIBUTE 


The  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Shipman 
Andrews  in  October,  1936,  removed 
from  the  fellowship  of  Lincoln  authors 
one  who  contributed  much  to  the  gen- 
eral appreciation  for  the  Gettysburg 
Address.  Her  book  "The  Perfect  Tri- 
bute" has  a  tender  and  sympathetic 
appeal  which  is  seldom  excelled  al- 
though it  cannot  be  accepted  as  his- 
torically accurate. 

The  remarkable  popularity  which 
the  book  still  enjoys  has  made  it  one 
of  the  leading  if  not  the  best  of  all 
time  sellers  in  the  field  of  Lincoln  lit- 
erature. Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  publishers  of 
the  book,  we  are  able  to  give  a  sched- 
ule of  its  various  editions  and  print- 
ings. 

Magazine  Edition 

The  story  first  appeared  in  Scrib- 
ner's Magazine  for  the  month  of  July, 
1906.  While  it  was  not  given  a  position 
of  preference  over  other  manuscripts 
it  did  furnish  the  theme  for  the  fron- 
tispiece, a  drawing  by  F.  Walter  Tay- 
lor, portraying  Lincoln  seated  by  the 
bed  of  a  southern  soldier  in  a  Wash- 
ington hospital. 

First  Edition 

Shortly  after  the  magazine  article 
appeared,  the  story  was  sent  to  the 
press  without  any  revision  and  was 
printed  in  August.  1906,  and  made 
ready  for  publication  in  September. 
The  title  page  bears  this  inscription. 

THE 
PERFECT  TRIBUTE 

by 

Mary   Raymond   Shipman  Andrews 

NEW  YORK 

Chas.  Scribner's  Sons 

On  the  back  of  the  title  page  and 
underneath  the  copyright  notice  is  the 
line  Published,  September,  1906,  and 
near  the  bottom  of  the  page  the  im- 
print,   The    Trow    Press,   New    York. 


Five  thousand  and  seventy-five  copies 
of  this  first  edition  were  printed. 

Regular  Editions 

The  first  edition  of  the  book  was  im- 
mediately exhausted,  which  made  it 
necessary  to  make  another  printing  of 
5,000  copies,  released  on  October  15, 
and  still  another  5,000  on  December 
19.  In  the  first  three  months  of  its  ap- 
pearance, over  15,000  copies  had  been 
issued.  Seven  different  printings  were 
made  in  190Y,  most  of  them  in  5,000 
lots,  totaling  in  all  about  38,000 
copies.  In  1908,  the  publishers  began 
increasing  the  volume  of  each  print- 
ing to  10,000  lots,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  Lincoln  centennial  year,  1909, 
more  than  78,000  copies  had  been  sold. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  about  the 
distribution  of  the  publication  is  the 
regularity  with  which  the  book  has 
been  reprinted  from  year  to  year. 
From  the  time  of  its  first  issue  in  1906 
up  to  1929,  with  but  one  exception,  not 
a  single  year  passed  without  another 
10,000  edition  coming  from  the  press 
and  in  some  years  twice  that  amount. 
The  total  of  the  regular  editions  of  the 
book  has  now  reached  367,344  volumes 
and  the  book  its  still  in  demand. 


Centennary  Edition 

Anticipating  the  centennial  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  birth,  February 
12,  1909,  the  publisheis  prepared  in 
November,  1908,  the  Centennary  Edi- 
tion of  the  book.  It  appeared  in  a  cloth 
binding  and  a  larger  format,  pages 
594"  x  8*/2".  The  new  edition  used  a 
photogravure  frontispiece  showing 
President  Lincoln  seated  in  a  chair  in 
a  tent  on  the  battlefield  of  Antietam. 
The  edition  also  had  a  decorative  bor- 
der of  brown  ink  around  each  page. 
Only  6,300  copies  of  this  edition  were 
printed. 

School  Edition 

The  intense  interest  aroused  in  Lin- 
coln during  the  centennial  year 
prompted  in  1910  the  publication  of  a 
cheaper  edition   for   school    use.    The 


title  page,  similar  to  the  past  edition, 
was  retained,  but  above  the  cover  title 
is  the  inscription,  School  Memorial 
Edition  for  Lincoln  Day.  A  limp  cloth 
cover  was  used  and  a  wood  cut  fronti- 
spiece further  identified  it. 

This  edition  has  also  had  a  wide  dis- 
tribution, the  first  printing  reaching 
50,000  copies.  It  is  continually  being 
reprinted  with  the  last  issue  of  5,000 
copies  coming  from  the  press  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  of  last  year.  The  total  for  this 
edition  now  reaches  121,670. 


Memorial  Edition 

At  the  time  the  School  Edition  ap- 
peared in  1910,  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
University  at  Cumberland  Gap,  Ten- 
nessee, distributed  the  school  edition 
of  "The  Perfect  Tribute"  with  an 
added  paper  cover.  Under  the  caption 
"The  Perfect  Tribute,"  there  ap- 
peared the  words,  "Lincoln  Memorial 
University,"  and  following  this  cap- 
tion a  twelve  line  word  description  of 
the  university.  The  cover  pages  of  the 
book  contain  letters  to  the  university 
from  prominent  Americans. 


Gift  Edition 

One  other  edition  of  "The  Perfect 
Tribute"  has  been  published,  called 
the  Gift  Edition.  It  was  first  issued  on 
October  8,  1926.  It  displays  as  a  fron- 
tispiece a  woodcut  by  Wilfred  Jones 
after  the  drawing  by  F.  Walter  Tay- 
lor, used  in  the  regular  edition.  The 
format  is  also  changed  with  the  pages 
51/4"  x  71/i"  and  the  decorations  on  the 
printed  pages  are  in  blue  ink,  also  a 
bright  red  caption  sticker  is  placed 
on  the  stiff  board  cover.  There  have 
been  printed  thus  far  3,125  copies  of 
this  edition. 


Summa/ry 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  totals 
submitted  representing  these  various 
editions,  there  has  been  one-half  a 
million  copies  of  the  book  published.  It 
is  doubtful  if  any  other  Lincoln  book 
has  had  such  a  popular  run. 
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LINCOLN'S  BIRTHPLACE  FARM— "THE  PRECISE  LOCALITY' 


When  Abraham  Lincoln  prepared  a 
brief  sketch  for  the  artist,  Hicks  on 
June  14,  1860,  he  wrote  in  referring 
to  his  birthplace,  "I  know  no  means  of 
identifying  the  precise  locality."  It 
was  not  until  the  editor  of  Lincoln 
Lore  made  his  documentary  researches 
in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky  that  the 
"precise  locality"  of  the  Lincoln  farm 
was  established  by  duly  authorized 
court  records. 

When  Richard  J.  Collier  purchased 
what  was  known  as  the  birthplace 
farm  in  1905,  he  had  no  assurance 
but  tradition  and  folklore  that  the 
land  he  acquired  was  once  in  posses- 
sion of  Thomas  Lincoln,  father  of  the 
President.  One  newspaper  account  of 
the  Collier  purchase  stated  that  "Since 
the  birth  of  Lincoln  on  February  12, 
1809,  the  farm  has  changed  hands  only 
twice.  Thomas  Lincoln,  the  father  of 
the  President,  sold  the  land  to  Richard 
Creal  about  the  time  the  familv  moved 
to  Indiana  in  1816."  Richard  Creal  did 
not  acquire  the  part  of  the  Lincoln 
farm  where  the  cabin  stood  until  Aug- 
ust 26,  1867,  fifty  years  after  the 
Lincolns  left  Kentucky.  By  that  time 
the  cabin  tract  had  changed  hands 
eleven  times.  Creal  added  this  tract  to 
a  hundred  acre  survey  he  had  pre- 
viously acquired  and  after  some 
changes  in  the  boundary  sold  110% 
acres  to  A.  W.  Dennett  in  1894,  speci- 
fying in  the  deed  that  it  was  the  farm 
on  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born. 

When  the  United  States  came  in 
possession  of  the  traditional  birthplace 
farm  in  1816,  there  was  no  abstract  of 
title  available  which  proved  that  the 
farm  was  once  in  possession  of  Thomas 
Lincoln.  In  fact  there  were  those  pri- 
marily interested  in  the  project  who 
claimed  that  Lincoln  lived  on  a  squat- 
ter's domain  so  the  boundaries  of  any 
specific  piece  of  ground  surrounding 
the  cabin  were  of  no  importance. 

But  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  born 
on  a  squatter's  domain.  His  father 
paid  two  hundred  dollars  "cash  in 
hand"  for  a  300  acre  tract  on  which 
the  birthplace  cabin  stood.  The  doc- 
ument showing  Thomas  Lincoln's  own- 
ership of  the  land  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Hardin  County  Circuit  Court  records, 
a  copy  of  which  follows  with  the  en- 
dorsements of  David  Vance  and  Isaac 
Bush: 

MATHER  TO  VANCE — BOND 

"Articles  of  agreement  made  this 
First  Day  of  May,  1805  between  Rich- 
ard Mather  of  the  County  of  Hardin, 
and  State  of  Kentucky,  and  David 
Vance  of  the  County  and  State  afore- 
said witnesseth  that  I  have  sold  to  the 


said  David  Vance  a  certain  parcel  or 
tract  of  land  on  the  waters  of  the  South 
Fork  of  Nolin  containing  300  acres 
beginning  near  or  at  a  spring  called 
the  Sinking  Spring,  to  be  twice  as  long 
as  wide  and  including  as  much  of  a 
grove  called  the  Little  Turkey  Grove, 
as  will  fall  within  the  boundary  as 
aforesaid  and  I  do  obligate  myself  to 
make  a  deed  with  a  general  warranty 
to  the  said  David  Vance  when  the  said 
David  Vance  has  made  full  payment  to 


BIRTHPLACE    FARM 

X — Site  of  Birthplace  cabin. 
1. — Beginning  corner  of  four  farms. 
Numerals — Four  corners  of  348V6  acre  survey. 
Road— Old     Cumberland    Road,     Louisville    to 

Nashville. 
Shaded  Portion— Tract  of  110%   acres  now  in 

possession  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Richard  Mather  or  his  order  for  the 
aforesaid  land,  in  witness  whereof  we 
have  inter-changeably  set  our  hands 
the  day  and  year  above  written. 
Signed  Richard  Mather.  Witnesses: 
John  Gum,  Shepherd  Gum." 

Endorsement.  No.  1.  "For  value  re- 
ceived I  assign  the  within  agreement 
to  Isaac  Bush,  given  under  my  hand 
and  seal  this  2nd  Day  of  November, 
1805.  Signed  David  Vance.  Witnesses: 
Ben  Helm,  John  Miller." 

Endorsement.  No.  2.  "For  Value  re- 
ceived I  assign  the  within  article  to 
Thomas  Lincoln.  Witness  my  hand  and 
seal  the  12th  Day  of  December,  1808. 


Signed:    Isaac    Bush;    witness,    Sam 
Haycraft." 

It  was  not  long  after  Thomas  Lin- 
coln acquired  the  land  that  it  was  in 
litigation  over  payments  Vance  had 
failed  to  make  to  Mather.  The  court 
decreed  Thomas  Lincoln  should  re- 
ceive from  William  Bush  the  $200.00 
he  had  paid  for  the  land,  and  he  moved 
from  the  premises  in  1811.  This  tract 
originally  in  possession  of  Thomas 
Lincoln  was  surveyed  by  order  of  the 
court  in  1837,  and  was  found  to  con- 
tain 348', 2  acres  instead  of  the  desig- 
nated 300.  The  boundaries  follow: 

"Beginning  at  a  large  white  oak  (1) 
13  poles  above  the  sinking  or  rock 
spring,  running  thence  to  a  North  9'/2 
degrees  West  155  poles  to  a  stake  (2) 
in  John  Taylor's  field,  thence  South 
89 '/2  degrees  East  155  poles  to  a  forked 
black  jack  (3),  thence  South  9'/z  de- 
grees East  310  poles  to  a  black  jack 
(4),  thence  North  89 '/2  degrees  West 
155  poles  to  the  beginning." 

The  above  survey  was  divided  into 
several  smaller  tracts  including  one 
of  nine  acres  surrounding  the  Lincoln 
cabin,  which  at  the  time  designated 
has  been  in  possession  of  the  following 
property  holders  since  it  was  first 
patented  as  part  of  a  30,000  acre  sur- 
vey: 

William  Geenough,  February  20, 
1786;  John  Dewhurst,  June  15,  1786' 
William  Weymouth,  October  15,  1791 
Joseph  James,  June  11,  1798;  Richard 
Mather,  December  23,  1802;  David 
Vance,  May  1,  1805;  Isaac  Bush,  No- 
vember 2,  1805;  Thomas  Lincoln, 
December  12,  1808;  Benjamin  Wright, 
Comm'r.,  September  12,  1816;  Gabriel 
Kirkpatrick,  December  19,  1816;  John 
Welsh  and  William  Duckworth, 
December  19,  1816;  George  Burkhart, 
July  16,  1822;  Henry  Thomas,  January 
28,  1824;  John  Gash,  October  14,  18.30; 
Henry  Brothers,  April  7,  1835; 
Charles  F.  Huss,  March  25,  1840; 
William  Huss  and  William  J.  Thomas, 
February  15,  1845;  Henry  D.  Horn, 
September  27,  1852;  R.  P.  Hankla, 
December  14,  1853;  Richard  Creal, 
August  26,  1867;  Alfred  W.  Dennett, 
November  23,  1894;  L.  B.  Hanley, 
Comm'r.,  May,  1905;  R.  J.  Collier, 
August  28,  1905 ;  Lincoln  Farm  Ass'n., 
November  9,  1907;  United  States  of 
America,  April  11,  191C. 

The  titles  to  the  other  tracts  cut  out 
of  the  original  Thomas  Lincoln  348% 
acre  survey  have  been  traced  through 
the  court  records  so  that  we  may  say 
that  there  is  now,  documentary  proof 
for  what  we  may  call  "the  precise 
location"  of  the  Lincoln  Birthplace 
Farm. 
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IN  DEFENSE  OF  MRS.  LINCOLN 


It  is  a  strange  paradox  indeed,  which 
presents  Abraham  Lincoln  as  Amer- 
ica's most  honored  citizen  and  his  wife 
as  a  despised  woman,  but  such  is  the 
case.  An  author  writing  about  Wash- 
ington society  says,  "It  is  the  misfor- 
tune of  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  be  the  only 
woman  personally  assailed  who  ever 
presided  in  the  White  House." 

A  widely  circulated  magazine  re- 
cently published  a  digest  of  a  book 
which  discredits  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  such 
an  extent  that  much  controversy  over 
her  behavior  has  been  encouraged. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  has 
not  been  a  more  sympathetic  study  of 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  real  character  as  it  is 
evident  now  that  she  has  been  greatly 
wronged.  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  by  far  our 
best  authority  on  Mrs.  Lincoln's  mental 
condition,  concludes  that  after  the 
death  of 'her  son  Willie  in  1862,  Mrs. 
Lincoln  "should  not  be  held  account- 
able for  some  of  her  actions"  and  after 
the  assassination  of  her  husband  in 
1865  "she  was  irresponsible  for  her 
behavior." 

These  facts,  however,  are  given 
little  or  no  consideration  by  those  who 
continue  to  abuse  Mrs.  Lincoln,  nor 
do  they  take  the  pains  to  confirm  the 
vast  amount  of  purely  traditional  data 
which  has  found  a  place  in  the  legend- 
ary stories  about  her.  It  is  with  these 
fables  that  we  are  especially  con- 
cerned in  this  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore. 
The  defense  of  a  woman  mentally 
broken,  as  she  was  in  the  White  House 
days,  is  not  necessary.  It  must  not  be 
expected,  however,  that  on  a  single 
page  one  can  refute  successfully  the 
volumes  of  exaggerated  and  totally  un- 
true statements  which  have  been  writ- 
ten about  her. 

Did  Mary  consider  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  her  beau-ideal? 

If  Lincoln  and  Douglas  had  not  been 
political  rivals,  the  names  of  Mary 
Todd  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  would 
never  have  been  associated.  There  is 
no  evidence  whatever,  that  Douglas 
meant  any  more  to  Miss  Todd  than  a 
dozen  other  young  men  who  could  be 
named.  In  her  extensive  correspond- 
ence of  the  Springfield  days,  she  men- 
tions his  name  but  once  and  then  in  a 
casual  way.  George  Fort  Milton, 
Douglas  biographer,  admits  there  is 
no  basis  of  fact  for  the  purely  legend- 
ary romance  of  Douglas  and  Miss 
Todd. 

Is  it  likely  that  Lincoln  ignored 
Mary  for  days  during  their  courtship? 

It  has  been  alleged  that  Lincoln 
would  let  days  drift  by  without  seeing 


Mary  because  she  made  him  so  uncom- 
fortable by  her  criticisms,  but  a  sister- 
in-law  gives  us  this  picture  of  Mary 
during  the  days  of  Lincoln's  courtship: 
"Mary  Todd  had  naturally  a  fine 
mind  and  cultivated  tastes.  She  was  a 
great  reader  and  possessed  a  remark- 
able retentive  memory.  Her  brilliant 
conversation  often  embellished  with 
apt  quotations  made  her  society  much 
sought  after  by  all  the  young  people 
of  the  town." 

Was  Mary  Todd  left  alone  at  the 
marriage  altar  by  Abraham  Lincoln? 

The  story  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
failed  to  show  up  on  January  1,  1841, 
and  left  Mary  at  the  altar  "bedecked 
with  bridal  veil"  is  a  piece  of  pure  fic- 
tion. Dependable  students  of  Lincoln 
agree  with  Paul  Angle  who  says  "no 
such  episode  as  Lamon  and  Herndon 
describe  could  have  occurred  on  that 
day."  Mrs.  Frances  Wallace,  sister  of 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  affirms  that  "there  never 
was  but  one  wedding  arranged  between 
Mary  and  Mr.  Lincoln  and  that  was  the 
time  they  were  married." 

Was  Lincoln's  marriage  to  Mary 
Todd  a  tragedy? 

One  author  says  that  "the  great 
tragedy  of  Lincoln's  life  was  not  his 
assassination  but  his  marriage."  The 
many  and  the  important  contributions 
which  the  cultured  and  brilliant  young 
lady  from  Lexington,  Kentucky,  made 
to  the  poor  and  awkward  backwoods- 
man of  rural  Illinois  can  hardly  be  ex- 
aggerated. Edward  Everett,  upon  his 
return  to  Boston  from  the  Gettysburg 
dedication,  in  referring  to  a  dinner  in 
the  home  of  David  Wells  where  many 
distinguished  persons  were  present, 
made  this  statement:  "In  gentlemenly 
appearance,  manners  and  conversation, 
the  President  was  the  peer  of  any  man 
at  the  table.  "Such  social  graces  as 
Lincoln  acquired  and  his  correct  be- 
havior in  polite  society  may  be 
credited  to  the  influence  of  his  wife." 

Can  Lincoln's  political  ambition  be 
traced  to  Mary  Todd? 

A  Lincoln  biographer  claims  that 
"Mary  no  sooner  married  Lincoln  than 
she  had  him  running  for  Congress." 
It  is  foolish  to  attribute  Lincoln's  in- 
terest in  politics  to  Mary  Todd.  Five 
years  before  he  ever  saw  her  he  had 
entered  the  political  arena  and  no  one 
doubts  that  Lincoln  had  his  eyes  on  a 
Congressional  seat  before  Mary  even 
came  to  Springfield.  She  may  have  en- 
couraged him  in  his  political  ambitions 
but  he  did  not  need  to  be  persuaded  to 
run  for  Congress. 


Is  i«,  due  (hat  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  so 
dissagreeable  that  Mr.  Lincoln  never 
invited  his  companions  to  his  home? 

Mr.  I.  N.  Arnold,  a  close  friend  of 
Lincoln's,  says:  "I  recall  the  dinner 
parties  given  by  Mrs.  Lincoln  in  her 
modest  and  simple  home.  There  was 
always  on  the  part  of  both  host  and 
hostess  a  cordial  and  hearty  welcome 
which  put  every  guest  at  ease."  Brown- 
ing in  his  diary  speaks  of  evenings 
spent  with  the  Lincoln's,  and  Mis.  Lin- 
coln herself  writes  in  1856  these  lines 
to  her  sister:  "I  am  recovering  from 
the  slight  fatigue  of  a  very  handsome 
entertainment — at  least  our  friends 
flatter  us  by  saying  so."  Yet  in  the 
face  of  all  this  one  author  has  written: 
Lincoln  "never  invited  even  his  most 
intimate  companions  to  dine  with  him." 

Did  Mary  make  her  husband's  do- 
mestic life  so  miserable  that  he  would 
sometimes  stay  over  night  at  a  neigh- 
bors rather  than  go  home? 

A  close  student  of  the  Lincoln's 
home  life  in  Illinois  states :  "Mrs.  Lin- 
coln lived  quietly  in  her  home,  econo- 
mizing, doing  v.dthout  luxuries,  bear- 
ing and  rearing  children,  attending  to 
domestic  duties,  paying  some  attention 
to  politics  but  otherwise  letting  the 
world  go  by." 

Can  the  accusation  be  proven  that 
Mrs.  Lincoln  never  made  a  real  home 
for  Mr.  Lincoln  ? 

There  were  four  boys  born  to  Mrs. 
Lincoln.  There  was  never  a  time  when 
from  one  to  three  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln's children  were  not  at  home.  Mrs. 
Wallace  said  her  sister  (Mrs.  Lincoln) 
"was  a  fine  seamstress  and  made  all 
her  children's  clothes,  most  of  her 
own,  and  many  of  her  husband's."  One 
authority  has  put  it  this  way:  "The 
greatest  influences  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's 
life  were  wifehood  and  motherhood — 
home." 

Did  Mary  Lincoln  have  a  quick  tem- 
per and  a  sharp  tongue? 

Most  certainly  she  did,  and  no  one 
has  ever  denied  it.  One  of  her  relatives 
said  "she  was  quick  at  repartee  and 
when  the  occasion  seemed  to  require  it 
was  sarcastic  and  severe."  Possibly 
she  threw  coffee  at  Lincoln  and  drove 
him  out  of  the  home  with  a  broom  and 
probably  he  deserved  it.  It  seems 
strange  that  the  lawyer  who  would 
play  pranks  on  his  associates  on  the 
circuit,  would  suddenly  lose  all  of  his 
humor  when  he  arrived  home  where 
three  rollicking  boys  were  waiting  for 
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THE  KNOB  CREEK  FARM— PLAYGROUND  OF  LINCOLN 


The  Knob  Creek  farm  was  the  Ken- 
tucky home  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
remembered  when  he  was  interviewed 
about  his  childhood  days.  In  writing  to 
an  old  acquaintance  of  his  father's  he 
said,  "The  place  on  Knob  Creek,  I  re- 
member very  well."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln moved  to  this  farm  in  1811,  when 
Abraham  was  but  two  years  old  and 
remained  there  until  the  late  fall  of 
1816. 

Under  what  terms  Thomas  Lincoln 
gained  possession  of  this  238  acre 
farm  we  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover. He  was  taxed  for  a  portion  of 
it  at  least,  and  was  also  made  a  de- 
fendant, and  later  a  co-defendent,  in 
a  suit  of  ejectment  brought  against 
him.  The  most  likely  supposition  is 
that  George  Lindsey  assigned  238 
acres  to  Thomas  Lincoln  for  a  money 
consideration  and  was  to  hold  the  deed 
until  such  a  time  as  the  payment  would 
be  completed.  Before  a  deed  had  been 
made,  however,  the  land  was  in  liti- 
gation. Following  is  the  boundary 
calls  for  the  tract: 

Knob  Creek,  228  Acre  Tract 

1.  Beginning  with  two  sugar  trees 
North  19  degrees,  East  141  poles  to 
a  dogwood  tree  and  ash  tree  corner 
to  a  100  acre  tract. 

2.  North  48  degrees,  West  74  poles 
to  a  beech  tree. 

3.  North  29  degrees,  West  65  poles 
to  a  popular  tree  on  the  east  side  of 
a   hill. 

4.  North  58  poles  to  an  ash  tree. 

5.  South  76  degrees,  West  105  poles 
to  a  white  ash  tree. 

6.  South  117  poles  to  a  stake. 

7.  South  31  degrees,  East  168  poles 
to  a  sugar  tree. 

8.  South  70  degrees,  East  54  poles  to 
the  beginning. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1815,  a 
Bill  of  Ejectment  was  brought  against 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  nine  of  his  neigh- 
bors who  were  occupying  tracts  of 
land  within  a  ten  thousand  acre  sur- 
vey. The  plaintiffs,  who  lived  in  Phila- 
delphia were  Abraham  Sheridan, 
Thomas  Stout,  and  Hannah  Rhodes, 
heirs  of  Thomas  Middleton,  under 
whom  they  claimed  a  prior  right  to  the 
property.  Out  of  the  nine  defendants, 
Thomas  Lincoln  was  selected  as  the 
one  against  whom  litigation  should  be 


taken  first  for  a  test  case.  In  the  bill 
of  exceptions  filed  with  this  suit,  it  is 
apparent  that  Thomas  Lincoln  did  not 
have  a  clear  title  to  all  this  land  as 
George  Lindsey  was  made  a  co-de- 
fendant and  is  called  the  "Landlord 
of  said  Lincoln." 


KNOB  CREEK  FARM 

x— Site  of  cabin. 

Numerals — Corners  of  survey  noted 

River — Knob  Creek. 


Thomas  Lincoln  moved  from  the 
place  to  Indiana  in  the  late  fall  of 
1816,  while  the  land  was  still  in  litiga- 
tion and  just  before  leaving  he  paid 
his  lawyer  for  services  rendered  in  the 
suit.  The  case  continued  in  the  courts 
until  the  June  term,  1818,  when  a  jury 
with  Robert  Bell  as  foreman  brought 
in  a  verdict  in  favor  of  Lincoln  and 
Lindsey  for  $17.89%,  the  costs  in  the 
suit,  and  which  also  revoked  the  claim 
that  had  been  brought  against  their 
property.  Failing  to  get  the  plaintiffs' 
representative,  Kennady,  to  pay  the 
claim,  Lincoln  probably  through  his 
Kentucky  attorney,  brought  suit 
against  the  original  plaintiffs,  May  17, 
1819.  In  September,  1820,  a  verdict 
was  rendered  and  I.  W.  Larue  was 
foreman  of  the  jury  which  found  for 
Lincoln  and  his  damages  were  placed 


at  $21.36.  This  suit  also  dragged  on 
until  May,  1821,  when  an  endorsement 
shows  the  Philadelphia  defendants  to 
be  non-inhabitants.  It  is  doubtful  if 
Thomas  Lincoln,  then  living  in  In- 
diana, ever  was  able  to  collect  any  of 
the  expenditures.  The  story  about  his 
having  sold  the  farm  for  several  bar- 
rels of  whiskey,  while  the  title  to  the 
farm  was  in  question,  is  undoubtedly 
pure  fiction. 

With  the  claim  of  Mr.  Middleton's 
heirs  disposed  of,  the  changes  in  title 
to  the  Knob  Creek  farm  can  now  be 
traced  from  the  original  patent  to  the 
present  owner. 

By  virtue  of  a  treasurer  warrant 
No.  13319,  James  Love,  on  June  1, 
1790,  became  the  possessor  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  acres  of  land 
on  Knob  Creek.  He  assigned  this  piece 
of  property  to  George  Lindsey  on  May 
24,  1802.  Lincoln  probably  acquired 
the  property  in  May,  1811,  but  after 
the  litigation  over  the  title  evidently  it 
reverted  to  Lindsey. 

Lindsey  attempted  to  sell  the  prop- 
erty to  John  Price  but  it  was  again 
thrown  into  litigation  and  was  finally 
sold  by  a  court  commissioner  to  Wil- 
liam Bush. 

Charles  Boone  later  secured  the 
property  from  Bush  but  the  date  on 
which  the  transaction  took  place  has 
not  been  learned.  In  1846,  Boone  sold 
three  tracts  of  land  to  Nicholas  Ra- 
pier, among  them  the  Lincoln  tract. 
Nicholas  Rapier  disposed  of  the  large 
area  of  land  including  the  Lincoln 
tract  to  Charles  Rapier.  John  W. 
Crady  purchased  three  hundred  and 
eight  acres  including  the  Lincoln  tract 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  acres 
from  Charles  Rapier  on  March  23, 
1911. 

The  present  owner,  Chester  How- 
ard, acquired  the  property  from  Crady 
and  has  built  a  log  cabin  on  the  tradi- 
tional site  of  the  Lincoln  home. 

This  is  now  the  only  tract  of  land  on 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  lived  for  any 
considerable  space  of  time  which  has 
not  become  in  part  at  least,  a  national 
shrine.  This  was  the  playground  of 
Lincoln  and  by  far  the  most  pictur- 
esque of  all  of  the  Lincoln  homes.  It 
is  hoped  that  some  day  this  farm,  too, 
may  become  a  national  reservation. 
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LINCOLN'S   THREE    SECRETARIES 


Lincoln's  secretarial  force  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  administration  con- 
sisted of  three  men:  John  G.  Nicolay, 
John  Hay  and  W.  0.  Stoddard.  The 
names  of  Nicolay  and  Hay  are  more 
often  associated  by  Lincoln  book  col- 
lectors than  any  other  names  in  Lin- 
coln history,  while  the  name  of  Stod- 
dard is  too  little  known,  considering 
the  important  place  he  occupied  in  the 
routine  of  the  White  House. 

Among  all  the  writings  relating  to 
Lincoln's  activities  during  the  presi- 
dential years,  none  should  be  given 
more  careful  consideration  than  the 
many  volumes  published  by  these  three 
secretaries  of  the  President.  The  fact 
that  for  some  time  they  lived  day  and 
night  under  the  same  roof  with  Mr. 
Lincoln,  should  have  put  them  in  a 
position  to  speak  with  authority  on 
some  questions  where  others  have 
merely  speculated. 


All  three  secretaries  were  contempo- 
raries with  Lincoln  in  the  Illinois  coun- 
try and  known  to  him  before  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Presidency.  The  executive 
as  well  as  the  domestic  quarters  at  the 
White  House  were  predominately  in- 
fluenced by  an  Illinois  atmosphere. 

John  G.  Nicolay 

Strictly  speaking,  John  G.  Nicolay, 
was  the  only  private  secretary  of  the 
President  for  whom  a  salary  appro- 
priation was  available.  He  was  born 
in  Bavaria  and  was  twenty-nine  years 
old  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's  inaugura- 
tion. His  service  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  how- 
ever, began  back  at  Springfield,  shortly 
after  the  Chicago  Convention  of  I860. 

Nicolay  had  come  to  America  when 
but  six  years  of  age  and  settled  with 
his  father  in  Cincinnati.  At  sixteen 
he  entered  the  office  of  the  Pike  County 
Press  and  within  five  years  was  the 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  paper.  He 
secured  a  position  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois in  1857  and  was  working  there 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  nominated 
for  the  Presidency.  When  Lincoln  se- 
cured the  Governor's  room  in  the  State- 
house,  for  his  campaign  headquarters, 
he  came  in  close  contact  with  Nicolay 
who  was  soon  engaged  to  take  care  of 
his  secretarial  work. 

Nicolay  was  very  dependable  and  as 
downright  honest  as  Lincoln  himself. 
Stoddard  had  occasion  to  refer  to  Nico- 
lay in  the  following  terms:  "People 
who  do  not  like  him — because  they  can- 
not use  him — say  he  is  sour  and  crusty. 
The  President  showed  his  judgment  of 
men    when    he   put    Mr.    Nicolay   just 


where  he  is,  with  a  kind  —  and 
amount  —  of  authority  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  describe." 

Nicolay  collaborated  with  Hay  in  the 
best  known  publications  bearing  his 
name:  "A  History  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln," 10  volumes,  1890.  Following  this 
came  the  "Complete  Works  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,"  2  volumes,  1894.  The 
two-volume  work  appeared  in  a  re- 
vised 12  volume  "Gettysburg  Edition" 
in  1905  and  more  recently  in  the  "Lin- 
coln Memorial  University  Edition"  in 
12  volumes. 

A  little  known  brochure  "Abraham 
Lincoln,"  1882,  a  reprint  "Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address,"  1894,  and  "A 
Short  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  1902, 
were  all  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Nicolay 
personally.  His  daughter  is  the  au- 
thor of  "The  Boy's  Life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,"  1906  and  "Personal  Traits  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,"  1912. 


John  Hay 

The  youngest  of  Lincoln's  three  sec- 
retaries, John  Hay,  became  the  most 
famous  of  the  trio.  He  was  born  in 
Salem,  Indiana,  October  8, 1838.  After 
graduating  from  Brown  University  in 
1858,  he  removed  to  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois, where  he  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois  in  1861. 

John  Hay  received  his  preliminary 
training  in  the  law  office  of  Milton 
Hay,  who  was  associated  with  Stephen 
Logan,  a  former  partner  of  Lincoln's. 
The  Logan  and  Hay  offices  occupied 
rooms  adjacent  to  those  of  Lincoln  anil 
Herndon,  so  young  Hay  often  came  in 
contact  with  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the 
months  preceding  Lincoln's  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency. 

One  of  John  Hay's  close  friends  in 
Springfield  was  John  G.  Nicolay  and 
when  Mr.  Lincoln's  correspondence  be- 
came so  voluminous  that  some  assist- 
ance was  needed,  Hay  often  helped  him 
out.  It  is  likely  that  Hay  gradually 
made  himself  indispensable  to  Lin- 
coln in  very  much  the  same  way  Nico- 
lay had  done.  John  Hay  accompanied 
Lincoln  to  Washington  in  1861.  Tech- 
nically he  was  never  a  secretary  to  the 
President.  Although  he  served  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  for  more  than  three 
years,  he  was  listed  as  a  clerk  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pension  Office, 
assigned  to  special  clerical  work  at  the 
White  House. 

William  Osborn  Stoddard 

The  assistant  secretary  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, as  he  was  sometimes  called,  was 


W.  O.  Stoddard.  He  was  bom  in 
Homer,  Court  County,  New  York,  Sep- 
tember 24, 1835.  Stoddard  was  the  son 
of  a  bookseller  and  publisher.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Roches- 
ter in  1858  and  soon  moved  to  Illinois 
where  he  became  editor  of  the  Central 
Illinois  Gazette  at  Champaign. 

Although  Stoddard's  paper  was  not 
the  first  to  mention  Lincoln  as  presi- 
dential timber,  it  was  his  editorial 
written  for  the  May  4,  1859  edition  of 
his  paper  that  did  more  than  any  other 
single  writing,  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  people  Lincoln's  availability  as 
a  candidate.  Stoddard  had  a  very  large 
current  exchange  list  for  his  paper  but 
added  two  hundred  more  publications 
to  his  list,  for  this  special  edition  con- 
taining the  Lincoln  editorial.  A  large 
majority  of  the  papers  copied  the  Stod- 
dard editorial  in  full,  which  put  Lin- 
coln in  the  list  of  prospective  candi- 
dates. 

After  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  Stod- 
dard, along  with  hundreds  of  other 
citizens  from  nearby  cities  went  to 
Springfield  to  congratulate  the  Presi- 
dent-Elect upon  his  success.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln asked  Stoddard  if  he  would  accept 
a  clerkship  in  Washington,  and  Stod- 
dard replied  that  if  he  could  be  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Lincoln's  own  depart- 
ment he  would  accept  it.  Thus  Stod- 
dard was  appointed  as  Secretary  to 
sign  Land  Patents.  His  office  was 
moved  to  the  White  House  and  soon 
he  was  assigned  to  special  duties  which 
caused  him  to  be  known  as  one  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  confidential  secretaries.  His 
chief  task  was  to  open  and  classify 
President  Lincoln's  voluminous  corres- 
pondence. 

In  1869,  Mr.  Stoddard  brought  out 
his  first  book  and  became  a  well  known 
writer  of  juvenile  stories.  Among  the 
more  than  100  titles  credited  to  his 
pen  are  the  following  Lincoln  publica- 
tions : 

"Abraham  Lincoln,  The  True  Story 
of  a  Great  Life,"  1884;  "The  Lives  of 
the  Presidents,  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Andrew  Johnson,"  1888;  "Inside  The 
White  House  in  War  Times,"  1890; 
"The  Table  Talk  of  Abraham  Lincoln," 
1894;  "Abraham  Lincoln,  The  True 
Story  of  A  Great  Life,"  Revised  Edi- 
tion, 1896;  "Lincoln  At  Work,"  1900; 
"The  Boy  Lincoln,"  1905. 
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THE  INDIANA  FARM— HOME  OF  LINCOLN'S  YOUTH 


There  has  been  much  confusion 
about  Thomas  Lincoln's  land  transac- 
tions in  Indiana  although  he  occupied 
the  same  home  site  there  for  fourteen 
years.  While  it  is  admitted  by  early 
biographers  that  Thomas  Lincoln  se- 
cured a  patent  for  his  land,  Lamon 
says,  "It  is  very  probable  that  the 
money  which  finally  secured  the  pat- 
ent was  furnished  by  Gentry  or  Aaron 
Grigsby  and  the  title  passed  out  of 
Lincoln's  name  in  the  course  of  the 
transaction."  Lamon  also  quotes  Den- 
nis Hanks  as  follows:  "He  (Thomas 
Lincoln)  settled  on  a  piece  of  govern- 
ment land — eighty  acres.  This  land,  he 
afterwards  bought  under  the  two  dol- 
lar act;  was  to  pay  for  it  in  install- 
ments, one-half  he  paid,  the  other  half 
he  never  paid,  and  finally  lost  the 
whole  of  the  land." 

In  the  process  of  preparing  his  bio- 
graphy of  Lincoln,  William  H.  Hern- 
don  wrote  to  the  General  Land  Office 
for  information  about  the  patent  is- 
sued to  Thomas  Lincoln  for  his  In- 
diana land.  He  received  the  following 
reply. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  state,  pursuant 
to  the  Secretary's  reference,  that  on 
the  fifteenth  of  October,  1817,  Mr. 
Thomas  Lincoln  then  of  Perry  County, 
Indiana,  entered  under  the  old  credit 
system, — 

1.  The  South-west  Quarter  of  sec- 
tion 32,  in  township  4,  South  of  Range 
5  West,  lying  in  Spencer  County,  Ind. 

2.  Afterwards  the  said  Thomas  Lin- 
coln relinquished  to  the  United  States 
the  east  half  of  the  said  South-west 
Quarter;  and  the  amount  paid  thereon 
was  passed  to  his  credit  to  complete 
payment  of  the  west  half  of  the  South- 
west quarter  of  section  32  in  township 
4,  South  of  Range  5  West;  and  accord- 
ingly a  patent  was  issued  to  Thomas 
Lincoln  for  the  latter  tract.  The  pat- 
ent was  dated  June  6,  1827,  and  was 
signed  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  then 
President  of  the  United  States,  and 
countersigned  by  George  Graham, 
then  commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office." 

This  information  about  completing 
payment  on  the  land  he  retained 
should  settle  for  all  time  the  question 
about  Thomas  Lincoln's  title  to  his 
Indiana  farm.  The  fact  that  he  relin- 
quished part  of  his  land  after  ten 
years  possession  has  been  used  as  evi- 
dence against  his  industry  and  good 
sense.  A  law  was  passed  stipulating 
that  any  land  then  in  possession  of 
those  entering  it  might  be  relin- 
quished at  the  same  price  for  which  it 


was  originally  purchased  and  the 
amount  paid  credited  on  any  other 
property  for  which  the  patentee  might 
be  in  debt  to  the  government. 

Lincoln  evidently  went  to  Vincennes 
in  1827  with  his  two  closest  neighbors, 
Thomas  Carter  and  Thomas  Barrett, 
each  of  the  three  Thomases  relin- 
quished half  of  his  own  quarter  sec- 
tion. This  was  a  wise  business  deal 
which  allowed  them  to  dispose  of  their 
poorest  land  at  the  same  price  per 
acre  they  had  paid  for  all  of  it. 

Another  Lincoln  land  transaction 
which  has  caused  some  confusion  is 


THE  INDIANA  FARM 

x— Site  of  cabin. 

y — Burial  place  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln. 


A — One-half  quarter  section  retained. 

B — One-half  quarter  section   relinquished. 

C — Forty    acres    purchased    from    Casebier    in 


Shaded  portion — Land  in  original  Lincoln  sec- 
tion now  part  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln 
State  Park. 


the  sale  of  the  homestead  at  the  time 
of  the  removal  to  Illinois.  Herndon 
claims  Lincoln  sold  out  to  James  Gen- 
try. Gentry  did  eventually  come  in 
possession  of  the  land  but  he  did  not 
buy  from  Thomas  Lincoln  the  tract  of 
eighty  acres  on  which  Lincoln  was 
living  in  1830.  The  Spencer  County 
deed  book  shows  that  Thomas  Lincoln 
sold  the  home  tract  to  Charles  Grigsby 
for  the  sum  of  $125.00.  Grigsby  held  a 
bond  on  Lincoln  given  two  months 
earlier  so  probably  this  was  the  sec- 
ond payment.  Grigsby  sold  the  farm 


five  years  later  to  Edlery  Brown  for 
$200.00.  Brown  kept  the  property  for 
a  little  over  a  year  and  made  a  profit 
of  $40.00  on  it,  and  the  following  year 
on  January  11,  1838,  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Joseph  Gentry  at  the  same 
figure. 

Joseph  Gentry  divided  this  property 
and  the  north  40  acres  was  sold  in 
1850  to  Elijah  Winkler  and  three 
years  later  the  south  40  acres  was  sold 
to  William  Oskins.  That  same  year 
Oskins  obtained  possession  of  the 
north  40  acres  from  James  Gentry, 
who  had  in  the  meantime  bought  out 
his  son,  Joseph's  interest.  Five  years 
later  the  entire  eighty  acres  was  again 
acquired  by  James  Gentry.  On  Novem- 
ber 28,  1871,  Gentry  deeded  the  land 
with  several  other  tracts  to  Henry 
Lewis,  etc.,  "Except  and  reserving  the 
log  house  known  as  the  Lincoln  house" 
which  was  built  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  his  father,  Thomas,  and  which  has 
been  theretofore  sold. 

In  this  transaction,  Henry  Lewis 
and  his  associates  acquired  the  entire 
quarter  section  which  was  originally 
entered  by  Lincoln.  The  new  owner 
cut  up  this  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  and  some  adjacent  land  into 
building  lots.  The  town  of  Lincoln  City 
grew  up  on  this  site. 

In  tracing  this  property  from  Tho- 
mas Lincoln,  the  original  patentee, 
down  to  the  division  of  the  section  in- 
to town  lots  by  Lewis,  one  fact  discov- 
ered by  the  editor  of  Lincoln  Lore 
many  years  ago,  which  has  not  been 
generally  known,  was  brought  to 
light.  Thomas  Lincoln  owned  twenty 
acres  of  land  in  section  31  adjacent  to 
his  eighty  acres,  giving  him  a  full 
hundred  acres  apparently  free  of  debt. 
This  twenty  acres  sold  to  Thomas  Lin- 
coln, was  patented  May  9,  1817,  by 
David  Casebier.  There  is  some  evi- 
dence that  when  Lincoln  moved  to 
Illinois,  he  traded  a  few  acres  of  land 
to  John  Romine  for  a  horse  and  this 
may  be  the  land.  On  March  11,  1834, 
James  Gentry  sold  to  Joseph  Gentry, 
the  southeast  quarter  of  section  31  and 
the  deed  states  "there  being  twenty 
acres  of  the  said  last  quarter  section 
of  land  sold  by  David  Casebier  to  Lin- 
coln." 

Twenty  acres  of  land  which  sur- 
rounded the  Lincoln  cabin  home  on  the 
eighty  acre  tract  was  acquired  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  Indiana  Lincoln 
Union  and  it  is  now  a  part  of  the 
Nancy  Hanks  Memorial  State  Park 
which  is  comprised  of  1300  acres  of 
land  adjacent  to  the  Lincoln's  Indiana 
home. 


.Ln 
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The  city  of  Chicago  is  fortunate  in 
having  two  heroic  bronze  statues  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  by  the  sculptor,  St. 
Gaudens.  One  is  a  standing  figure  lo- 
cated in  Lincoln  Park  close  to  North 
Avenue  Boulevard,  the  other  is  a  por- 
trait of  Lincoln  seated,  which  occupies 
a  commanding  site  in  Grant  Park  at 
the  foot  of  Van  Buren  street.  While 
art  critics  almost  unanimously  have 
selected  the  standing  figure  as  the 
premier  piece  of  art  among  the  more 
than  fifty  heroic  Lincoln  statues  in 
America,  the  sculptor  himself  felt  that 
his  seated  Lincoln  was  his  master- 
piece. 

St.  Gaudens  was  born  in  Dublin, 
Ireland,  on  March  1,  1848,  of  a  French 
father  and  an  Irish  mother.  He  was 
brought  to  New  York  when  but  six 
months  old.  As  a  youth  he  became  a 
cameo-cutter  and  began  his  studies  in 
art  at  Cooper  Institute  in  1861.  After 
studying  in  Paris  and  Rome,  he  re- 
turned to  New  York  in  1882.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  he  became 
established  in  his  studio  at  Cornish, 
New  Hampshire.  Here  both  of  his 
Lincoln  studies  were  completed  and 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  sent  out 
from  his  workshop  many  famous 
sculptures.  He  died  at  Cornish  in  1907, 
and  here  a  beautiful  memorial  has 
been  erected  to  his  memory. 

The  Original  Standing  Lincoln  in 
Lincoln  Park,  Chicago 

The  magnificent  standing  Lincoln 
was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1886 
and  the  plaster  study  was  made  ready 
for  casting.  The  moment  the  finished 
work  was  exposed  for  criticism  it  was 
at  once  acclaimed  as  an  unusual  and 
remarkable  work  of  art.  It  was  un- 
veiled October  27,  1887.  Originality  of 
design  was  undoubtedly  responsible 
for  the  statue's  almost  immediate  rec- 
ognition as  a  surpassing  study.  There 
had  been  many  seated  figures  and 
many  standing  figures  created  by  dif- 
ferent sculptors  but  a  heroic  bronze 
representing  one  who  had  but  just  re- 
cently risen  from  his  seat  was  some- 
thing which  had  not  been  achieved  up 
to  that  time. 

The  immediate  surroundings  of  the 
statute  contribute  much  to  its  com- 
manding appearance.  It  is  set  within 
an  oval  enclosure  and  around  three 
sides  of  the  platform  curves  a  stone 
seat.  The  steps  approaching  the  eleva- 
tion are  pleasing  and  several  inscrip- 
tions from  Lincoln's  famous  speeches 


ST.  GAUDENS'  LINCOLNS 

are  engraved  artistically  upon  back- 
grounds of  both  stone  and  bronze  as- 
sociated with  the  exedra.  The  donor  of 
the  famous  work  of  art  was  Eli  Bates 
whose  name  appears  on  the  base  of 
the  statue.  The  approximate  cost  of 
the  masterpiece  was  $40,000. 

A  contributor  to  Century  Mn</<i.:iin 
for  November,  1887,  made  this  com- 
ment on  the  statue: 

"This  Lincoln,  with  his  firmly 
planted  feet,  his  erect  body,  and  his 
squared  shoulders,  stands  as  a  man  ac- 
customed to  face  the  people  and  sway 
them  at  his  will,  while  the  slightly 
drooped  head  and  the  quiet,  yet  not 
passive  hands  express  the  meditative- 
ness,  the  self-control,  the  conscien- 
tiousness of  the  philosopher  who  re- 
flected well  before  he  spoke,  of  the 
moralist  who  realized  to  the  full  the 
responsibilities  of  utterance.  The  dig- 
nity of  the  man  and  his  simplicity;  his 
strength,  his  inflexibility  and  his  ten- 
derness; his  goodness  and  his  cour- 
age; his  intellectual  confidence  and  his 
humility  of  soul;  the  poetic  cast  of  his 
thought,  the  homely  vigor  of  his  man- 
ner, and  the  underlying  sadness  of  his 
spirit;  all  these  may  be  read  in  the 
wonderfully  real  yet  ideal  portrait 
which  the  sculptor  has  created." 

The  same  contributor  draws  this 
conclusion  about  the  merits  of  the 
statue:  "It  is  the  most  important  com- 
memorative work  that  Mr.  St.  Gau- 
dens has  yet  produced  and  may  well 
remain  the  most  important  of  his  life. 
There  would  be  no  nobler  task  for  an 
American  sculptor  than  the  task  of 
representing  the  greatest  of  all  Amer- 
icans." 

The  Seated  Lincoln  in  Grant 
Park,  Chicago 

It  is  said  that  St.  Gaudens  was 
never  satisfied  with  his  standing  Lin- 
coln and  received  the  commission  to 
do  a  seated  Lincoln  with  great  joy. 
After  working  for  twelve  years  on  his 
new  study  of  Lincoln  he  remarked 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  "I  am 
willing  to  render  it  as  my  tribute  to 
Abraham  Lincoln."  He  considered  it 
one  of  his  greatest  achievements  and 
superior  to  his  standing  figure  of  the 
Emancipator.  The  interpretation  of 
Lincoln  as  visualized  by  St.  Gaudens 
in  the  seated  statue,  portrays  the 
President  expressive  of  the  isolation 
in  which  he  stood  in  the  crucial  period 
of  the  Civil  War.  An  interesting  detail 
of  the  study  is  the  famous  Lincoln 
shawl  which  appears  draped  over  the 
back  of  the  chair.  The  statue  in  reality 
was  St.  Gaudens'  last  outstanding  con- 
tribution to   American  sculpture.   He 


finished  the  model  in  19W  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  passed  away. 

Possibly  it  is  well  that  the  sculptor 
did  not  live  to  see  his  most  cherished 
work  shipped  about  the  country  and 
stored  in  warehouses  until  twelve 
years  elapsed  before  it  was  at  last 
placed  upon  its  permanent  foundation. 
Soon  after  it  was  completed  it  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in 
New  York.  In  1915,  it  was  shipped  to 
San  Francisco  where  it  was  on  display 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  For 
a  decade  it  was  in  storage  in  an  old 
shed  in  Chicago,  until  finally  it  was 
unveiled  on  its  present  site,  May  31, 
1926. 

The  delay  in  placing  the  seated  Lin- 
coln was  due  largely  to  the  form  of  the 
bequest  by  John  Crerar,  the  donor, 
who  left  §100,000  for  the  erection  of  a 
Lincoln  in  bronze.  He  stipulated  in  his 
will  that  it  was  "to  face  south  in  a 
southern  part  of  the  city  of  Chicago." 
It  might  be  said  that  literally  the  site 
had  to  be  made  for  the  statue  before  a 
satisfactory  one  was  available.  The 
statue  is  situated  in  a  semi-circular 
amphitheatre,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  feet  in  diameter.  At  the  front  ends 
of  the  white  marble  exedra  are  two 
stone  columns  fifty  feet  high.  The  ar- 
chitectural surroundings  have  contri- 
buted much  to  the  idea  of  isolation 
which  the  statue  expresses. 

Replica  of  the  Standing  Lincoln 
in  London 

Although  Lincoln  was  often  a  visi- 
tor in  Chicago,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
environment  of  either  Lincoln  Park  or 
Grant  Park  contributes  quite  so  much 
to  their  respective  statues  of  Lincoln 
as  the  atmosphere  of  London  contri- 
butes to  the  replica  of  St.  Gaudens' 
standing  Lincoln.  On  one  side  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  on  the  other  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  look  down  up- 
on the  statue.  Lincoln  in  this  setting 
assumes  the  proportions  of  a  great  in- 
ternational figure. 

Among  all  the  bronze  studies  of 
Lincoln  which  had  been  created  in 
America,  the  standing  Lincoln  by  St. 
Gaudens  was  selected  as  the  most 
worthy  one  to  present  to  the  English 
people.  It  was  unveiled  on  July  28, 
1929.  At  the  dedicatory  services,  Lloyd 
George  said  on  behalf  of  the  British 
people,  "In  a  few  moments  we  shall 
see  unveiled  before  our  eyes  a  present- 
ment in  bronze  of  the  best  known  his- 
torical face  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world 
— in  fact  one  of  the  few  best-known 
faces  in  the  whole  world.  I  doubt 
whether  any  statesman  who  ever  lived 
sank  so  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  many  lands." 
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THE  LINCOLNS— FRONTIERSMEN  ALL 


Lincoln 


The  same  year  that  the  Mayflower 
landed  at  Plymouth,  a  boy  by  the  name 
of  Samuel  Lincoln  was  born  at  old 
Hingham  in  England.  Seventeen  years 
later,  on  June  20,  1637,  this  boy  Sam- 
uel disembarked  at  Boston,  not  far 
from  Plymouth  Rock.  The  spirit  of 
adventure  which  brought  him  to  the 
new  country  may  have  found  expres- 
sion in  the  experience  of  his  offspring, 
who  soon  began  to 
migrate  to  the  fron- 
tier communities  of 
America  and  establish 
their  homes  on  the 
very  crest  of  Western 
civilization. 


Samuel  Lincoln  and 
his  wife  had  a  family 
of  eleven  children,  all 
born  before  Massa- 
chusetts became  a 
Royal  Colony.  Two  of 
their  grandchildren, 
Mordecai  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  had  mi- 
grated to  New  Jersey 
within  a  dozen  years 
of  the  time  that  terri- 
tory was  accepted  as 
a  Royal  Colony. 

William  Penn,  the 
founder  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, had  been  dead 
but  twelve  years  when 
Mordecai  Lincoln 
moved  from  New  Jer- 
sey into  the  new  col- 
ony named  for  Penn. 
The  Lincolns  set  up 
some  of  the  first  iron 
forges  in  the  state 
and  in  the  very  com- 
munity where  Morde- 
cai Lincoln's  old  home 
still  stands  are  the 
stacks  of  a  great 
modern  steel  plant. 


land  as  one  of  her  colonies,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  grandfather  of  his  famous 
namesake,  moved  his  family  across 
the  Allegheny  Mountains  into  the  dark 
and  bloody  ground.  Pushing  on,  to 
within  a  few  miles  of  where  the  Ohio 
River  stopped  further  progress  west- 
ward, and  on  the  very  frontier  of  the 
most  westward  boundary  of  the  Old 
Dominion,  the  pioneer  Abraham  Lin- 


Ohio  River  into  the  territory  of  In- 
diana, which  had  that  very  year,  1816, 
become  a  new  state  in  the  Union. 
Again  the  Lincoln  family  was  living 
out  on  the  very  frontier  of  Western 
civilization.  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  later 
years  described  the  country  where  his 
Indiana  home  was  located  as  "a  wild 
region   with    many   bears   and    other 


wild    animals 


Child  of  the  Frontier 
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About  the  time  Pat- 
rick Henry  was  pre- 
senting his  argument 
in  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses at  Williams- 
burg, Virginia,  against  the  unjust  tax- 
ation of  the  colonies  by  England,  John 
Lincoln,  great  grandfather  of  the 
President,  moved  into  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia beyond  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains. His  own  grandson,  Thomas  Lin- 
coln, father  of  President  Lincoln,  was 
born  in  Virginia  in  1776,  not  more 
than  twenty-five  miles  from  the  birth- 
place of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Ten  years  before  Kentucky  was 
made  a  state  in  the  Union  and  while 
Virginia  was  still  looked  upon  by  Eng- 


THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  NATION  AT  HIS  BIRTH 
February  12 


1809 


coin  settled  his  family  in  Hughes  Sta- 
tion, near  Fort  Nelson,  now  Louisville. 
Here  in  1786,  just  ten  years  after  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  but  three  years  after 
the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  the 
grandfather  of  the  President,  although 
but  forty-two  years  of  age,  was  mas- 
sacred by  the  Indians. 

The  same  year  that  the  War  of  1812 
was  concluded,  Thomas  Lincoln,  father 
of   the    President,   moved   across   the 


still  in  the  woods.' 
Thomas  Lincoln  con- 
tinued to  be  sensitive 
to  the  appeal  of  the 
frontier  and  in  1830, 
moved  on  to  Illinois 
and  erected  another 
cabin  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  great 
prarie. 

Abraham  Lincoln, 
himself,  was  a  child 
of  the  frontier.  He 
was  born  in  the  state 
fartherest  west  at  the 
time  of  his  birth  and 
the  second  state  to 
come  into  the  Union 
after  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War. 
As  a  boy  of  seven  he 
reached  the  new  state 
of  Indiana  and  at 
twenty-one,  his  home 
was  located  farther 
west  until  he  was  but 
a  short  distance  from 
the  great  Mississippi. 


His  eyes  were  still 
on  the  frontier  when 
he  advised  a  young 
man  seeking  infor- 
mation about  a  good 
place  to  settle,  "I 
think  I  would  go  to 
Kansas  —  to  Leaven- 
worth or  Atchison." 
His  last  words  spoken 
to  a  visitor  at  the 
White  House,  just  be- 
fore leaving  for  Ford's 
Theatre  on  the  fatal 
night  of  April  14, 
1865,  referred  to  the 
opportunities  in  the  far  west. 

The  year  1937  marks  the  300th  an- 
niversary of  the  arrival  at  Boston  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  first  American  an- 
cestor, Samuel  Lincoln.  Beginning 
June  20,  a  series  of  pageants  com- 
memorating this  event  will  be  con- 
ducted in  the  various  places  where 
the  subsequent  generations  of  Lin- 
coln built  their  homes.  These  pro- 
grams will  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  Lincolns  were  "Frontiersmen  All." 
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WHY  WAS  LINCOLN  MURDERED? 


"Why  Was  Lincoln  Murdered?"  is 
the  title  of  a  new  book  by  Otto  Eisen- 
schiml.  A  direct  answer  to  this  per- 
plexing question  is  not  given  on  any 
one  of  the  more  than  five-hundred 
closely  printed  pages  but  in  every 
chapter,  the  story  is  "apalling  in  its 
implications,"  to  borrow  an  expression 
from  the  jacket  of  the  book. 

Many  people  close  to  Lincoln  during 
the  presidential  years,  including  his 
own  wife,  are  portrayed  as  having 
played,  conciously  or  unconciously  into 
the  hands  of  designing  people,  while 
the  individuals  usually  associated  with 
the  assassination  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  nation  appear  as  abused 
and  innocent  victims  of  a  ruthless 
military  court. 

Mr.  Eisenschiml's  graphic  and  un- 
usual story  of  the  nation's  greatest 
personal  tragedy  can  best  be  visual- 
ized by  presenting  a  list  of  the  most 
prominent  characters  which  appear. 
Within  the  quotation  marks,  are  brief 
sketches  by  Mr.  Eisenschiml,  which 
give  a  line  or  two  of  information 
about  them. 


Principals 

Edwin  M.  Stanton — "Brusque,  in- 
solent, cruel  .  .  .  one  man  who  profited 
greatly  by  Lincoln's  death." 

John  Wilkes  Booth — Abraham  Lin- 
coln's assassin  who's  "services  had 
been  hired  and  paid  for  by  some  mys- 
terious power." 

Prisoners 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Surratt — "A  pious, 
industrious  housewife,  a  devoted  moth- 
er and  a  capable  business  woman." 

David  E.  Herold — "A  very  light, 
trivial,  unreliable  boy,  with  a  leaning 
toward  practical  jokes." 

Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mudd— "The  gentle 
kindly  country  practioner,  who  enjoyed 
nothing  more  than  a  peaceful  hour  in 
the  circle  of  his  family." 

Lewis  Paine — Who  stabbed  Secre- 
tary Seward — "a  young  giant  with  de- 
fiant eyes  .  .  .  who  expected  to  walk 
to  the  gallows  with  his  head  errect 
and  a  joke  on  his  lips." 

George  A.  Atzerodt — "A  shrinking 
little  man"  . . .  who  "positively  refused 
to  take  part  in  it  (the  assassination)." 

Michael  O'Laughlin — "A  victim  of 
mistaken  identity." 

Edward  Spangler — "The  happy,  go- 
lucky,  scene  shifter  at  Ford's  Theatre." 


Witnesses 

Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  —  "What 
prompted  the  wife  of  the  President  to 
make  this  unusual  request  in  behalf  of 
an  observer  and  mediocre  patrolman 
(Parker)?" 

John  F.  Parker— "Why  the  negli- 
gence of  the  guard  who  accompanied 
the  President  to  the  theatre?" 

Miss  Clara  Harris — "Was  it  some- 
thing more  than  forgetfulness  that 
changed  her  testimony  almost  over 
night?" 

Major  Rathbourne — "An  assertion 
made  if.  the  first  account  and  deleted 
in  the  second  must  have  been  stricken 
out  deliberately  and  for  good  reasons. 
For  what  reasons?" 

S.  P.  Hanseom — "Here  we  have  an 
editor  of  a  metropolitan  daily  in  pos- 
session of  a  sensational  and  exclusive 
news  story  .  .  .  What  made  him  keep 
it  under  cover?" 

General  Grant  —  "What  compelled 
Grant  to  be  absent  (from  the  theatre) 
or  else  who  influenced  him  to  leave 
town?" 

Colonel  Conger — "Who  was  shot  at 
Garretts'  farm  on  the  night  of  April 
26,  1865?" 

Col.  L.  C.  Baker— "What  did  Baker 
strive  so  hard  to  intimate?  Were  his 
lines  intended  to  convey  the  thought 
that  Stanton  was  obsessed  with  a 
ghastly  fear?" 

Prosecutor 

Although  refraining  from  making 
positive  statements  which  might  an- 
swer the  great  question  propounded  in 
the  title,  the  author  does  not  leave  the 
reader  in  doubt  about  the  main  thesis 
of  his  book.  In  fact,  it  might  be  stated 
in   a   positive   affirmation   something 

like  this:  Resolved,  That  Mr. 

was  primarily  responsible  for  the  mur- 
der of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

To  the  support  of  this  argument,  the 
author  has  brought  for  observation 
and  study,  an  immense  volume  of 
original  duly  authorized  documents, 
and  an  enthusiasm  generated  by  the 
conviction  that  he  is  not  mistaken  in 
his  conclusions.  Having  so  thoroughly 
and  often  impressively  submitted  the 
affirmative  side  of  the  debate,  it  would 
be  especially  valuable  if  he  would  now 
prepare  a  companion  volume  setting 
forth  an  equally  impressive  argument 


for  those  who  may  favor  the  negative 
view  point. 

Extraneous  Evidence 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that 
the  author  in  his  zeal  to  build  up  a 
strong  case  against  the  character  of 
the  chief  adversary  in  his  thesis,  has 
been  led  far  afield  from  the  general 
argument  of  the  assassination  of  Lin- 
coln to  assume  the  role  of  a  criticque 
in  the  field  of  military  technique.  Two 
chapters  in  his  book,  assigned  to  this 
task,  will  not  find  many  students  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  sympathetic  with  his 
conclusions. 

It  is  a  new  Lincoln  indeed,  who  was 
apparently  not  adverse  to  prolonging 
the  war  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
abolishing  slavery;  who  "sensed  a  fu- 
ture rival  in  this  idol  of  the  army  (Mc- 
Clellan)  and  was  not  particular  an- 
xious to  help  him  gather  laurels;"  who 
"never  sought  to  square  himself  with 
the  man"  he  had  wronged;  who  was 
himself  "responsible  for  the  inaction 
of  the  navy."  It  is  very  difficult  for 
those  who  have  followed  Lincoln 
through  the  war  to  subscribe  to  Mr. 
Eisenschiml's  conclusions  that  "Stan- 
ton and  the  Radicals  had  greater  in- 
fluence over  Lincoln  than  military  ne- 
cessity." 

Verdict 
With  all  the  new  evidence  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Eisenschiml  before  us, 
in  which  he  makes  martyrs  out  of 
prisoners  and  creates  designing  hypo- 
crites out  of  many  who  have  been 
looked  upon  as  honorable  citizens,  yet 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  with  his  own  hand,  committed 
the  most  diabolical  deed  which  has 
ever  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
American  public  life.  Lincoln  is  still 
The  Martyr,  and  arguments  which 
have  a  tendency  to  center  public  in- 
terest on  the  criminals  rather  than  on 
the  great  sacrifice  made  by  the  nation 
in  the  loss  of  its  beloved  leader,  are 
but  of  secondary  importance.  Regard- 
less of  who  first  made  the  statement, 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  still,  "The  Man 
for  The  Ages." 
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•MORTALITY" — LINCOLN'S  FAVORITE  POEM 


Lincoln,  on  one  occasion  wrote  that 
he  would  give  all  he  was  worth  to  be 
able  to  compose  so  fine  a  poem  as 
"Mortality."  He  sent  a  copy  of  it  to 
an  acquaintance  by  the  name  of  John- 
ston, who  concluded  that  Lincoln  was 
the  author  and  so  indicated  in  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  it.  To  this 
suggestion  Lincoln  re-acted  as  follows: 
Fremont,  April  18,  1846. 

Friend  Johnston: 

....  I  have  not  your  letter  now  be- 
fore me;  but,  from  memory,  I  think  you 
ask  me  who  is  the  author  of  the  piece 
I  sent  you,  and  that  you  do  so  ask  as 
to  indicate  a  slight  suspicion  that  I 
myself  am  the  author.  Beyond  all  ques- 
tion, I  am  not  the  author.  I  would  give 
all  I  am  worth,  and  go  in  debt,  to  be 
able  to  write  so  fine  a  piece  as  I  think 
that  is.  Neither  do  I  know  who  is  the 
author.  I  met  it  in  a  straggling  form  in 
a  newspaper  last  summer,  and  I  re- 
member to  have  seen  it  once  before, 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  this  is 
all  I  know  about  it. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

The  poem  was  so  often  associated 
with  Lincoln,  who  on  many  occasions 
recited  it  from  memory  that  after  he 
became  President  it  appeared  in  print 
throughout  the  country  attributed  to 
him.  This  aroused  Lincoln  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  discovering,  if  possible,  the 
real  author  and  he  appealed  to  his 
friends  to  assist  him  in  this  quest.  Ap- 
parently it  was  James  Grant  Wilson, 
who  informed  Mr.  Lincoln  that  the 
author  of  the  poem  was  William  Knox. 
William  Knox 

William  Knox  was  born  in  Firth, 
Scotland,  on  August  17,  1789,  oldest 
son  of  Thomas  and  Barbara  Turnbull 
Knox.  He  had  a  grammar  school  edu- 
cation and  in  early  youth  began  to 
write  poems.  One  biographer  says, 
"He  was  short  in  stature,  but  hand- 
somely formed,  his  complexion  fair, 
and  his  hair  of  a  light  color.  He  was 
a  great  favorite  in  society,  possessing 
an  inexhaustable  fund  of  humor,  and 
was  an  excellent  story  teller,  and  re- 
peated and  sang  his  own  songs  with 
great  beauty."  He  passed  away  when 
he  was  but  thirty-six  years  of  age.  On 
his  tombstone  in  later  years,  there  was 
engraved  the  inscription,  "The  poem 
entitled  "Mortality"  by  William  Knox 
is  engraved  in  letters  of  gold  on  the 
walls  of  the  Imperial  Palace  at  St. 
Petersburg.  It  was,  also,  the  favorite 
poem  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  re- 
peated verses  of  it  on  the  day  of  his 
assassination." 

In  Edinburg,  Scotland,  where  Knox 
died  there  stands  the  first  heroic 
bronze  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
erected  on  foreign  soil.   It  is  the  work 


of  Thomas  Bissell  and  was  dedicated 
on  August  21,  1893. 

Early  Editions— 1818,  1824,  1825 
The  first  edition  of  Knox's  Poems 
was  published  in  1818,  under  the  cap- 
tion of  "The  Lonely  Hearth  and  Other 
Poems."  Whether  or  not  this  compila- 
tion contained  "Mortality"  we  are  not 
advised. 

The  second  edition  of  his  poems  was 
published  in  1824,  and  was  called  "The 
Songs  of  Israel."  It  was  a  two  volume, 
12  mo.  edition  and  contained  the  fa- 
mous poem  "Mortality." 

An  edition  appeared  in  1825,,  just 
a  year  later  than  the  earlier  printing 
under  the  caption  "The  Harp  of  Zion." 
Whether  or  not,  "Mortality"  was  re- 
printed we  do  not  know. 

Almanac  Copy — 1831 
It  would  appear  from  the  letter  to 
Johnston  that  it  was  about  1831,  when 
Lincoln  first  observed  the  poem.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  called  to  his  atten- 
tion by  Dr.  Jason  Duncan  of  New  Sa- 
lem, Illinois,  who  discovered  it  with 
no  authors  name  attached  in  an  al- 
manac. As  far  as  we  know  the  name 
of  the  almanac  in  which  the  poem  was 
printed  has  not  been  discovered. 
Newspaper  Copy — 1845 
It  was  the  year  before  the  corres- 
pondence with  Johnston,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1845,  that  Lincoln  observed  a 
copy  of  the  poem  in  a  newspaper.  He 
said  it  appeared  in  "a  straggling 
form."  A  copy  of  the  poem  appeared  in 
The  Louisville  Evening  Post  about  the 
time  mentioned  by  Lincoln  and  it  was 
in  "straggling  form,"  starting  with 
the  seventh  stanza  and  concluding 
with  the  sixth. 

Johnstone  Edition — 1847 
The  collected  poems  of  Knox  were 
brought  together  by  the  publisher, 
John  Johnstone,  of  London  in  1847, 
under  the  caption  "The  Lonely  Hearth, 
The  Songs  of  Israel,  Harp  of  Zion  and 
Other  Poems"  by  William  Knox. 

Sheet  Music — 1865 

After  Lincoln's  tragic  death  the 
theme  of  the  poem  encouraged  its  use 
more  widely  and  at  least  three  pieces 
of  sheet  music  appeared  in  1865,  con- 
taining the  words  of  "Mortality." 

The  Pearson  Copy  was  published  by 
Oliver  Ditson  and  Company,  Boston, 
under  the  caption,  "Oh  Why  Should 
the  Spirit  of  Mortal  be  Proud,  poem 
by  Abraham  Lincoln,  later  President 
of  the  United  States,  music  by  George 
C.  Pearson." 

The  Sedgwick  copy  was  entitled 
"President  Lincoln's  Favorite  Poem" 
with  music  by  A.  Sedgwick.  It  also 
gave  a  brief  account  of  the  reciting 


of  the  poem  by  Lincoln  as  copied  down 
by  Carpenter.  It  was  published  by 
Wm.  A.  Pond  and  Company,  New 
York. 

The  Everest  Copy  was  also  called 
"President  Lincoln's  Favorite  Poem" 
and  stated  that  it  was  "copied  by  F. 
B.  Carpenter  while  our  lamented  chief 
was  reciting  it."  This  number  was 
adapted  to  music  by  C.  Everest  and 
published  by  Lee  and  Walker,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Hours  at  Home  Magazine — 1865 
One  of  the  earliest  monthly  maga- 
zines to  feature  the  poem  was  "Hours 
at  Home"  for  September,  18G5,  edited 
by  J.  M.  Sherwood,  who  evidently 
wrote  the  article  on  "Mr.  Lincoln's 
Favorite  Poem,  and  Its  Author."  Be- 
sides giving  an  interesting  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  Knox,  it  printed  the  en- 
tire fourteen  stanzas  of  the  poem. 

Humphrey's  Illustrated  Book — 1877 
A  separately  printed  brochure  bear- 
ing the  title  "Oh  Why  Should  the 
Spirit  of  Mortal  Be  Proud?"  was  pub- 
lished in  1877,  by  Lee  and  Shepard, 
Boston.  The  illustrations,  one  for  each 
stanza  were  designed  by  Miss  L.  B. 
Humphrey.  The  name  of  Lincoln  is  not 
mentioned  and  it  is  properly  credited 
to  William  Knox.  Other  separately 
printed  copies  of  the  poem  have  since 
been  printed. 

The  Houser  Brochure — 1935 
The  most  exhaustive  study  of  Knox's 
poem  "Mortality"  as  it  has  become 
associated  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  has 
appeared  in  a  brochure  prepared  by 
M.  L.  Hauser  and  was  published  in 
1935.  by  Edward  W.  Meredith  of 
Peoria,  Illinois.  It  is  entitled  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  Favorite  Poem,  Its  Au- 
thor and  His  Book."  The  monograph 
also  appears  in  "The  Lincoln  Group 
Papers"  published  by  The  Black  Cat 
Press,  Chicago. 

The    first    and    last   verses    of    the 
fourteen    stanzas     of    the    immortal 
poem  follow. 
Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal 

be  proud? 
Like  a  swift-fleeting  meteor,  a  fast- 
flying  cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of 

the  wave, 
Man  passes  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the 
grave. 

'Tis    the    wink    of    an    eye,    'tis    the 

draught  of  a  breath, 
From   the   blossom   of  health  to   the 

paleness  of  death, 
From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and 

the  shroud: 
Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal 

be  proud  ? 
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VOSE'S  LINCOLN— A  RARITY 

The  book  on  Abraham  Lincoln  by  Reuben  Vose  is  with- 
out doubt  the  rarest  of  all  the  biographies  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  recent  acquisition  of  one  of  these  scarce  vol- 
umes by  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  has  made 
it  possible  to  reproduce  in  this  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore  an 
exact  facsimile  of  the  front  cover  page  which  bears  the 
title.  A  general  description  of  the  contents  of  the  book  is 
also  made  available. 

;arn  there  is  but  one 

udents,  although  the 


As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
other  copy  known  among  Lincoln 
announcement  of  this  fact  may 
possibly  bring  forth  informa- 
tion about  others.  In  1914, 
when  the  Major  Lambert  col- 
lection of  Lincolniana  was 
sold,  the  copy  of  Vose  which  he 
possessed  was  acquired  bv 
Judd  Stewart.  The  Stewart 
collection  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Huntington  Li- 
brary, San  Marino,  California, 
and  along  with  the  other  rare 
Lincoln  books,  the  Vose  bio- 
graphy was  included. 

One  Lincoln  book  authority 
who  has  done  considerable  re- 
search work  on  the  publica- 
tion, contacted  the  outstanding 
Lincoln  collectors  of  the  coun- 
try and  not  one  of  them  re- 
membered ever  having  seen  a 
copy  of  the  Vose  biography. 
He  had  about  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  no  such 
book.  A  letter  of  congratula- 
tions received  on  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Vose  volume  by  the 
Lincoln  National  Life  Founda- 
tion states:  "Beyond  all  doubt, 
you  have  the  rarest  of  the  rari- 
ties." 

The  book  is  but  2%  inches 
by  4%  inches  and  its  small  size 
may  have  contributed  to  its 
rarity.  The  cover  is  made  of  a 
brown  light  weight  grade  of 
paper.  On  the  outside  of  the 
front  cover  is  the  book's  title. 
The  outside  of  the  back  cover 
has  an  advertisement  by  Part- 
ridge, Pinchot,  &  Warren.  The 
inside  of  the  front  cover  bears 
the  copyright  notice  in  six 
lines,   dated   1860.    The   inside 

of  the  back  cover  contains  an  advetrisement  of  Hamil- 
ton Ewen. 

There  are  four  concluding  pages  in  the  book  of  the 
same  color  and  material  as  the  cover,  and  lettered  A,  B, 
C,  and  D.  These  pages  contain  advertisements  of  books  by 
Reuben  Vose.  One  is  described  as  follows:  "The  Conser- 
vative is  a  political  work  for  the  campaign  and  contains 
the  names  of  five  hundred  of  the  richest  men  in  New 
York."  Another  book  advertised,  title  not  given,  is  said 
to  contain  "The  most  eloquent  Republican  speeches  in  the 
whole  country."  The  most  interesting  information  on 
these  pages,  however,  is  the  brief  statement  about  the 
Lincoln  biography  itself.  The  following  paragraph  is 
the  complete  statement  about  the  book:  "Reuben  Vose,  No. 
45  Maiden  Lane  is  now  publishing  10,000  copies  of  the 
Lives  and  Speeches  of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin.  Price  15 
cents." 

The  format  of  the  book  makes  an  interesting  study  as 


it  shows  several  ingenious  methods  of  overcoming  diffi- 
culties which  confronted  the  publisher,  especially  in  page 
arrangement.  There  is  no  title  page,  not  even  a  caption 
title,  but  the  biographer  starts  abruptly  with  the  first 
paragraph  of  his  story.  The  first  page  is  numbered  with 
the  Roman  numeral  III,  assuming  that  the  cover  page  is 
number  I  and  the  copyright  page  on  the  back  of  the  cover 
is  number  II.  The  Roman  system  of  numbering  pages  is 
continued  through  page  LI.  This  section  is  given  over  to 
biographical  material  and  political  appeal. 

The  publisher  changed  to  the  Arabic  form  of  number- 
ing on  the  pages  containing 
the  speeches  of  Lincoln,  but 
for  some  reason,  probably  a 
typographical  error,  the  num- 
ber, although  following  page 
LI,  begins  with  42  instead  of 
52.  The  Arabic  method  con- 
tinues regularly  until  page  71, 
where  there  follows  page  71% 
and  then  a  blank  page  with  no 
printing  and  no  number  given 
or  anticipated,  as  the  next 
page  is  number  72.  The  last 
page  number  in  the  text  is  118. 
The  book  with  its  peculiar 
system  of  page  notations  real- 
ly contains  51  Roman  num- 
bered, 77  Arabic  numbered,  4 
lettered  and  the  2  back  cover 
pages,  a  total  of  134  pages. 
The  type  is  six  point  and  very 
difficult  to  read. 

The  first  page  of  the  text  in 
referring  to  Lincoln's  father, 
Thomas,  states  that  "he  died 
prematurely,  leaving  a  widow 
and  several  children  including 
Abraham."  In  reality,  Thomas 
Lincoln  lived  to  be  75  years 
old.  Generally  speaking,  how- 
ever, the  historical  references 
are  correct. 

The  arrangement  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  is  as  confusing  as 
the  page  numbering.  There  are 
f.ve  pages  of  biographical  data 
about  Lincoln,  one  on  Hamlin, 
then  the  author  returns  to  Lin- 
coln. The  major  part  of  the 
section  is  given  over  to  an  ap- 
peal for  the  support  of  Lincoln 
on  the  grounds  that  he  "sur- 
passes all  as  a  personification 
of  the  distinctive  genius  of  our 
country  and  its  institutions."  The  first  division  of  the 
book  concludes  with  the  Republican  platforms  of  1860 
and  1856. 

That  part  of  the  book  in  which  Arabic  numerals  are 
used  to  designate  the  pages  contains  four  addresses  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  variations  in  the  spelling  of  Lin- 
coln's name  to  be  found  in  the  captions  of  these  speeches 
is  unusually  interesting,  referring  to  Cooper  Institute  it 
is  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN.  In  the  reply  to  Douglas  at  Chi- 
cago, the  caption  is  HON.  AB.  LINCOLN.  The  famous 
House  Divided  speech  was  delivered  by  HON.  ABM.  LIN- 
COLN. The  climax  is  found  in  the  caption  of  the  July, 
1858,  meeting  at  Springfield  which  was  addressed  by 
HON.  ABR'M  LINCOLN. 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  would  be  pleased 
to  learn  of  any  other  copies  of  the  Vose  Biography  in 
existence  besides  those  mentioned  in  this  bulletin. 
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BURIALS 

A  mumified  body  claimed  to  be  that  of  John  Wilkes 
Booth  was  offered  in  1920  to  the  publishers  of  The  Dear- 
born Independent  for  the  sum  of  $1,000.  Mr.  F.  L.  Black 
was  assigned  to  the  task  of  thoroughly  investigating  the 
claims  of  Finis  L.  Bates  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  owner 
of  the  mummy  and  author  of  a  book  attempting  to  show 
that  Booth  was  never  captured. 

Mr.  Black  spent  many  months  running-  down  traditions 
which  claimed  that  the  assassin  of  Lincoln  escaped.  He 
proved  that  the  Bates  story  and  similar  efforts  were 
wholly  unreliable.  One  who  has  talked  with  Mr.  Black  or 
read  his  convincing  articles  printed  in  The  Dearborn  In- 
dependent during  1925,  wiil  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  cap- 
ture of  John  Wilkes  Booth  in  the  Garrett  barn  on  April 
26,  1865. 

It  is  doubtful  if  many  murderers  carried  in  their 
pockets  and  on  their  very  bodies  more  marks  of  absolute 
identification  than  did  Booth.  A  pin  removed  from  his 
shirt  when  it  was  unbuttoned  to  allow  him  to  breathe 
more  freely  after  he  was  shot  bore  this  inscription,  "Dan 
Bryant  to  J.  W.  Booth."  From  his  pockets  a  diary  was 
taken  in  which  he  had  written  in  his  own  hand,  episodes 
of  his  escape.  A  check  was  also  found  in  his  purse  made 
out  to  John  Wilkes  Booth. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  February  10, 1937,  the  editor 
of  Lincoln  Lore  interviewed  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  a 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Mears,  who  witnessed  the  interment  of  the 
body  of  John  Wilkes  Booth  in  his  fourth  and  final  burial 
place.  The  interview  with  Mr.  Mears  was  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  gathering  of  information  for  this  copy  of 
Lincoln  Lore. 

John  Wilkes  Booth  was  .'hot  at  2:30  a.  m.  on  the  morn- 
ing of  April  26,  and  died  at  7  a.  m.  on  the  porch  of  the 
Garrett  home  to  which  place  he  had  been  removed  shortly 
after  the  shooting.  The  body  was  wrapped  in  an  army 
blanket  and  later  the  bound  corpse  was  sewed  in  a  pinny 
sack.  It  was  placed  in  a  wagon  and  taken  from  the  Gar- 
rett home  near  Port  Royal  in  Caroline  County,  Virginia, 
to  the  Potomac  River  where  it  was  placed  on  the  steamer 
John  S.  Ide.  A  tug  was  sent  out  from  Washington  to  meet 
the  steamer  and  the  body  of  Booth  was  transferred  to  it 
at  10:40  o'clock  that  night.  The  monitor,  Montauk,  was 
ordered  from  the  navy  yard  to  pull  out  into  the  eastern 
brnnch  of  the  Anacostia  and  here  at  1:45  a.  m.  the  day 
following  Booth's  death,  the  body  was  transferred  from 
the  tug  to  the  war  ship.  Here  at  11 :00  a.  m.  an  autopsy 
was  made  and  a  coroner's  inquest  was  held.  The  clerk  at 
the  Washington  hotel  where  Booth  usually  stayed  posi- 
tively identified  him  by  the  initials  "J.  W.  B."  tatooed  in 
India  ink  on  the  right  hand  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger. A  physician  who  had  treated  Booth  for  a  small 
tumor  on  his  neck  identified  him  by  the  peculiar  scar  that 
it  had  left. 

Several  persons  who  knew  the  assassin  personally 
agreed  without  a  moment's  hesitation  that  the  body  was 
that  of  the  actor  John  Wilkes  Booth.  With  the  initial  pin, 
the  diary  and  the  check  in  his  name,  supplemented  by  the 
initials  on  his  hand,  the  scar  on  his  neck  and  the  filling 
in  a  tooth,  is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  a  more  dependable 
and  irrefutable  identification? 

If  there  be  a  mystery  associated  with  the  decease  of 
Booth  it  does  not  relate  directly  to  him  but  to  the  strange 
and  unusual  methods  which  intelligent  men  have  pursued 
in  an  attempt  to  perpetuate  an  utterly  groundless  myth 
which  claims  that  the  man  who  killed  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  never  apprehended. 

The  First  Interment — 1865 

The  body  of  Booth,  now  fully  identified,  was  again 
wrapped  in  the  same  clothes  and  about  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Baker,  two  men 
in  a  row  boat  took  the  body  to  the  east  side  of  the  ar- 
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senal  grounds.  Here  it  was  temporarily  deposited  under 
guard  in  a  semi-enclosure  called  the  Summer  House. 

As  the  midnight  hour  was  being  called  by  the  sentries, 
the  store  keeper  of  the  arsenal,  Mr.  Stebbins,  and  four 
men  placed  the  body  on  a  wagon  bed  and  removed  it  to  a 
storage  room  with  a  dirt  floor,  forty  by  fifty  feet,  in  the 
old  penitentiary.  A  shallow  excavation  had  been  made  in 
the  extreme  southeast  comer  of  the  large  room.  In  the 
meantime  a  box  had  been  prepared  by  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  and  had  been  set  in  the  grave.  The 
body  of  Booth,  still  wrapped  in  blanket  and  gunny  sack, 
was  placed  in  the  box  and  the  grave  was  covered  on  a 
level  with  the  floor. 

Storehouse  Depository — 1867 

In  1867,  the  building  standing  over  the  grave  of  Booth 
was  razed  to  provide  room  for  the  War  College  and  office 
quarters.  The  body  of  Booth  was  exhumed  and  removed 
to  a  large  storehouse  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
arsenal  grounds.  Here  he  was  placed  beside  the  bodies  of 
the  four  conspirators  who  also  had  paid  the  penalty  with 
their  lives.  The  name  Booth  was  painted  on  the  box  con- 
taining his  body  to  positively  identify  it  from  the  others. 
Burial  in  the  Weaver  Vault— 1869 

On  February  18,  1869,  by  permission  of  President 
Johnson,  the  body  of  John  Wilkes  Booth  was  removed  to 
Baltimore.  The  remains  were  in  charge  of  a  Baltimore 
undertaker,  J.  H.  Weaver.  Harvey  and  Marr,  Washing- 
ton undertakers,  were  called  upon  to  assist  Mr.  Weaver. 
Edwin  Booth,  brother  of  John  Wilkes,  accompanied  the 
undertakers  to  the  place  of  interment  at  the  store  house. 
Upon  the  return  to  the  Washington  undertaker's  estab- 
lishment, the  box  marked  "Booth"  was  opened  and  the 
dentist  who  had  filled  Booth's  teeth  made  a  satisfactory 
identification.  Edwin  Booth  then  had  the  body  placed  in 
a  plain  casket  and  removed  to  Baltimore. 

The  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  body  at  Weaver's 
undertaking  rooms,  in  Baltimore,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Wagner 
and  William  M.  Pegram,  viewed  the  body.  Mr.  Pegram 
made  this  statement  for  the  press:  "Mr.  Wagner  and  I 
looked  at  the  body  as  it  lay  dressed  in  the  suit  of  clothes 
in  which  he  had  been  shot.  On  the  right  leg  was  a  long 
calvary  boot  coming  up  to  the  knee.  The  left  leg  was  dis- 
jointed at  both  the  knee  and  ankle  ....  The  skin  was 
still  drawn  tightly  over  the  grinny  skull,  which  showed 
the  splendid  teeth  for  which  Booth  was  noted,  there  be- 
ing only  a  single  filling  which  was  identified  by  the  den- 
tist who  did  the  work.  The  coal  black  hair  which  rolled 
back  from  the  forehead  had  grown  nearly  a  foot.  The 
family  fully  identified  the  body  as  that  of  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  all  dougts  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  The 
above  testimony  was  also  confirmed  by  Henry  C.  Wagner, 
who  stated,  "I  hereby  certify  that  the  said  statement  is 
absolutely  correct."  The  body  was  placed  by  Mr.  Weaver, 
the  undertaker,  in  his  own  vault  in  Greenmount  Cemetery. 
Burial  in  the  Booth  Lot — 1869 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Mears,  who  witnessed  the  final  inter- 
ment of  the  assassin,  states  that  the  Booth  lot  was  ori- 
ginally in  the  old  Baltimore  Cemetery  but  in  1869  a  lot 
was  acquired  in  Greenmount  Cemetery.  The  body  of 
John  Wilkes  Booth  was  taken  from  the  Weaver  vault  on 
June  26  and  placed  in  the  lot  with  other  members  of  the 
Booth  family  and  his  name  appears  on  the  family  stone 
with  the  others.  Mr.  Mears  affirmed,  "I  saw  the  body  of 
John  Wilkes  Booth  lowered  into  the  grave."  For  many 
years  he  had  charge  of  th3  lot  and  at  one  time,  upon  the 
request  of  Edwin  Booth,  ha  was  commissioned  to  beautify 
the  lot.  Mr.  Mears  said  each  grave  was  discussed  and 
when  they  came  to  the  grave  of  John  Wilkes  Booth,  Ed- 
win Booth  turned  to  him  and  said,  "Let  it  remain  as  it  is, 
unmarked." 
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LINCOLN'S  ADMIRATION  FOR  HALLECK'S  POEMS 


Lincoln's  love  for  the  poets  is  well  known  and  his  abil- 
ity to  quote  from  many  of  them  is  a  matter  of  record.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  before  public  opinion  had 
placed  a  very  high  value  on  the  work  of  Fitz-Greene  Hal- 
leck,  Lincoln  had  expressed  his  admiration  for  several 
of  Halleck's  lines.  Less  than  three  weeks  before  Lincoln's 
death,  he  was  visited  by  James  Grant  Wilson  and  some 
friends.  Mr.  Wilson  made  this  memorandum  in  his  diary 
at  that  time :  "The  President  at  the  White  House  read  to 
three  intimate  friends  with  much  power  and  pathos,  Hal- 
leck's "Alnwick  Castle"  and  "Marco  Bozzaris." 

James  Grant  Wilson  was  traveling  abroad  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1856  and  spent  a  day  with  Robert  Burns'  youngest 
sister,  Isabella,  who  is  said  to  have  resembled  the  poet 
more  than  any  other  member  of  the  family.  She  was  over 
eighty  years  old  and  the  last  survivor  of  the  Burnses.  In 
talking  about  her  brother  she  expressed  the  opinion  that 
nothing  had  been  written  about  him  which  was  equal  to 
the  lines  the  poet  Halleck  had  contributed. 

In  the  month  of  April,  I860,  Mr.  Wilson  was  located  in 
Chicago  where  he  was  publishing  a  literary  journal  called 
The  Record.  His  office  was  in  the  Portland  Block  on  Dear- 
born Street  where  Leonard  Volk  also  had  his  studio  on 
the  sixth  floor.  One  day  Lincoln,  who  was  then  giving 
Volk  some  sittings,  was  met  on  the  stairway  by  Wilson 
and  invited  to  visit  his  office  on  his  return  from  the 
studio. 

Lincoln  was  very  much  interested  in  the  busts  of 
Shakespeare  and  Burns,  which  adorned  Mr.  Wilson's 
office  and  which  he  had  brought  from  Stratford  and  Ayr. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  led  to  comment,  "They  are  my  two  fav- 
orite authors,  and  I  must  manage  to  see  their  birthplaces 
some  day,  if  I  can  contrive  to  cross  the  Atlantic."  Shortly 
after  this  visit  Mr.  Wilson  presented  Abraham  Lincoln 
with  a  copy  of  Halleck's  poems  and  in  the  letter  which 
accompanied  the  book,  Wilson  mentioned  the  fact  that 
he  had  met  Robert  Burns'  sister.  Lincoln  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  the  book  with  the  following  letter: 

Springfield,  May  2,  1860 
Mr.  James  G.  Wilson. 

My  Dear  Friend:  I  am  greatly  obliged  for  the  volume 
of  your  friend  Fitz-Greene  Halleck's  poems.  Many  a 
month  has  passed  since  I  have  met  with  anything  more 
admirable  than  his  beautiful  lines  on  Burns.  With  Aln- 
wick Castle,  Marco  Bozzaris,  and  Red  Jacket,  I  am  also 
much  pleased. 

It  is  wonderful  that  you  should  have  seen  and  known 
a  sister  of  Robert  Burns.  You  must  tell  me  something 
about  her  when  we  meet  again. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 


Lincoln,  always  a  great  admirer  of  Burns,  thought 
Halleck's  long  tribute  to  him  which  contained  thirty- 
eight  stanzas  a  very  beautiful  poem.  These  two  verses 
must  have  especially  impressed  him;  and  how  much  more 
they  impress  those  who  have  stood  at  Lincoln's  birth- 
place and  the  Lincoln  National  Memorial. 

I've  stood  beside  the  cottage  bed 

Where  the  Bard-peasant  first  drew  breath; 

A  straw-thatched  roof  above  his  head, 
A  straw-wrought  couch  beneath. 


And  I  have  stood  beside  the  pile, 

His  monument — that  tells  to  Heaven 

The  homage  of  earth's  proudest  isle 
To  that  Bard-peasant  given! 

From  "Alnwick  Castle"  the  opening  lines  must  have 
impressed  Lincoln.  His  own  people  had  always  been  a 
migratory  family,  living  on  the  very  frontiers  of  west- 
ern civilization.  Not  so  the  royal  family  of  Alnwick 
Castle: 

Home  of  the  Percy's  high-born  race, 
Home  of  their  beautiful  and  brave, 

Alike  their  birth  and  burial  place, 
Their  cradle  and  their  grave! 

"Red  Jacket,"  a  poem  eulogizing  an  Indian  chief,  "also 
a  Monarch  born,"  is  far  removed  from  the  atmosphere 
of  Alnwick  Castle  but  was  quite  familiar  to  Lincoln.  A 
single  stanza  in  which  the  chief's  eloquence  is  praised, 
may  have  indirectly  influenced  the  writing  of  the  Gettys- 
burg Address  when  he  told  a  friend  that  it  was  to  be 
"short,  short,  short." 

Is  eloquence? — Her  spell  is  thine  that  reaches 
The  heart,  and  makes  the  wisest  head  its  sport; 

And  there's  one  rare,  strange  virtue  in  thy  speeches, 
The  secret  of  their  mastery — they  are  short. 

The  closing  lines  of  "Marco  Bozzaris"  must  have  im- 
pressed Lincoln  deeply  and  they  were  prophetic  of  his 
own  place  in  history. 

And  even  she  who  gave  thee  birth, 
Will,  by  their  pilgrim-circled  hearth, 

Talk  of  thy  doom  without  a  sigh: 
For  thou  art  Freedom's  now,  and  Fame's ; 
One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names, 

That  were  not  born  to  die. 
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LINCOLN  SHRINES  IN  WASHINGTON 


George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln  are  more 
often  associated  than  any  other  two  American  charac- 
ters. The  city  of  Washington  named  after  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  become  the  outstanding 
memorial  of  the  nation's  father,  while  within  the  city 
stands  the  country's  most  impressive  tribute  to  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

A  visitor  in  the  national  capital  who  may  be  especially 
interested  in  Lincoln  shrines  often  misses  some  of  the 
more  important  ones  because  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
available  any  directory  which  catalogues  in  a  group  these 
widely  scattered  sites  and  objects.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore  to  list  the  more  important  Lin- 
coln shrines  in  the  capital  city. 

The  Capitol 

In  the  rotunda  of  the  capitol  may  be  seen  one  of  the 
few  Lincoln  statues  modeled  from  life.  A  sixteen  year  old 
girl,  Vinnie  Eeam,  was  the  sculptor  and  Lincoln  gladly 
gave  her  several  sittings  for  her  studies.  The  dome  of 
the  capitol  itself,  might  be  called  a  Lincoln  memorial  as 
the  crowning  "Statue  of  Freedom"  was  put  in  place  dur- 
ing Lincoln's  administration. 

The  White  House 

It  was  in  the  great  East  Room  of  the  White  House  that 
the  body  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  viewed  after  his  assas- 
sination in  1865,  and  in  the  Green  Room  the  body  of  little 
Willie  Lincoln  was  placed  after  his  death  in  1862.  The 
executive  offices  of  the  President  as  well  as  the  offices 
of  his  secretaries  were  on  the  second  floor.  Some  inter- 
esting mementoes  of  the  Lincoln  family  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  White  House. 

Soldier's  Home 

Lincoln  spent  the  summer  months,  when  the  days  were 
especially  oppressive,  in  the  Soldier's  Home,  known  then 
as  the  Anderson  Cottage.  The  building,  still  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation,  is  situated  four  miles  north  of  the 
capitol.  Here,  according  to  Carpenter,  the  artist,  Lincoln 
finished  writing  the  second  draft  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

Willird's  Hotel 

Upon  their  arrival  in  Washington  the  Lincoln's  went 
to  the  Willard  Hotel.  Guests  at  the  hotel  today  often  find 
in  their  rooms  upon  return  in  the  evening,  a  luscious 
apple  placed  on  a  paper  doily  bearing  the  following  in- 
scription: "Abraham  Lincoln  ....  greeted  the  cheering 
crowds  at  his  First  Inaugural,  from  the  balcony  of  his 
room  at  The  Old  Willard  Hotel.  Famous  for  his  stories, 
Lincoln  was  just  as  famous  for  his  nightly  apple-eating 
ritual ;  he  had  his  apple  even  during  emergency  meetings. 
We  hope  you  will  enjoy  sharing  in  the  Lincoln  tradition, 
at  The  New  Willard  Hotel." 

New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church 

The  Lincoln's  attended  the  New  York  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church  while  in  Washington  and  here  they  were 
assigned  a  pew  which  has  now  been  reserved  as  a  mem- 
orial to  the  Lincoln  familv.  The  original  church  building 
still  stands  and  in  the  vestry  on  the  first  floor  of  the  build- 
ing one  may  also  be  shown  where  Lincoln  sat  while  at- 
tending mid-week  servicer.  The  Lincoln  memorial  tower 
placed  on  the  church  was  made  possible  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Robert  T.  Lincoln  and  her  family. 

Library  of  Congress 

There  is  usually  on  display  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
some  rare  Lincoln  manuscripts.  In  one  case  there  has 
been  exhibited  for  some  time  the  original  manuscript  of 
the  Gettysburg  Address  and  also  the  original  writing  of 
the  Second  Inaugural  Address.  Lord  Curzon  called  these 


pieces  of  literature  two  of  the  three  outstanding  orations 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  The  Library  of  Congress  also 
has  an  exhaustive  collection  of  Lincoln  prints  and  some 
of  them  usually  can  be  seen  in  the  display  cases. 

Ford's  Theatre  Museum 
One  who  visits  the  Lincoln  Collection,  housed  in  Ford's 
Theatre  in  the  structure  where  Lincoln  was  assassinated, 
will  observe  the  wisdom  of  the  government  in  securing 
the  valuable  Oldroyd  Collection  of  Lincolniana  which 
forms  the  nucleus  of  the  interesting  items  on  exhibition. 
This  building  will  eventually,  if  it  does  not  already,  con- 
tain the  outstanding  collection  of  Lincoln  curios  in  the 
country. 

Peterson  House 

Just  across  the  street  from  Ford's  Theatre,  the  gov- 
ernment has  acquired  possession  of  another  important 
building — the  house  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  passed 
away.  It  has  been  put,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  the  same 
order  in  which  it  was  found  on  the  night  of  Lincoln's 
assassination  and  one  is  greatly  impressed  with  the 
smallness  of  the  room  in  which  Lincoln  died.  It  is  smaller 
than  the  room  within  the  log  cabin  walls  where  he  was 
born. 

Smithsonian  Institute 

One  of  the  most  impressive  exhibits  in  the  old  Smith- 
sonian Building  is  the  Lincoln  display  case  just  to  the 
right  of  the  main  entrance.  Here  one  may  see  a  tall  hat, 
black  cravat,  broadcloth  coat,  vest  and  trousers  once 
worn  by  Lincoln.  There  is  also  deposited  here  a  collection 
of  the  original  Volk  studies  of  Lincln's  head  and  hands 
in  both  plaster  and  bronze.  A  copy  of  the  Mills'  mask  is 
also  on  exhibition.  Other  sculptural  works  within  the  ex- 
hibit case  consist  of  a  Pareian  marble  bust  of  Lincoln  and 
a  medallion  of  him  by  Amelia  Tyler.  These  curios  are 
also  enclosed  in  the  case:  manuscript,  a  pen  presented  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  a  wedge  said  to  have  been  used 
by  Lincoln  in  splitting  rails. 

There  may  also  be  observed  at  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute a  small  replica  of  the  St.  Gaudens  standing  figure  of 
Lincoln,  and  also  presented  by  the  sculptor,  a  bust  of  his 
famous  Lincoln  already  mentioned.  A  bust  of  Lincoln  by 
Henry  Kirke  Brown  similar  to  his  Gettysburg  study  is 
displayed.  Some  other  works  of  art  with  a  Lincoln  theme 
include  four  of  the  famous  Historical  Paintings  by 
Ferris. 

Flannvry  Statue 

One  of  the  earliest  statues  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
made  by  Lott  Flannery.  It  was  placed  in  front  of  the 
District  Court  House  and  was  dedicated  in  1868.  Upon 
the  remodeling  of  some  of  the  buildings  in  the  vicinity, 
the  statue  was  removed  but  has  now  been  replaced  on  its 
old  site. 

Ball  Statue 

One  of  the  most  impressive  statues  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

and  the  only  heroic  bronze  statue  of  the  President  in 

Washington  may  be  seen  in  Lincoln  Park.  It  is  the  well 

known  "Emancipation  Group"  done  by  Thomas  Ball. 

The  Lincoln  Memorial 

There  is  nothing  more  impressive  in  memorial  archi- 
tecture in  America  than  the  magnificent  tribute  to  Lin- 
coln in  the  nation's  capital  known  as  "The  Lincoln 
Memorial."  Seated  in  a  huge  armchair  within  the  mem- 
orial building  is  a  heroic  figure  of  Abraham  Lincoln  by 
French  cut  in  white  marbli:.  No  one  visiting  Washington 
would  care  to  miss  viewing  the  greatest  of  all  the  Lincoln 
shrines. 
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LINCOLN'S  EUROPEAN  ANCESTRY 


The  coronation  of  King  George  has 
raised  the  question  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's European  ancestry  and  the  ori- 
gin of  the  paternal  line  of  the  family. 
The  first  American  progenitor  of  the 
President  was  named  Samuel  Lincoln 
and  his  identity  has  been  positively 
established. 

It  can  now  be  affirmed  that  Samuel 
Lincoln  came  to  America  as  a  youth 
from  Norfolk  County,  England.  Al- 
though at  the  time  of  the  removal  he 
was  apparently  living  at  Norwich,  he 
was  born  at  Hingham,  also  in  Norfolk 
County. 

There  is  still  some  confusion  about 
the  exact  date  of  Samuel  Lincoln's 
birth  and  his  age  at  the  time  he  mi- 
grated to  America.  There  is  little 
doubt  but  what  he  is  the  same  Samuel 
Lincoln  who  is  entered  on  the  records 
of  Hingham,  England  as  having  been 
baptized  on  August  24, 1622.  His  death 
record  is  preserved  at  Hingham,  Mas- 
sachusetts as  of  May  26, 1690.  Wheth- 
er or  not  his  baptismal  rites  were  de- 
layed a  few  months  after  his  birth  and 
whether  or  not  he  was  seventy-one  at 
the  time  of  his  death  is  not  positively 
known.  Probably  he  was  born  in  1619. 

Samuel  Lincoln  was  the  sixth  son 
and  the  seventh  child  of  Edward  Lin- 
coln, gentleman,  of  Hingham  County, 
Norfolk,  England.  Two  older  broth- 
ers, Thomas,  the  weaver  and  Daniel, 
the  husbandman,  preceeded  Samuel  to 
America,  where  they  settled  at  a  town 
named  after  their  old  English  com- 
munity, Hingham. 

Samuel  Lincoln's  father,  Edward, 
was  the  oldest  son  of  Richard  Lincoln, 
which  under  the  old  English  law  of 
primogeniture  made  him  the  heir  to 
his  father's  estate.  His  mother  was 
Elizabeth  Remching,  oldest  daughter 
of  Richard  Remching  and  Elizabeth, 
his  wife.  She  died,  however,  when 
Samuel  was  a  small  child.  His  father 
married  again  and  a  son  Richard  was 
born  to  this  second  union.  The  wife 
soon  passed  away  and  a  third  mar- 
riage contract  was  consumated  with  a 
widow  by  the  name  of  Margery  Dun- 
ham. If  there  were  children  by  this 
third  marriage  it  is  not  known. 


After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Mar- 
gery, still  another  companion  was 
sought  and  wedded.  The  new  wife's 
name  was  Anne  Small,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Bird.  The  first  child  of 
the  fourth  marriage  was  a  daughter, 
Ann,  baptised  in  1599,  a  daughter 
named  Elizabeth  and  a  son  named 
Henry  were  also  born  in  1602  and 
1605,  respectively.  This  last  wife,  who 
was  many  years  younger  than  her  hus- 
band, began  to  plan  how  she  might 
acquire  for  herself  and  her  own  chil- 
dren the  property  which  legally  be- 


FIVE  GENERATIONS  OF  ENGLISH 
LINCOLNS 

I  Robert  Lincoln— d.  1543 

II  Robert  Lincoln— d.  1556 

III  Richard  Lincoln— d.  1620 

IV  Edward  Lincoln— d.  1640 

V  Samuel  Lincoln — d.  1690 


longed  to  Edward,  the  first  bora  son 
and  legal  heir. 

When  Richard  Lincoln  made  his  will, 
the  oldest  son,  Edward  was  not  men- 
tioned and  his  wife  Ann,  with  her 
three  children  became  the  only  bene- 
ficiaries. Edward  Lincoln  says  in  the 
litigation  over  the  will,  "His  father 
was  much  laboured  by  his  latter  wife 
to  make  a  will  for  the  advancement  of 
her  children,"  while  he  was  "disin- 
herited by  her  meaness  and  procure- 
ment." 

It  is  assured*  from  the  records  re- 
lating to  the  property  of  Samuel  Lin- 
coln's grandfather,  Richard  that  he 
died  possessed  of  a  very  respectable 
estate.  If  the  property  had  descended 
to  the  oldest  son,  Edward  as  was  cus- 
tomary, Samuel's  father  would  have 
been  very  well-to-do  and  possibly  there 
would  not  have  been  the  incentive  for 
Samuel  to  seek  his  own  fortunes  in 
America. 

Richard  Lincoln's  father,  Robert, 
and  the  great  grandfather  of  Samuel 
was  also  a  resident  of  Hingham,  Eng- 
land where  the  family  apparently  had 


lived  for  several  generations.  He  mar- 
ried Margaret  Alberye,  but  died  before 
his  oldest  son  Richard  became  of  age. 
His  will  drawn  on  January  14,  1556, 
and  proven  on  the  29th  of  the  same 
month  gives  us  the  names  of  two  sons, 
Richard  and  John,  two  daughters, 
Katherine  and  agnes,  and  also  a  post- 
humous child  about  whom  no  informa- 
tion has  been  gathered.  The  widow 
later  married  Roger  Wright  and  sur- 
vived her  second  husband. 

We  are  able  to  go  back  one  more 
generation  as  the  will  of  Robert's 
father,  for  whom  he  was  named,  is 
also  extant.  The  senior  Robert  Lin- 
coln of  Hingham,  made  his  will  on 
April  18,  1540,  and  the  inheritance  he 
left  his  son  Robert,  junior,  is  refer- 
red to  by  Edward  Lincoln,  father  of 
Samuel  as  "the  inheritance  of  Robert 
Lincoln,  father  of  the  said  Richard." 

The  earliest  English  ancestor  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  President,  who 
has  been  definitely  identified  with  the 
family  is  the  Robert  Lincoln  of  Hing- 
ham, who  made  his  will  in  1540.  The 
last  member  of  the  American  family 
bearing  the  name  of  Lincoln  was  also 
Robert  who  died  in  Vermont  in  1926. 

Samuel  Lincoln  was  baptized  in  the 
Hingham  Parish  church  as  noted  in 
record.  There  also,  his  grandfather, 
Richard  Lincoln  was  buried  in  "the 
middle  isle"  of  the  church.  The  prom- 
inence of  his  burial  place  puts  him  in 
the  class  known  as  "the  gentry"  or 
gentlemen. 

The  church  of  St.  Andrew  at  Hing- 
ham, Norfolk  county,  England  has  be- 
come a  European  Lincoln  shrine.  In 
a  niche  in  the  wall  of  the  church  there 
was  unveiled  on  October  15,  1919,  a 
bust  of  Abraham  Lincoln  by  Volk.  Un- 
der the  bust,  engraved  in  stone  one 
may  read  this  inscription: 

"In  this  parish  for  many  generations 
lived  the  Lincolns,  ancestors  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  to  whom,  greatest  of  that 
lineage,  many  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  erected  this  memorial,  in 
the  hope  that  for  all  ages  between  that 
land  and  this  land  and  for  all  lands, 
there  shall  be  malice  toward  none  with 
charity  for  all." 
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LINCOLN  VISITING  THE  WOUNDED 


Memorial  Day  recalls  the  deep  sympathy  which  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  often  expressed  for  those  who  were  endur- 
ing physical  suffering,  and  even  death,  for  the  cause  they 
believed  to  be  just.  In  the  series  of  informal  portraits 
which  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company  is 
now  having  made  to  help  visualize  the  outstanding  char- 
acteristics of  Lincoln,  the  study  "Lincoln  Visiting  the 
Wounded"  by  Pruett  Carter  is  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive. 

During  the  war  the  nation's  capitol  was  literally  a  city 
of  hospitals.    There  were  twenty-one  buildings  in  use  at 
one    time,    caring    for    more    than    fourteen    thousand 
patients.   Aside  from  these  structures  made  available  for 
the  exclusive  task  of 
caring  for  the  wound- 
ed,   public    buildings, 
halls,  schools,  church- 
es, private  dwellings, 
etc.  were  used  to  pro- 
vide   for    those    who 
were  less  seriously  im- 
paired. 

At  Alexanderia, 
there  was  a  huge  con- 
valescent camp  where 
at  one  time  10,000 
patients  were  gath- 
ered. If  one  can  con- 
ceive of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln living  in  the  very 
midst  of  this  hospital 
city,  it  will  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  associate  the 
accompanying  picture 
with  the  usual  routine 
of  the  President  as  he 
went  from  one  hos- 
pital to  another  with 
his  words  of  encour- 
agement, sympathy, 
and  even  benedictions. 

Lincoln  appointed 
Dr.  Bliss  to  organize 
the  hospital  units  in 
Washington  and  the 
building  of  Armory 
Square  Hospital  re- 
sulted from  his  rec- 
ommendations. During 
its  construction  he 

met  Dr.  Bliss  twice  each  week  to  consult  with  him  about 
helpful  appliances  for  the  comfort  of  the  injured.  The  cost 
of  many  of  these  improvements  he  paid  for  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  Among  the  many  incidents  remembered  at  Ar- 
mory Square  during  the  President's  visits  there  was  Lin- 
coln's question  to  a  Pennsylvania  soldier  who  exceeded 
him  in  height:  "Hello,  comrade,  do  you  know  when  your 
feet  get  cold?" 

Possibly  the  most  familiar  story  associating  Abraham 
Lincoln  with  one  of  his  many  visits  to  the  hospital  is  told 
by  Mrs.  Andrews  in  her  book  "The  Perfect  Tribute." 

The  traditional  scene  presents  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the  bed- 
side of  a  dying  confederate  officer.  The  President  has 
been  brought  there  by  the  soldier's  brother  whom  he  met 
bv  accident  and  who  was  in  search  for  a  lawyer  to  draw 
up  a  will.  The  identity  of  the  President  was  unknown  to 
both  of  the  brothers.  The  invalid's  sister  had  brought  in 
a  newspaper  containing  a  copy  of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address  which  had  been  admired  and  which  was  read  by 
the  dying  soldier  to  his  unknown  friend,  the  author. 


Mrs.  Pomeroy,  an  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  and  a 
nurse  at  Columbia  College  Hospital,  gives  this  reminis- 
cence of  a  visit  of  the  President : 

"I  was  in  my  room  at  the  time,  and  the  surgeon  in 
charge  came  and  told  me  that  the  President  would  like  to 
see  me.    Then  the   Surgeon-General   invited    me   to  do 
escort  duty  to  the  President,  by  going  all  through  the 
hospital,  which  I  did,  and  then  went  out  into  the  tents  and 
performed  the  duty  there.    The  soldiers  were  called  out 
by  the  officers,  arranged  in  a  straight  line,  and  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, in  his  unpretentious  way,  with  his  hat  off,  shook 
hands  with  each  one,  asking  his  name  and  the  name  of 
his  regiment  and  company.    Such  a  scene  will  never  be 
effaced  from  the  mem- 
ory of  the  soldiers  as 
the    lame,    halt    and 
withered  came   strag- 
gling into  line  at  the 
unexpected  beat  of  the 
drum. 

"Their  enthusiasm 
was  unbounded,  and 
they  expressed  their 
minds  after  the  inter- 
view by  saying,  'We'll 
vote  him  in  next  elec- 
tion.' 

"One  poor  fellow 
for  days  afterwards 
refused  to  wash  the 
hand  that  had  grasped 
the  President's." 

The  reminiscences 
of  Dr.  Jerome  Walker 
gives  a  good  picture  of 
Lincoln  in  the  hospit.- 
als.  The  incident  oc- 
curred at  City  Point, 
just  one  week  before 
his  assassination.  "As 
we  went  from  tent  to 
tent  I  could  not  but 
note  his  gentleness, 
his  friendly  greetings 
to  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed, his  quiet  humor 
as   he   drew   compari- 

LINCOLN  VISITING  THE  WOUNDED— By  Pruett  Carter  sons  between  himself 

J  and  the  very  tall  and 

very  short  men  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  his  genuine  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  soldiers. 

"Finally,  after  visiting  the  wards  occupied  by  our  in- 
valid and  convalescing  soldiers,  we  came  to  three  wards 
occupied  by  sick  and  wounded  Southern  prisoners.  With 
a  feeling  of  patriotic  duty,  I  said,  'Mr.  President,  you 
won't  want  to  go  in  there;  they  are  only  rebels.'  I  will 
never  forget  how  he  stopped  and  gently  laid  his  large 
hand  upon  my  shoulder  and  quietly  answered,  'You  mean 
Confederates.'  And  I  have  meant  Confederates  ever  since. 

"There  was  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  after  the  Presi- 
dent's remark  but  to  go  with  him  through  these  three 
wards ;  and  I  could  not  see  but  that  he  was  just  as  kind, 
his  handshakings  just  as  hearty,  his  interest  just  as  real 
for  the  welfare  of  the  men,  as  when  he  was  among  our 
own  soldiers. 

"As  we  returned  to  headquarters,  the  President  urged 
upon  me  the  importance  of  caring  for  them  as  faithfully 
as  I  should  for  our  own  sick  and  wounded." 


"ho.  4^ 
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LINCOLN    PILGRIMS 


An  increasing  number  of  people  each  year  make  their 
way  to  the  memorials  associated  with  Abraham  Lincoln. 
As  the  shrines  themselves  become  more  impressive 
through  carefully  planned  improvements  and  road  condi- 
tions make  accessible  practically  all  of  these  historic 
places,  the  urge  will  be  felt  to  visit  the  more  important 
sites  on  one  continuous  pilgrimage. 

There  should  be  some  tangible  recognition  for  those 
whose  interest  in  Lincoln  prompt  them  to  follow  in  the 
tracks  of  the  Lincoln  family  on  their  many  migrations 
westward,  and  then  return  to  visit  the  places  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol  so  closely 
associated    with    the 


President.  The  Lincoln 
National  Life  Founda- 
tion, which  has  often 
been  approached  with 
reference  to  pilgrimage 
recognition,  has  worked 
out  the  following  plans 
of  proceedure: 

A  pilgrimage  route  to 
be  known  as  the  "Lincoln 
Shrine  Trail"  is  mapped 
out  which  contains  twen- 
ty important  sites  to  be 
known  as  Stations.  These 
Stations  are  arranged  by 
communities  into  four 
different  groups  so  that 
it  will  be  possible  to 
make  "The  Colonial  Pil- 
grimage," "The  Wilder- 
ness Pilgrimage,"  "The 
Prairie  Pilgrimage"  or 
"The  Capitol  Pilgrim- 
age" as  convenience  per- 
mits. 

The  participants  in 
these  pilgrimages  will  be 
known  as  Lincoln  Pil- 
grims and  their  names 
are  to  be  recorded  in  the 
archives  of  the  Lincoln 
National  Life  Founda- 
tion. Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell, 
author  of  "In  The  Foot- 
steps of  The  Lincolns"  and  the  first  Lincoln  student  to  go 
over  the  complete  itinerary  in  a  thorough  and  appreciative 
manner  has  accepted  the  honor  of  becoming  Pilgrim  Num- 
ber One.  Prof.  Rexford  Newcomb,  author  of  "In  the  Lin- 
coln Country"  and  Fred  L.  Holmes,  author  of  "Lincoln 
Traveled  This  Way,"  appear  as  Pilgrims  Two  and  Three, 
respectively.  Other  Lincoln  Pilgrims  will  be  enrolled 
upon  advising  the  Foundation  that  they  have  completed 
any  one  of  the  four  above  mentioned  pilgrimages. 

After  enrollment  by  completing  one  pilgrimage,  a  num- 
bered certificate  will  be  forwarded  and  after  all  four  of 
the  pilgrimages  have  been  made  an  impressive  award 
will  be  issued  properly  inscribed  in  recognition  of  the 
achievement. 

Colonial  and  Wilderness  Pilgrimages 

The  Lincoln  Memorial  Highway  projects  in  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois  have  done  much  to  foster  an  interest 
in  Lincoln  home  sites  situated  in  these  states.  This  year 
marks  a  significant  anniversary,  the  arrival  in  the  country 
of  Samuel  Lincoln,  first  American  ancestor  of  President 
Lincoln  bearing  the  name  Lincoln.  He  was  an  immigrant 
from  England,  and  disembarked  at  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
on  June  20,  1637.   The  three  hundredth  anniversary  cele- 
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brations  of  this  event  are  being  arranged  in  a  simultane- 
ous series  of  programs  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  pre- 
sented at  the  places  in  seven  different  states  where  the 
ancestors  of  President  Lincoln  are  known  to  have  located. 
It  now  appears  as  if  other  celebrations,  possibly  of  equal 
importance,  would  not  make  it  advisable  to  set  up  the  con- 
templated special  commemorative  programs  in  Indiana 
and  Illinois  but  the  Colonial  and  Wilderness  Pilgrimages 
will  be  conducted  as  scheduled.  Those  making  the  pilgrim- 
ages, however,  may  want  to  continue  on  to  Lincoln  City, 
Indiana,  Decatur,  New  Salem  and  Springfield,  Illinois  on 
the  dates  noted  in  this 
schedule  which  follows: 

The  first  special  pro- 
gram will  be  a  Lincoln 
Breakfast  on  the  morn- 
ing of  June  20th  at  Bos- 
ton, and  in  the  afternoon 
a  reunion  of  the  New 
England  Lincolns  at 
Hingham,  Massachusetts. 
The  dates  and  places  of 
other  anniversary  cele- 
brations are  so  arranged 
that  those  making  the 
pilgrimage  may  enjoy  all 
of  the  special  programs. 
The  itinerary  follows: 

Sunday,  June  20— Bos- 
ton, Salem,  Hingham, 


LINCOLN  SHRINE  TRAIL 

Stations  On  Selected  Route 

The  Colonial  Pilgrimage 

One Old  Ship  Church.  Hingham,  Mass. 

Two Mordecai  Lincoln  Home  Site.  Monmouth  County.  N.  J. 

Three Lincoln    Home  near  Boyertown.    Berks  County,   Pa. 

Four .Site  where  Gettysburg  Address  was  delivered,  Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

Five Jacob    Lincoln    Home,     near    Lynnville,     Roclumham 

County.  Va. 

The  Wilderness  Pilgrimage 

Six  Long  Run  Church  on  Lincoln  Land,  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty. Ky. 

Seven Widow     Lincoln     Reconstructed     Cabin,     Washington 

County,  Ky. 

Eight Lincoln  Memorial  Bridge.  Elizabethtown,  Ky. 

Nine Lincoln  Birthplace  Memorial.   La  Rue  County.   Ky. 

Ten Reconstructed  Knob  Creek  Cabin,  La  Rue  County,  Ky. 

The  Prairie  Pilgrimage 

Eleven Nancy  Hank's  Lincoln  Park,  Lincoln  City,  Ind. 

Twelve Site  of  First  Illinois  Lincoln  Home,  near  Decatur.  III. 

Thirteen.-.New  Salem  State  Park,  New  Salem.  III. 
Fourteen. ..Home  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Springfield,  III. 
Fifteen Lincoln's  Tomb,  Springfield.  111. 


The  Capitol  Pilgrimage 

Sixteen White  House.  Washington. 

Seventeen.  Anderson    Cottage,    Lincoln's    Summer    Home,    Wash- 

Eighteen— Ford's  Theatre  where  Lincoln  was  assassinated.  Wash- 

Nineteen    Petterson  House  where  Lincoln  died,  Washington. 
Twenty Lincoln  Memorial.  Washington. 


Monday,     June     21  — 
Monmouth  County,  N.  J. 
Tuesday,    June    22  — 
Berks     County,    Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

Wednesday,  June  23 — 

Rockingham  County,  Va. 

Thursday,    June    24  — 

Cumberland   Gap,   Tenn., 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Friday,   June   25 — Jef- 
ferson   C  o  u  nt  y  ,    Ky., 
Washington  County,  Ky. 
Saturday,    June    26  — 
Elizabethtown,  Ky.,  Hodgenville,  Ky. 
♦Sunday,  June  27— Lincoln  City,  Ind. 
♦Monday,  June  28— Decatur,  111. 
♦Tuesday,  June  29— New  Salem,  111. 
♦Wednesday,  June  30 — Springfield,  111. 
In  Indiana,  the  Lincoln  Pioneer  Village  at  Rockport  is 
preparing  a  celebration   on  July  4th  and  the   Boonville 
Press  Club  will  hold  its  annual  picnic  at  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln  Park  on  July  11th.  Both  of  these  celebrations  will 
be  open  to  the  public. 

The  University  of  Illinois,  Art  Extension  Trip,  this 
year  will  be  a  Lincoln  Pilgrimage  touching  in  its  four  day 
itinerary  from  June  15  to  18,  besides  other  points,  the 
cities  mentioned  in  the  contemplated  300th  Anniversary 
Pilgrimage.  Those  desiring  to  make  the  Art  Extension 
Trip  should  communicate  with  R.  E.  Hieronymous,  110 
University  Hall,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

Those  interested  in  learning  more  about  the  Colonial 
and  Wilderness  Pilgi  images  should  communicate  with  the 
Director  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation. 

••No  special  programs  arranged. 
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HINGHAM— PILGRIMAGE  STATION  NUMBER  ONE 


A  general  court  held  at  "Newe  Towne,"  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony,  on  September  2,  1635,  specified  the  commun- 
ity known  as  "Barecove  is  changed  and  hereafter  to  be 
called  Hingham."  Most  of  the  settlers  in  the  town  were 
from  Old  Hingham,  England,  hence  the  name  of  this  New 
England  village. 

Rev.  Peter  Hobart  and  twenty-nine  other  citizens  drew 
house  lots  in  Hingham  on  September  18,  1635,  and  within 
a  few  weeks  lots  were  granted  to  Thomas  Lincoln,  the 
miller,  Thomas  Lincoln,  the  weaver,  and  Thomas  Lincoln, 
the  cooper.  A  brother  of  Thomas,  the  weaver,  named 
Samuel,  disembarked  at  Boston,  on  June  20,  1637,  and 
soon  took  up  his  residence  in  Hingham.  Another  Thomas 
Lincoln  called  the  husbandman,  also  arrived  in  Hingham 
about  this  time.  By  the  year  1638,  there  were  eight  men 
named  Lincoln  who  had  come  from  Norfolk  County,  Eng- 
land, then  living  in  Hingham.  Six  of  them  married  and 
left  children,  one  was  married  but  left  no  children  and 
one  was  a  bachelor. 

Samuel  Lincoln  was  still  in  his  teens  when  he  reached 
Hingham.  The  date  of  his  marriage  and  the  surname  of 
his  wife,  Martha,  are  not  known.  There  were  eleven  chil- 
dren born  to  this  union,  six  sons  and  five  daughters.  Many 
of  these  children  continued  to  make  their  homes  in  Hing- 
ham after  they  were  married.  Samuel  became  the  pro- 
genitor of  an  illustrious  line  of  descendants,  among  them 
President  Abraham  Lincoln,  Attorney  General  Levi  Lin- 
coln, Governor  Levi  Lincoln,  Junior,  and  Governor  Enoch 
Lincoln. 

When  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  town  of 
Hingham  was  celebrated  in  1835,  there  were  twenty-three 
men  by  the  name  of  Lincoln  on  the  voting  list.  Honorable 
Solomon  Lincoln  was  the  orator  of  the  day.  Fifty  years 
later  on  the  occasion  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  town,  Solomon's  son,  Solomon  Lincoln, 
Jr.,  was  the  orator.  Two  of  the  three  officers  of  the 
committee  of  arrangements  were  Lincolns. 
Family  Memorials 

There  are  many  memorials  to  the  Lincolns  which  may 
be  visited  in  Hingham  and  adjacent  counties,  and  espe- 
cially the  old  home  of  Mordecai  Lincoln,  great-great- 
great-grandfather  of  the  President.  This  colonial  struc- 
ture, located  in  Scituate,  was  erected  about  1695  and  is  in 
an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 

The  site  of  Samuel  Lincoln's  early  home  can  be  pointed 
out  to  the  visitor.  It  is  likely  that  Samuel  Lincoln's  re- 
mains and  those  of  his  wife  are  in  the  community  burial 
lot  in  which  there  are  deposited  the  ashes  of  the  earliest 
settlers  whose  resting  places  were  disturbed  when  high- 
way construction  demanded  more  room.  A  tall  granite 
monument  back  of  Derby  Academy  stands  over  a  vault  in 
which  the  remains  were  placed.  The  marker  was  erecicd 
in  1831  in  memory  of  the  first  settlers. 

Another  burial  place  near  north  Scituate  holds  the  re- 
mains  of  other   Lincolns.    Groveland   Cemetery   is   the 


name  of  this  sacred  place  and  over  the  graves  of  Mordecai 
and  his  second  wife  the  tomb  stones,  although  made  of 
slate,  are  well  preserved.  These  are  the  earliest  of  the 
definitely  marked  graves  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  forebears. 
Old  Meeting  House 

However,  it  is  the  "Old  Meeting  House"  which  seems 
to  hold  the  memories  and  traditions  which  contribute 
most  to  the  Lincoln  atmosphere  at  Hingham,  for  in  this 
structure  Samuel  Lincoln  and  his  descendants  worshiped 
for  many  generations.  This  seems  to  be  a  proper  shrine 
to  be  designated  as  Station  Number  One  on  any  compre- 
hensive pilgrimage  touching  the  important  places  asso- 
ciated with  the  history  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  America. 

The  frame  of  the  building  often  called  the  "Old  Ship 
Church"  was  erected  on  the  days  of  July  26,  27,  and  28th, 
1681,  and  was  completed  and  made  ready  for  worship  on 
January  8,  1682.  It  was  the  second  house  erected  by  the 
parish  at  Hingham  and  tradition  claims  much  of  the  ma- 
terial in  the  first  meeting  place,  which  stood  a  short  dis- 
tance north  of  the  present  church,  was  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  present  edifice. 

For  fifty  years,  the  church  built  in  1681  was  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  parish  but  in  1731,  the  side  towards 
the  cemetery  was  extended  fourteen  feet.  In  1755  a  similar 
addition  was  made  to  the  street  side.  At  the  time  of  this 
second  enlargment  square  pews  were  installed  and  first 
made  available  to  the  church  members  by  an  auction  held 
on  January  6,  1765,  by  which  the  new  pews  were  alloted 
to  the  parishioners.  A  new  pulpit  was  also  constructed  at 
the  same  time. 

An  impressive  restoration  was  managed  in  1930  by 
which  the  interior  of  the  house  was  made  to  appear  as  it 
did  in  Colonial  days.  The  massive  hand  hewn  beams  and 
curving  timbers  long  obscured  by  plastered  walls  now 
allow  one  to  observe  a  fine  specimen  of  Colonial  church 
architecture.  Everything  has  been  done  that  is  physically 
possible  to  preserve  the  old  structure,  even  the  heating 
plant  is  installed  in  another  building  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street. 

The  Parish  Records  are  remarkably  well  preserved 
from  1712  up  to  date.  When  the  church  was  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  town,  the  records  relating  to  its  activ- 
ities in  the  early  years  were  scattered  through  the  town 
reports. 

There  have  been  but  twelve  ministers  who  have  served 
the  church  from  1635  to  the  present  day,  making  the 
length  of  the  average  pastorate  twenty-five  years.  At  the 
time  Abraham  Lincoln  was  president  of  the  United  States, 
Calvin  Lincoln  was  minister  of  the  Hingham  church  and 
served  the  congregation  twenty-six  years,  from  1855  to 
1881. 

The  "Old  Meeting  House"  at  Hingham,  said  to  be  "the 
oldest  building  in  America  continuously  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  public  worship,"  would  seem  to  offer  an  excellent 
atmosphere  for  the  beginning  of  a  tour  to  Lincoln  memor- 
ials. Thus  this  old  church  of  the  Lincolns  is  made  Station 
Number  one  in  the  itinerary  mapped  out  for  a  Lincoln 
Shrine  Pilgrimage. 


UHOOUHHU 
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FREEHOLD— PILGRIMAGE  STATION  NUMBER  TWO 


New  Jersey  was  the  objective  of  the  first  migration  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  ancestors  who  settled  in  New  Eng- 
land in  1637.  Two  brothers,  Mordecai  and  Abraham,  the 
former  the  great-great-grandfather  of  the  President, 
established  themselves  in  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  may 
have  arrived  as  early  as  1710  and  positively  not  later 
than  1714. 

In  1708,  a  writer  describing  Monmouth  County  makes 
this  statement:  "There's  a  new  town  in  the  county  called 
Freehold,  which  has  not  been  laid  out  and  inhabited  long. 
It  does  not  contain  as  yet  above  forty  families  and  as  to 
its  Out  Plantations  we  suppose  they  are  much  the  same 
in  number  with  the  rest  and  may  count  it  about  30,000 
acres." 

Where  Mordecai  and  Abraham  first  settled  in  the 
county  is  not  definitely  known.  They  may  have  lived  on 
several  different  tracts  but  in  1720,  Mordecai  is  men- 
tioned in  a  deed  as  living  within  the  area  then  known  as 
Freehold,  Monmouth  County.  Richard  Saltar,  his  father- 
in-law  of  the  same  county,  sold  him  four  hundred  acres 
of  land  that  year  on  the  Machaponix  River.  Sometime 
previous  to  1714,  Mordecai  Lincoln  had  married  Hannah 
Saltar  of  Monmouth  County  who  was  just  his  own  age, 
both  parties  having  been  born  in  1686. 

The  Saltar  Family 
Richard  Saltar,  father  of  Hannah,  appears  on  the  rec- 
ords of  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey,  in  1687  and 
settled  there  some  years  earlier.  In  1697,  he  was  residing 
in  Freehold  and  had  a  mill  there.  He  also  owned  a  tract 
of  land  about  this  time  at  Imalaystown  where  he  also 
built  a  mill.  The  court  records  refer  to  him  as  the  "King's 
Attorney"  and  later  he  became  a  justice  and  then  a  judge 
of  Monmouth  County.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  As- 
sembly. 

Richard  Saltar  married  Sarah  Bowne,  who  was  born 
at  Gravesend,  Long  Island,  on  November  27,  1669.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Captain  John  Bowne  and  Mary  Holmes 
Bowne.  Richard  and  Sarah  had  nine  children,  seven  boys 
and  two  girls.  The  two  girls  were  named  Deborah  and 
Hannah.  The  latter  was  born  in  Monmouth  County,  April 
24, 1686. 

John  Bowne  was  a  merchant  of  Middletown,  New  Jer- 
sey, who  made  his  will  in  1714  and  bequeathed  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  his  niece,  Hannah 
Saltar  Lincoln.  Mordecai  Lincoln's  name  appears  in  the 
inventory  made  of  Capt.  John  Bowne's  estate.  A  letter 
written  by  John  Saltar,  brother  of  Hannah  Saltar,  to 
Obediah  Bowne,  executor  of  John  Bowne's  estate,  men- 
tions "my  brother  Lincoln." 

Mordecai's  oldest  son,  John  Lincoln,  the  great-grand- 
father of  President  Lincoln,  was  born  at  or  near  Free- 
hold. There  were  also  five  daughters  born  to  Mordecai 
and  Hannah  Saltar  Lincoln  in  Monmouth  County,  New 
Jersey. 

Home  Sites 
Although  the  location  of  some  of  Mordecai  Lincoln's 
land  is  known,  the  site  of  anyone  of  his  homes  has  not 
been  positively  identified.  There  is  one  spot  about  one 
mile  from  Clarksburg  which  is  pointed  out  as  the  actual 
location  of  the  Lincoln's  old  residence  on  what  used  to  be 
known  as  the  Larry  Highland  Farm  and  now  called  the 
Cahill  Place.  It  is  on  the  road  from  Clarksville  to  New 
Sharon.  There  is  a  strong  probability  that  Mordecai  Lin- 
coln lived  here  at  the  time  he  removed  from  the  state. 


Mordecai's  brother,  Abraham  Lincoln,  is  said  to  have 
operated  a  blacksmith  shop  on  the  Cream  Ridge  road  and 
the  old  stone  shop  still  stands  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
Lincoln's  iron  forge. 

Still  another  old  building  more  than  two  hundred  years 
old  that  may  have  some  historical  association  with  the 
Lincolns  is  an  old  farm  house  about  two  miles  from 
Clarksville  on  the  Allentown  road.  Some  have  wondered 
if  this  could  have  been  one  of  the  old  Saltar  homesteads. 

Burial  Grounds 
One  marker  which  designates  an  actual  spot  where  the 
Lincolns  are  known  to  have  been  is  the  tombstone  of  De- 
borah Lincoln.  It  stands  in  what  is  known  as  the  old 
Jemison  burying  ground  located  on  top  of  Covell  Hill 
about  two  miles  from  Clarksburg  on  the  road  which  leads 
to  Allentown.  It  is  the  tombstone  of  a  child,  the  inscrip- 
tion follows: 

Deborah 

Lincoln 
Aged  3y  4m. 
May  15,  1720 

One  investigator  who  has  viewed  the  stone  states  that 
the  age  of  the  child  is  inscribed  six  years  instead  of  three 
years.  Local  tradition  states  that  the  child's  mother  was 
buried  in  the  same  cemetery.  We  know  that  Hannah  Lin- 
coln, wife  of  Mordecai  Lincoln,  had  a  sister,  Deborah 
Saltar,  and  possibly  this  child  was  a  daughter  of  Han- 
nah's named  for  her  sister,  Deborah.  Hannah  Lincoln 
passed  away  about  seven  years  after  the  death  of  the 
child  Deborah  but  by  that  time  she  was  living  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  it  is  not  likely  her  body  was  brought  back 
for  burial. 

Religious  Influences 
Apparently  it  was  in  Monmouth  County  that  the  Lin- 
colns first  intermarried  with  members  of  the  Baptist 
church,  a  religious  body  which  was  to  greatly  influence 
the  Lincoln  family  for  the  next  three  or  four  generations. 
It  has  been  observed  that  Hannah  Saltar,  who  married 
Mordecai  Lincoln,  was  the  daughter  of  Lydia  Holmes 
Bowne.  Lydia's  father  was  Obadiah  Holmes,  who  was 
publicly  whipped  in  Boston  for  preaching  doctrines  con- 
trary to  the  established  church  and  later  became  the  min- 
ister of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Newport,  Rhode 
Island.  Members  of  the  Saltar  family  in  New  Jersey  were 
also  united  with  the  Baptist  Church.  Sarah  Saltar  is 
noted  as  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Middleton 
as  early  as  1713. 

The  Quakers  were  also  active  in  the  community  where 
the  Lincolns  lived  and  the  old  East  Branch  Quaker 
Church  on  the  road  from  Clarksburg  to  Allentown  stands 
as  a  monument  to  their  loyalty  and  industry.  Tradition 
claims  Abraham,  brother  of  Mordecai  Lincoln,  belonged 
to  this  church.  It  will  be  recalled  that  President  Lincoln 
referred  to  the  Quaker  inclinations  of  his  ancestors. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  a  generation  of  the  Lincolns 
lived  in  Monmouth  in  the  environs  of  Freehold  and  pos- 
sibly at  one  time  not  far  from  the  point  about  midway 
between  Freehold  and  Allentown,  at  a  place  now  known 
as  Clarksburg.  The  duration  of  the  families'  residence  in 
the  county  could  not  have  been  much  more  than  ten  years 
as  they  migrated  to  Pennsylvania  in  1720.  Here,  however, 
Mordecai  Lincoln  married  and  here  the  great  grand- 
father of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born. 
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The  extent  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  knowledge  of  his 
Colonial  forebears  is  suggested  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  Solomon  Lincoln  in  1848  in  which  he  said:  "We  have 
a  vague  tradition  that  my  great-grandfather  went  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Virginia,  and  that  he  was  a  Quaker. 
Further  back  than  this  I  have  never  heard  anything.  It 
may  be  no  harm  to  say  that  'Abraham'  and  'Mordecai' 
are  common  names  in  our  family." 

The  first  two  names  we  meet  in  the  Pennsylvania  his- 
tory of  the  Lincolns  are  Abraham  and  Mordecai,  the  latter 
the  father  of  the  great-grandfather  mentioned  by  the 
President  in  the  letter  to  Solomon  Lincoln.  There  are  at 
least  four  places  in  that  part  of  Pennsylvania  where  the 
family  established  their  home  sites,  which  should  receive 
some  attention  by  Lincoln  students.  Boyertown  offers  the 
best  station  base  for  visiting  these  sites  as  one  approaches 
the  Pennsylvania  Lincoln  country  from  the  East. 
Coventry  Home 

The  first  evidence  of  Mordecai  Lincoln's  removal  from 
New  Jersey  to  Pennsylvania  is  from  the  tax  lists  of 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania  for  the  year  1720.  His 
name  also  appears  in  1722,  1724,  and  1725.  It  is  apparent 
that  during  these  five  years  he  was  located  near  the 
branches  of  French  Creek  and  Brandywine  in  the  town- 
ship of  Coventry. 

It  was  evidently  the  iron  industry  which  beckoned  him 
to  Pennsylvania  and  caused  him  to  settle  in  or  near  Cov- 
entry in  the  very  heart  of  the  iron  country.  In  1722  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  Samuel  Null,  an  "iron 
monger,"  and  William  Branson,  a  merchant  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  company  owned  a  forge,  engines,  and  a  dwell- 
ing house.  Three  years  later,  on  December  14,  1725, 
Mordecai  sold  his  interest  in  the  business  for  five  hun- 
dred pounds. 

The  duration  of  Mordecai  Lincoln's  residence  in  Ches- 
ter County  is  not  definitely  known  but  he  is  mentioned 
in  a  deed  as  having  been  living  there  as  late  as  May  26, 
1726.  At  this  time  he  purchased  some  more  land  back  in 
New  Jersey  and  there  is  a  possibility  he  may  have 
returned  there  for  a  few  months.  His  last  child  by  Han- 
nah Saltar  Lincoln  was  born  in  February,  1727,  and 
shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  child  his  wife  died,  whether 
at  Coventry  or  not,  we  do  not  know.  Mordecai's  resi- 
dence in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  could  not  have 
been  for  a  period  of  more  than  seven  years. 

Amity  Home 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1727,  Mordecai  Lincoln 
had  settled  in  Oley  Township,  of  Philadelphia  County, 
where  he  was  serving  as  a  road  surveyor.  Two  years 
after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Hannah,  in  1727,  he  married 
Mary  Robeson.  A  year  later,  in  1730,  he  purchased  a 
three  hundred  acre  tract  of  land  which  was  a  part  of  his 
father-in-law,  Robeson's,  original  grant.  A  change  of 
township  lines  brought  his  farm  within  Amity  Township, 
Philadelphia  County.  In  later  years,  further  boundary 
changes  included  the  farm  in  Exeter  Township,  Berks 
County.  Mordecai  Lincoln  was  dead  before  this  Exeter 
boundary  was  changed  in  1842  and  Berks  County  was 
not  yet  established  so  we  have  called  the  Mordecai  Lin- 
coln residence  the  Amity  Home. 

Mordecai  Lincoln  either  built  a  new  home  or  added 
to  the  old  one  on  his  three  hundred  acre  tract  sometime 
after  his  purchase  of  the  farm  as  the  stone  structure 
bore  in  the  gable  this  date,  1733.  The  house  is  still  stand- 
ing and  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  but  the  date  in 
the  gable  has  been  obscured.  This  is  the  most  important 
landmark  of  Lincoln's  ancestors  in  Pennsylvania.  Al- 
though Mordecai  survived  but  three  years  after  the  house 
was  completed  it  was  here  that  his  children  by  his  second 
wife  were  born  and  here  he  passed  away  in  the  month  of 


May,  1736.    He  resided  at  Amity  altogether  about  nine 
years. 

Caernarvon  Home 

When  Mordecai  Lincoln  died  in  1736,  his  oldest  son, 
John,  was  but  twenty  years  of  age.  John  may  have  gone 
back  to  New  Jersey  upon  inheriting  from  his  father 
three  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Middlesex  County,  New 
Jersey.  Where  he  was  living  when  he  married  Mrs.  Re- 
becca (Flowers)  Morris,  on  July  5,  1743,  is  not  known. 
Neither  is  it  known  where  he  was  living  when  his  first 
son,  Abraham,  was  born  on  May  13,  1744.  Abraham  was 
the  grandfather  of  President  Lincoln,  for  whom  the 
President  was  named. 

We  first  find  record  of  John  in  Pennsylvania  on  October 
9,  1746.  He  is  referred  to  in  a  deed  of  that  date  as  of 
"Caernarvon"  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania.  Two 
years  later  he  sold  his  New  Jersey  land.  The  deed  re- 
vealed that  at  that  time  he  was  living  in  Caernarvon 
Township,  Lancaster  County.  This  home  is  said  to  have 
been  at  Monacy  Station.  It  is  not  known  how  much 
longer  John  lived  in  Lancaster  County  but  inasmuch  as 
he  started  buying  land  in  Berks  County  at  this  time 
there  is  a  likelihood  that  he   soon  moved   to  his  new 

Union  Home 

The  first  Pennsylvania  home  which  John  Lincoln  is 
known  to  have  purchased  was  in  Union  Township,  Berks 
County.  It  consisted  of  but  fifty  acres  and  he  acquired 
it  on  October  9,  1746,  while  living  in  Caernarvon.  In 
1754,  John  Lincoln's  name  appears  in  the  tax  lists  of 
Berks  County  in  possession  of  land  in  both  Union  and 
Amity  Townships. 

John  Lincoln  handled  much  real  estate  from  1763  to 
1765  and  cleared  five  hundred  and  thirty-four  pounds  on 
his  land  transactions.  The  fifty  acres  which  he  first  pur- 
chased in  Union  Township  was  the  last  tract  sold  and  it 
was  disposed  of  on  June  13,  1765.  His  name  disappears 
from  the  records  of  Berks  County  at  this  time  so  that  it 
is  likely  he  removed  to  Virginia  during  this  year.  Alto- 
gether the  three  generations  of  Lincolns,  Mordecai,  John, 
and  Abraham,  lived  in  Pennsylvania  about  forty-five 
-years. 

Exeter  Meeting  House 

The  substantial  stone  church  in  Berks  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, now  known  as  the  Exeter  Meeting  House,  was 
constructed  in  1759.  As  early  as  1718,  the  Boones  and 
some  of  their  Quaker  neighbors  who  were  members  of 
the  Gwynedd  Monthly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia  County 
established  their  homes  in  what  became  known  as  the 
Oley  Community,  northeast  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania. 
A  small  log  meeting  house  was  erected  in  1726  on  an 
elevation  near  the  northwestern  boundary  of  a  tract  called 
Amity.  About  ten  years  later,  a  larger  building  was 
erected  on  the  same  site.  A  division  of  the  township  in 
the  year  1742  caused  the  property  to  be  entered  in  the 
boundaries  of  Exeter  Township  so  when  the  stone  build- 
ing was  erected  near  the  site  of  the  old  structure  it  was 
called  Exeter  Meeting  House. 

Fully  as  interesting  as  the  old  church  where  the  Lin- 
colns and  Boones  attended  is  the  cemetery  by  the  side  of 
the  church.  As  early  as  1817  every  available  space  in 
the  cemetery  had  been  utilized  for  burials.  Adjacent 
acres  were  not  available  so  soil  was  deposited  to  a  depth 
of  four  feet  over  the  entire  cemetery  and  another  tier  of 
burial  lots  were  utilized.  There  are  seven  rows  of  graves 
in  the  upper  tier.  A  burial  occurred  there  as  late  as  1934, 
when  the  last  male  member  of  the  church  passed  away. 
In  this  cemetery,  tradition  claims  there  is  buried  the  body 
of  Mordecai  Lincoln,  great-great-grandfather  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 
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Three  generations  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  forebears  re- 
sided in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia  at  one  time, 
among  them  his  own  father,  who  was  born  there  in 
1776.  In  1848,  Abraham  Lincoln  attempted  to  learn 
more  about  his  Virginia  relatives  and  wrote  a  letter  of 
inquiry  to  David  Lincoln  soliciting  information  about  his 
ancestry.  The  first  letter  he  wrote  to  his  kinsman  follows: 

Washington,  March  24,  1848 
Mr.  David  Lincoln. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  very  worthy  representative.  Gov.  Mc- 
Dowell, has  given  me  your  name  and  address,  and  as  my 
father  was  born  in  Rockingham,  from  whence  his  father, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  emigrated  to  Kentucky  about  the  year 
1782, 1  have  concluded  to  address  you  to  ascertain  whether 
we  are  not  of  the  same  family.  I  shall  be  much  obliged 
if  you  will  write  me,  telling  me  whether  you  in  any  way 
know  anything  of  my  grandfather,  what  relation  you  are 
to  him,  and  so  on.  Also,  if  you  know  where  your  family 
came  from  when  they  settled  in  Virginia,  tracing  them 
back  as  far  as  your  knowledge  extends. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  Lincoln 


of  his  purchase  in  Virginia,  that  he  moved  his  family 
consisting  of  his  wife,  five  sons,  and  four  daughters  into 
the  Shenandoah  Valley.  There  is  a  possibility  that  his  last 
child,  Rebecca,  a  daughter,  was  born  in  Virginia,  but 
likely  the  others  were  born  in  New  Jersey  or  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  urge  to  move  into  Virginia  was  probably  supplied 
by  the  Boones  with  which  families  the  Lincoln's  had  inter- 
married. Squire  Boone  had  first  migrated  to  Virginia  in 
1750,  when  his  son,  Daniel,  was  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Later  the  family  moved  on  to  North  Carolina.  It  was 
Josiah  Boone,  apparently,  who,  with  his  family,  accom- 
panied the  Lincolns  to  Virginia,  as  he  settled  in  Linville 
Creek  about  the  same  time  as  the  Lincolns. 

Possibly  it  was  also  the  Boone  family  and  especially 
Daniel  Boone  who  urged  the  oldest  son  of  John  Lincoln 
and  some  of  his  brothers  to  seek  out  homes  in  the  West. 
Before  John  Lincoln  had  passed  away  in  1788,  at  seventy- 
two  years  of  age,  his  oldest  son,  Abraham,  the  grand- 
father of  the  President,  had  migrated  to  Kentucky.  John 
lived  long  enough,  however,  to  see  Thomas  Lincoln,  the 
father  of  the  President,  grow  up  to  the  age  of  six  before 
he  bade  him  farewell. 


The  reply  to  this  letter  is  not  available  but  a  second 
letter,  written  by  the  President  about  a  week  later  re- 
veals that  his  kinsman  was  unable  to  give  him  much 
information  about  the  family  which  caused  Abraham  to 
ask  David  Lincoln  seven  direct  questions  about  the  fam- 
ily. His  last  question  was,  "Do  you  know  anything  of 
your  family  (or  rather  I  may  say  our  family)  farther 
back  than  your  grandfather?"  David  Lincoln's  grand- 
father was  John  Lincoln  or  as  he  was  commonly  called 
"Virginia  John." 

John  Lincoln,  the  oldest  son  of  Mordecai  Lincoln,  was 
born  in  1716  in  New  Jersey.  His  family  was  reared  in 
Pennsylvania  and  when  he  was  about  fifty  years  old,  he 
decided  to  establish  a  new  home  in  Virginia. 

Six  hundred  acres  of  Virginia  land  was  purchased  by 
John  Lincoln  on  June  1,  1768.  This  farm  was  situated 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  what  was  then  the  county 
of  Augusta  and  was  in  that  section  of  the  county  that 
later  became  Rockingham.  The  land  was  located  on  Lin- 
ville Creek  at  a  point  about  twelve  miles  north  of  where 
the  county  seat  of  Harrisonburg  is  situated. 

From  the  deed  it  appears  as  if  there  may  have  been 
buildings  standing  on  the  farm  at  the  time  of  the  pur- 
chase and  inasmuch  as  John,  according  to  the  deed,  was 
then  living  in  the  county  he  may  have  been  living  on  the 
place  at  the  time  of  its  purchase. 

It  was  some  time  between  June,  1765,  the  date  of  John's 
last  land  sale  in  Pennsylvania,  and  June,  1768,  the  date 


The  outstanding  monument  in  Rockingham  County  to 
the  memory  of  the  Virginia  Lincolns  is  the  large  Colonial 
dwelling  built  in  the  year  1800  by  Jacob  Lincoln,  brother 
of  the  President's  grandfather.  It  occupied  the  very  spot, 
we  are  told,  where  the  original  John  Lincoln  home  stood 
and  here,  in  an  earlier  structure  which  occupied  the  build- 
ing site,  the  father  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born. 

One  who  visits  this  substantial  house  and  observes  the 
broad  acres  once  in  possession  of  the  Lincolns  will  not  be 
mistaken  about  the  place  which  the  Lincolns  occupied  in 
Colonial  Virginia.  The  records  of  the  county  also  reveal 
that  they  were  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
families  in  the  early  history  of  the  county. 

The  graves  of  Jacob  Lincoln  and  his  wife  are  marked 
in  the  family  burial  ground  close  by  and  while  tradition 
states  that  John  and  Rebecca  Lincoln  are  buried  in  the 
same  cemetery  their  graves  are  not  marked. 

In  Rockingham  County,  Virginia,  President  Lincoln's 
great-grandfather,  John,  was  buried,  his  grandfather, 
Abraham,  was  married,  and  his  father,  Thomas,  was  born. 

While  records  are  available  to  show  that  Captain  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  married  in  Rockingham  County  in  1770, 
the  name  of  his  wife  is  not  given  in  the  records.  Tradition 
claims  that  he  married  at  this  time  Bathsheba  Herring 
but  this  has  not  been  substantiated  by  any  contemporary 
record.  We  do  know  that  his  widow  was  named  Bath- 
sheba but  there  is  also  a  tradition  that  she  was  the  wife 
of  a  second  marriage. 
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LINCOLN'S  APPEAL  FOR  COMPENSATED  EMANCIPATION 


Seventy-five  years  ago  to-day,  on  July  12,  1862,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  addressed  an  appeal  to  Representatives  of 
the  Border  States  which  reveals  how  earnestly  and  con- 
sistently he  tried  to  bring  hostilities  to  a  close  even  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  war.  This  anniversary  day 
should  cause  an  apreciative  reaction  of  the  message  which 
appears  in  part  in  this  bulletin. 

The  question  of  greatest  importance  which  Lincoln 
discussed  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  in  Decem- 
ber, 18C1,  may  be  introduced  by  this  excerpt:  "I  recom- 
mend that  Congress  provide  for  accepting  such  persons 
(slaves)  from  such  states,  according  to  some  mode  of 
valuation,  in  lieu,  pro  tanto,  of  direct  taxes  or  upon  some 
other  plan  to  be  agreed  on  with  such  states  respectfully: 
that  such  persons,  on  such  acceptance  by  the  General 
Government,  be  at  once  deemed  free."  Lincoln  thought 
of  this  plan  as  Compensated  Emancipation. 

It  is  doubtful,  if  in  all  our  American  History  there 
have  been  many  questions  before  a  state  legislature  more 
important  in  determining  the  general  trend  of  national 
affairs  in  a  great  crisis  than  the  bill  advocating  Com- 
pensated Emancipation  introduced  in  the  Delaware  Legis- 
lature in  special  session  at  Dover  in  February,  1862. 
When  it  finally  reached  the  Senate,  composed  of  nine 
members,  four  voted  "aye"  and  four  voted  "no"  and  one 
was  silent  or  absent.  Had  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey 
paved  the  way  for  other  states  to  concur  in  the  Presi- 
dent's plan,  the  whole  procedure  of  civil  strife  would 
have  been  changed. 

Disappointed  over  the  New  Jersey  episode  and  also 
over  the  failure  of  Congress  to  make  any  provisions  for 
gradual  Emancipation,  Lincoln  addressed  his  famous  mes- 
sage of  July  12,  1862,  to  the  members  of  Congress  of  the 
Border  States.   Some  excerpts  from  it  follow: 

"Gentlemen:  After  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  now 
very  near,  I  shall  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  you  for 
several  months.  Believing  that  you  of  the  border  States 
hold  more  power  for  good  than  any  other  equal  number 
of  members,  I  feel  it  a  duty  which  I  cannot  justifiably 
waive  to  make  this  appeal  to  you.  I  intend  no  reproach 
or  complaint  when  I  assure  you  that,  in  my  opinion,  if 
you  all  had  voted  for  the  resolution  in  the  gradual-eman- 
cipation message  of  last  March,  the  war  would  now  be 
substantially  ended.  And  the  plan  therein  proposed  is 
yet  one  of  the  most  potent  and  swift  means  of  ending  it- 
Let  the  States  which  are  in  rebellion  see  definitely  and 
certainly  that  in  no  event  will  the  States  you  represent 
ever  join  their  proposed  confederacy,  and  they  cannot 
much  longer  maintain  the  contest.  But  you  cannot  divest 
them  of  their  hope  to  ultimately  have  you  with  them  so 
long  as  you  show  a  determination  to  perpetuate  the  insti- 
tution within  your  own  States.  Beat  them  at  elections,  as 
you  have  overwhelmingly  done,  and  nothing  daunted,  they 
still  claim  you  as  their  own.  You  and  I  know  what  the 
lever  of  their  power  is.  Break  that  lever  before  their 
faces,  and  they  can  shake  you  no  more  forever.  Most  of 
you  have  treated  me  with  kindness  and  consideration,  and 
I  trust  you  will  not  now  think  I  improperly  touch  what 
is  exclusively  your  own,  when,  for  the  sake  of  the  whole 
country,  I  ask,  Can  you,  for  your  States,  do  better  than 
to  take  the  course  I  urge?  Discarding  punctilio  and 
maxims  adapted  to  more  manageable  times,  and  looking 
only  to  the  unprecedentedly  stern  facts  of  our  case,  can 
you  do  better  in  any  possible  event?  You  prefer  that  the 
constitutional  relation  of  the  States  to  the  nation  shall  be 
practically  restored  without  disturbance  of  the  institu- 
tion; and  if  his  were  done,  my  whole  duty  in  this  respect, 
under  the  Constitution  and  my  oath  of  office,  would  be 


performed.  But  it  is  not  done,  and  we  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish it  by  war.  The  incidents  of  the  war  cannot  be 
avoided.  If  the  war  continues  long,  as  it  must  if  the 
object  be  not  sooner  attained,  the  institution  in  your 
States  will  be  extinguished  by  mere  friction  and  abrasion 
— by  the  mere  incidents  of  the  war.  It  will  be  gone,  and 
you  will  have  nothing  valuable  in  lieu  of  it.  Much  of  its 
value  is  gone  already.  How  much  better  for  you  and  for 
your  people  to  take  the  step  which  at  once  shortens  the 
war  and  secures  substantial  compensation  for  that  which 
is  sure  to  be  wholly  lost  in  any  other  event!  How  much 
better  to  thus  save  the  money  which  else  we  sink  forever 
in  the  war!  How  much  better  to  do  it  while  we  can,  lest 
the  war  ere  long  render  us  pecuniarily  unable  to  do  it! 
How  much  better  for  you  as  seller,  and  the  nation  as 
buyer,  to  sell  out  and  buy  out  that  without  which  the  war 
could  never  have  been,  than  to  sink  both  the  thing  to  be 
sold  and  the  price  of  it  in  cutting  one  another's  throats? 
I  do  not  speak  of  emancipation  at  once,  but  of  a  decision 

at  once  to  emancipate  gradually 

"I  have  again  begged  your  attention  to  the  message  of 
March  last.  Before  leaving  the  capital,  consider  and  dis- 
cuss it  among  yourselves.  You  are  patriots  and  states- 
men, and  as  such  I  pray  you  consider  this  proposition, 
and  at  the  least  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  your 
States  and  people.  As  you  would  perpetuate  popular  gov- 
ernment for  the  best  people  in  the  world,  I  beseech  you 
that  you  do  in  no  wise  omit  this.  Our  common  country  is 
in  great  peril,  demanding  the  loftiest  views  and  boldest 
action  to  bring  it  speedy  relief.  Once  relieved,  its  form 
of  government,  is  saved  to  the  world,  its  beloved  history 
and  cherished  memories  are  vindicated,  and  its  happy 
future  fully  assured  and  rendered  inconcievably  grand. 
To  you,  more  than  to  any  others,  the  privilege  is  given 
to  assure  that  happiness  and  swell  that  grandeur,  and  to 
link  your  own  names  therewith  forever." 

Two  days  after  the  foregoing  appeal  on  July  14,  1862, 
Lincoln  sent  a  special  message  to  Congress  in  which  he 
introduced  this  bill  embodying  his  plan  for  compensating 
the  various  States  for  the  loss  of  slaves  by  emancipation 
which  likely  would  have  terminated  the  war  and  brought 
economic  relief  to  the  South: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, That  whenever  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  satisfied  that  any  State  shall  have  lawfully  abol- 
ished slavery  within  and  throughout  such  State,  either 
immediately  or  gradually,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
President,  assisted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
prepare  and  deliver  to  such  State  an  amount  of  six  per 
cent  interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  United   States  equal 

to  the  aggregate  value,  at  dollars  per  head,  of  all 

the  slaves  within  such  State  as  reported  by  the  census 
of  the  year  one  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  sixty;  the 
whole  amount  for  any  one  State  to  be  delivered  at  once 
if  the  abolishment  be  immediate,  or  in  equal  annual  instal- 
ments if  it  be  gradual,  interest  to  begin  running  on  each 
bond  at  the  time  of  its  delivery,  and  not  before. 

"And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  State,  having 
so  received  any  such  bonds,  shall  at  any  time  afterward 
by  law  reintroduce  or  tolerate  slavery  within  its  limits, 
contrary  to  the  act  of  abolishment  upon  which  such  bonds 
shall  have  been  received,  said  bonds  so  received  by  said 
State  shall  at  once  be  null  and  void,  in  whosesoever  hands 
they  may  be,  and  such  State  shall  refund  to  the  United 
States  all  interest  which  may  have  been  paid  on  such 
bonds." 
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LINCOLN'S  COMMENTS  ON  LABOR  AND  CAPITAL 


The  industrial  unrest  everywhere  evident,  makes  it 
timely  to  compile  some  of  the  statements  which  Lincoln 
made  with  reference  to  the  problems  of  labor  and  capital 
as  they  existed  in  his  day.  Care  has  been  taken  not  to 
include  passages  which  referred  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  status  of  slave  labor  which  was  then  a  live  question. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  Lincoln  lived  in  a  period 
previous  to  the  machine  age  and  its  systems  of  industrial- 
ism with  which  we  are  so  well  acquainted. 

"There  is  no  permanent  class  of  hired  laborers  among 
us."— 1854. 

"Universal  idleness  would  speedily  result  in  universal 
ruin." — 1847. 

"Advancement — improvement  in  condition — is  the  or- 
der of  things  in  a  society  of  equals." — 1854. 

"No  good  thing  has  been  or  can  be  enjoyed  by  us 
without  having  first  cost  labor." — 1847. 

"No  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than 
those  who  toil  up  from  poverty." — 1862. 

"Labor  is  the  great  source  from  which  nearly  all,  if  not 
all,  human  comforts  and  necessities  are  drawn." — 1859. 

"Let  not  him  who  is  homeless  pull  down  the  house  of 
another,  but  let  him  labor  diligently  to  build  one  for 
himself." 

"The  hired  laborer  of  yesterday  labors  on  his  own 
account  today  and  will  hire  the  labor  of  others  tomor- 
row."— 1854. 

"Labor  is  like  any  other  commodity  in  the  market — 
increase  the  demand  for  it  and  you  increase  the  price 
of  it."— 1862. 

"Inasmuch  as  most  good  things  are  produced  by  labor, 
it  follows  that  all  such  things  of  right  belong  to  those 
whose  labor  has  produced  them." — 1847. 

"When  one  starts  poor,  as  most  do  in  the  race  of  life, 
free  society  is  such  that  he  knows  he  can  better  his  condi- 
tion, he  knows  there  is  no  fixed  condition  of  labor  for  his 
whole  life."— 1860. 

"Property  is  the  fruit  of  labor;  property  is  desirable; 
is  a  positive  good  in  the  world.  That  some  should  be  rich 
shows  that  others  may  become  rich,  and  hence  is  just 
encouragement  to  industry  and  enterprise." — 1864. 

"The  strongest  bond  of  human  sympathy,  outside  the 
family  relation,  should  be  one  uniting  all  working  people, 
of  all  nations,  and  tongues  and  kindreds.  Nor  should  this 
lead  to  a  war  upon  property,  or  the  owners  of  property." 

—1864. 

"What  is  the  true  condition  of  the  laborer?  I  take  it 
that  it  is  best  for  all  to  leave  each  man  free  to  acquire 
property  as  fast  as  he  can.  Some  will  get  wealthy.  I  don|t 
believe  in  a  law  to  prevent  a  man  from  getting  rich;  it 
would  do  more  harm  than  good." — 1860. 

"It  has  so  happened,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  that  some 
have  labored,  and  others  without  labor  enjoyed  a  large 


proportion  of  the  fruits.  This  is  wrong,  and  should  not 
continue.  To  secure  to  each  laborer  the  whole  product  of 
his  labor,  or  as  nearly  as  possible,  is  a  worthy  object  of 
any  good  government." — 1847. 

"Labor  is  pi-ior  to  and  independent  of  capital.  Capital  is 
only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could  never  have  existed  if 
labor  had  not  first  existed.  Labor  is  the  superior  of  cap- 
ital, and  deserves  much  the  higher  consideration.  Cap- 
ital has  its  rights,  which  are  as  worthy  of  protection  as 
any  other  rights.  Nor  is  it  denied  that  there  is  and  prob- 
ably always  will  be  a  relation  between  labor  and  capital 
producing  mutual  Benefits." — 1861. 

"The  habits  of  our  whole  species  fall  into  three  great 
classes — useful  labor,  useless  labor  and  idleness.  Of  these 
the  first  only  is  meritorious,  and  to  it  all  the  products  of 
labor  rightfully  belong;  but  the  two  latter,  while  they 
exist,  are  heavy  pensioners  upon  the  first,  robbing  it  of  a 
large  portion  of  its  just  rights.  The  only  remedy  for  this 
is  to,  so  far  as  possible,  drive  useless  labor  and  idleness 
out  of  existence." — 1847. 

"There  is  no  necessity  for  any  such  thing  as  the  free 
hired  laborer  being  fixed  to  that  condition  for  life.  Many 
independent  men  everywhere  in  these  States  a  few  years 
back  in  their  lives  were  hired  laborers.  The  prudent, 
penniless  beginner  in  the  world  labors  for  wages  a  while, 
saves  a  surplus  with  which  to  buy  tools  or  land  for 
himself,  then  labors  on  his  own  account  another  while, 
and  at  length  hires  another  new  beginner  to  help  him. 
This  is  the  just  and  generous  and  prosperous  system 
which  opens  the  way  to  all,  and  consequent  energy  and 
progress  and  improvement  of  conditions  to  all." — 1861. 


"...  Men  who  are  industrious  and  sober  and  honest 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  own  interests  should  after  a  while 
accumulate  capital,  and  after  that  should  be  allowed  to 
enjoy  it  in  peace,  and  also  if  they  should  choose,  when 
they  have  accumulated  it,  to  use  it  to  save  themselves 
from  actual  labor,  and  hire  other  people  to  labor  for 
them,  is  right.  In  doing  so,  they  do  not  wrong  the  man 
they  employ,  for  they  find  men  who  have  not  their  own 
land  to  work  upon,  or  shops  to  work  in,  and  who  are 
benefitted  by  working  for  others — hired  laborers,  receiv- 
ing their  capital  for  it.  Thus  a  few  men  that  own  capital 
hire  a  few  others,  and  these  establish  the  relation  of  cap- 
ital and  labor  rightfully — a  relation  of  which  I  make  no 
complaint.   .   .   .   " — 1859. 


"It  seems  to  be  an  opinion  very  generally  entertained 
that  the  condition  of  a  nation  is  best  whenever  it  can  buy 
cheapest;  but  this  is  not  necessarily  true,  because  if  at 
the  same  time  and  by  the  same  cause,  it  is  compelled  to 
sell  correspondingly  cheap,  nothing  is  gained.  Then  it  is 
said  the  best  condition  is  when  we  can  buy  cheapest  and 
sell  dearest;  but  this  again  is  not  necessarily  true,  be- 
cause with  both  these  we  might  have  scarcely  anything 
to  sell,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  buy  with. 

"These  reflections  show  that  to  reason  and  act  cor- 
rectly on  this  subject  we  must  look  not  merely  to  buy- 
ing cheap,  nor  yet  to  buying  cheap  and  selling  dear,  but 
also  to  having  constant  employment,  so  that  we  may  have 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  something  to  sell.  This 
matter  of  employment  can  only  be  secured  by  an  ample, 
steady,  and  certain  market  to  sell  the  products  of  our 
labor  in."— 1847. 
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THE  LINCOLN  ANCESTRAL  TRAIL 


The  three  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Samuel  Lincoln's  arrival  in  America  on 
June  20,  1637,  was  celebrated  during 
the  fourth  week  of  last  month  in  eigh- 
teen different  places  associated  with 
the  migrations  of  the  Lincoln  family. 
A  pilgrimage  which  began  with  a  Lin- 
coln Breakfast  in  Boston  where  Sam- 
uel, the  first  American  progenitor  of 
the  President,  disembarked,  concluded 
one  week  later  with  a  Lincoln  Banquet 
in  Hodgenville,  Kentucky,  where  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  born. 

The  anniversary  pilgrimage  was 
made  by  several  Lincoln  students  who 
paid  special  attention  to  the  home  sites 
of  the  many  generations  of  Lincolns. 
The  following  itinerary  over  what 
might  be  called  the  Lincoln  Ancestral 
Trail,  also  includes  other  places  of  in- 
terest to  the  Lincoln  student  enroute 
from  Boston,  Massachusetts,  to 
Springfield,  Illinois. 

First  Day — New  England 
Massachusetts 

Boston — Ball  Statue  of  Lincoln, 
Park  Square. 

Milton — Replica  of  Lincoln  Birth- 
place Cabin,  Forbes  Estate. 

Hingham — Old  Ship  Church. 

Cohasset — Mordecai  Lincoln  Home. 
Rhode  Island 

Providence — Brown  University  Lin- 
coln Collection. 

Connecticut 

Hartford — Emancipation  table  in 
State  Library. 

2nd  Day — New  York  and  New  Jersey 
New  York 

New  York— Lincoln  Statue  in  Cath- 
edral of  St.  John  the  Divine. 

New  York — Cooper  Union  and  its 
auditorium. 

New  York — Henry  Kirk  Brown  Sta- 
tue of  Lincoln,  Union  Square. 

Brooklyn — Plymouth  Church  with 
its  Lincoln  memorial  pew  and  Lincoln 
memorial  window. 

Brooklyn — Henry  Kirk  Brown  Sta- 
tue of  Lincoln,  Prospect  Park. 
New  Jersey 

Jersey  City — Fraser  Statue  of  Lin- 
coln. 

Newark  — ■  Bjorkman  Collection  of 
Lincolniana  at  Athletic  Club. 

Newark — Borglum  Statue  of  Lin- 
coln. 

Monmouth  County — Home  Site  of 
Mordecai  Lincoln. 

Monmouth  County — Burial  place  of 
Deborah  Lincoln. 

3rd  Day — Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia — Marker  at  Indepen- 
dence Hall  where  Lincoln  raised  flag 
in  1861. 

Philadelphia — Schweizer  Statue  of 
Lincoln,  Union  League  Club. 

Philadelphia — Randolph  Rogers  Lin- 
coln Statue,  Fairmount  Park. 


Berks  County — Lincoln  Home. 

Berks  County  —  Exeter  Meeting 
House  and  Cemetery. 

Gettysburg — Site  where  Lincoln  de- 
livered famous  address. 

Gettysburg — Home  of  Hon.  David 
Wills. 

Gettysburg — French  Statue  of  Lin- 
coln on  Pennsylvania  Monument. 

Gettysburg — Lincoln  Address  Mem- 
orial. 

4th  Day — District  of  Columbia 

Washington — Lincoln  Memorial  en- 
closing the  statue  by  French  —  The 
White  House — The  Soldier's  Home — 
New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church.  Vinnie  Ream  Statue  of  Lin- 
coln in  the  Capitol — Ford's  Theatre 
Lincoln  Museum  —  Peterson  House 
where  Lincoln  died — Flannery  Statue 
of  Lincoln — Lincoln  display  in  Smith- 
sonian Institute  —  Ball  Statue  of 
Emancipation  Group — Lincoln  docu- 
ments in  Library  of  Congress. 

5th  Day — Virginia  and  Tennessee 
Virginia 

Linville — Colonial  Home  of  John  and 
Jacob  Lincoln. 

Wilderness  Road — Over  which  the 
Lincoln's  migrated  to  Kentucky. 

Tennessee 

Harrogate — Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity Collection. 

6th  Day— Kentucky 

Harrodsburg  —  Enshrined  cabin  in 
which  Lincoln's  parents  were  married. 

Lexington — Site  of  Mary  Todd's 
Birthplace  Home. 

Lexington- — Main  St.  Home  of  Mary 
Todd. 

Lexington— Ward  School,  attended 
by  Mary  Todd. 

Frankfort  —  Weinman  Statue  of 
Lincoln  standing. 

New  Boston — Long  Run  Church  and 
cemetery. 

Louisville — Barnard  Statue  of  Lin- 
coln on  Public  Library  grounds. 

Louisville  —  Joshua  Speed  Home- 
stead. 

7th  Day — Kentucky 

Springfield  —  Marriage  papers  in 
Washington  County  Clerk's  office. 

Washington  County  —  Lincoln 
Homestead  State  Park. 

Washington — Lincoln  Spring  where 
Lincoln  marriage  cabin  stood. 

Athertonville — Site  of  Lincoln's  first 
school. 

La  Rue  County — Reconstructed 
cabin  of  Lincoln's  boyhood  home,  Knob 
Creek. 

Hodgenville — Weinman  Statue  of 
Lincoln  seated. 

La  Rue  County — Lincoln  Birthplace 
National  Park. 


EUzabethtown— Bridge  marking  site 
of  Thomas  Lincoln's  early  labors. 

Elizabethtown— Site  of  Sarah  Bush 
Lincoln's  Home  and  marriage  cere- 
monies. 

Hardin  County — Bersheba  Lincoln 
burial  place. 

Hawesville — Ferry  near  where  Lin- 
colns crossed  Ohio  River  in  1816. 

8th  Day — Indiana 

Anderson  River — Scene  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  first  labors  in  Indiana. 

Rockport — A  reconstructed  pioneer 
village. 

Rockport — Landing  from  which  Lin- 
coln started  on  New  Orleans  trip  in 
1826. 

Gentryville  —  Site  of  store  where 
Lincoln  worked  as  clerk. 

Lincoln  City — Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln 
Memorial  Park. 

Vincennes — Lincoln  Memorial 
Bridge. 

9th  Day — Illinois 

Charleston  —  Scene  of  a  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate. 

Farmington  —  Lincoln  Log  Cabin 
State  Park. 

Farmington  —  Shilo  Church  burial 
ground. 

Decatur — Old  Court  House  in  which 
Lincoln  practiced  law. 

Maromb  County — Site  of  first  Lin- 
coln Home  in  Illinois. 

Petersburg  —  Burial  place  of  Ann 
Rutledge. 

New  Salem — Reconstructed  village 
now  a  State  Park. 

10th  Day— Illinois 

Springfield — Site  of  Joshua  Speed's 
store — Old  State  Capitol  Building,  now 
Sangamon  Court  House  —  Site  of 
Stuart  and  Lincoln  law  office — Site  of 
Logan  and  Lincoln  law  office — Site  of 
Lincoln  and  Herndon  law  office — 
O'Connor  Statue  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln— Volk  Statue  of  Lincoln  in  pres- 
ent State  House — Site  of  Ninnian  Ed- 
wards, Home  where  Lincoln  and  Mary 
Todd  were  married — Illinois  State 
Historical  Society  Lincoln  Collection — 
Site  of  Globe  Tavern  where  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln  first  lived  after  mar- 
riage— The  Lincoln  Homestead — Me- 
morial pew  in  present  First  Presby- 
terian Church  Building — Site  of  First 
Presbyterian  Church  where  the  Lin- 
colns rented  a  pew— Old  Railroad 
Building  where  Lincoln  delivered  his 
Farewell  Address — Abraham  Lincoln 
Memorial  Gardens — Oak  Ridge  Ceme- 
tery, Burial  place  of  many  of  Lin- 
coln's contemporaries — The  Lincoln 
monument  and  tomb. 

Note — Italics  designate  stations  recognized 
as  necessary  ones  Id  visit  in  order  to  become 
enrolled  as  a  Lincoln  Pilgrim. 


LINCOLN  PILGRIMAGE  REPORT 


The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  desires  to  give  some 
tangible  recognition  to  those  who  visit  the  more  important  shrines 
associated  with  the  Lincoln  Family  in  America.  Preliminary  to  issuing 
a  certificate  for  having  completed  any  one  or  all  four  of  the  following 
pilgrimages,  it  is  requested  that  the  pilgrim  check  within  the  brackets 
the  places  visited.  While  it  is  not  required  that  actual  entrance  into 
all  the  shrines  he  made,  the  building  or  marker  designating  the  sites 
must  have  been  viewed.  Please  return  marked  and  signed  report  to  the 
Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 


The  Colonial  Pilgrimage 


0 

Station 

1. 

0 

Station 

2. 

0 

Station 

3. 

0 

Station 

4. 

0 

Station 

5. 

Old  Ship  Church,  Hingham,  Mass. 

Mordecai  Lincoln  Hone  Site,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

Lincoln  Hone  near  Boyertown,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

Site  where  Gettysburg  Address  was  delivered, 

Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Jacob  Lincoln  Hone,  near  Linville,  Rockingham  Co., 


V:  . 


The  Wilderness  Pilgrinage 

()  Station  6.  Long  Run  Church  on  Lincoln  Land,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ky. 
0  Station  7.  Widow  Lincoln  Reconstructed  Cabin,  Washington  Co.,  Ky. 
0  Station  8.  Elizabethtown,  Ky,  (Exact  site  of  Lincoln  cabin  not 

known. ) 
()  Station  9.  Lincoln  Birthplace  Menorial,  La  Rue  Co.,  Xy. 
0  Station  10.  Reconstructed  Knob  Creek  Cabin,  La  Rue  Co.,  Ky. 


The  Prairie  Pilgrinage 


()  Station  11.  Nancy  Hank's  Lincoln  Park,  Lincoln  City,  Ind. 

0  Station  12.  Site  of  First  Illinois  Lincoln  hone,  near  Decatur, 

()  Station  13.  New  Salem  State  Park,  New  Salem,  111. 

()  Station  14.  Hone  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Springfield,  111. 

()  Station  15.  Lincoln's  Tomb,    Springfield,    111. 


111. 


The  Capitol  Pilgrinage 

()  Station  16.  White  House,  Washington, 

0  Station  17.  Anderson  Cottage,  Lincoln's  Sumner  Hone,  Washington. 

()  Station  18.   Ford's  Theatre  where  Lincoln  was  assassinated, 

Washington. 
()  Station  19.  Peterson  House  where  Lincoln  died,  Washington. 
()  Station  20.  Lincoln  Menorial,  Yfashington. 


The  Lincoln  stations  checked  above  have  been  viewed  by  the 


undersigned. 


Signature 
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Abraham  Lincoln  is  one  of  the 
world's  illustrious  names.  The  Six- 
teenth President  of  the  United  States 
was  responsible  for  its  elevation  to  a 
place  among  the  noted  names  of  all 
time. 

When  Mordecai  Lincoln  married 
in  1685,  Sarah  Jones,  daughter  of  Ab- 
raham Jones,  a  union  was  effected 
which  brought  the  name  Abraham  for 
the  first  time  into  the  Lincoln  family 
in  the  calling  of  their  second  son, 
Abraham. 

President  Lincoln  was  named  for  his 
grandfather,  Abraham,  who  was  mas- 
sacred in  Kentucky  in  1786.  Shortly 
after  this  the  pioneer's  brother, 
Thomas,  signed  a  deposition  in  which 
he  stated  that  the  pioneer  spelled  his 
name  "ABRAHAM  LINCOLN."  All  of 
the  Abraham  Lincolns  have  spelled 
their  name  this  way. 

Soon  after  President  Lincoln  re- 
ceived the  nomination  at  the  Chicago 
Convention,  he  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Conven- 
tion: 

Springfield,  111.,  June  4,  1860. 
Hon.  George  Ashmun. 

My  dear  sir :  It  seems  as  if  the  ques- 
tion whether  my  first  name  is  "Abra- 
ham" or  "Abrahm"  will  never  be  set- 
tled. It  is  "Abraham,"  and  if  the  letter 
of  acceptance  is  not  yet  in  print,  you 
may,  if  you  think  fit,  have  my  signa- 
ture thereto  printed  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln." Exercise  your  judgment  about 
this. 

Yours  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 

The  compilation  which  follows  pre- 
sents a  list  of  the  President's  relatives, 
living  contemporaneous  with  and  prev- 
ious to  him,  who  bore  his  name.  Their 
occupation  identifies  them  where  it  is 
known  and  where  it  is  not  known  the 
name  of  the  town  where  they  were 
born  appears  in  brackets. 

1.  Blacksmith. 

b.  1689.  Hingham,  Mass.  d.  1745, 
Springfield,  Pa.  s.  Mordecai  and 
Sarah  Jones  Lincoln,  m.  Rebecca. 
Named  Abraham  for  his  grand- 
father, Abraham  Jones. 


AN  ILLUSTRATIOUS  NAME 

2.  Cordwainer. 

b.  172?,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  d. 
(1747)  Philadelphia,  Pa.  s.  Abra- 
ham (1)  and  Rebecca  Lincoln,  m. 
Esther  Hilton.  A  Philadelphia  cob- 
bler. 


3.  Lumberman. 

b.  1736,  Exeter,  Pa.  d.  1806,  Exeter, 
s.  Mordecai  and  Mary  Robeson  Lin- 
coln, m.  Anne  Boone.  Member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Convention 
of  1787  and  the  Constitution  Con- 
vention of  1789. 

4.  Minute  Man. 

b.  1740,  Scituate,  Mass.  d.  1823,  Co- 
hasset,  Mass.  s.  Jacob  and  Mary 
Holbrook  Lincoln,  m.  Sarah  Lin- 
coln. Saw  service  in  the  seige  of 
Boston,  March  4,  1776. 

5.  Pioneer. 

b.  1744,  Berks  Co.,  Pa.  d.  1786,  Jef- 
ferson Co.,  Ky.  s.  John  and  Rebecca 
(Flowers)  Morris  Lincoln,  m.  Ber- 
sheba  (Herring).  Grandfather  of 
President  Lincoln  and  Adjunct 
General  in  military  courts  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

6.  Scythemaker. 

b.  1749,  Kingsessing,  Pa.  d.  1811, 
Kingsessing,  Pa.  s.  Jacob  and  Anne 
Rambo  Lincoln,  m.  Elizabeth 
Shrum.  He  and  his  wife  are  buried 
in  the  Old  Swede's  Church  Ceme- 
tery, Philadelphia. 

7.  Apothecary. 

b.  1762,  Hingham,  Mass.  d.  1824, 
Boston,  Mass.  s.  Enoch  and  Rachel 
Fearing  Lincoln,  m.  Nancy  Bige- 
low.  Massachusetts  State  Repre- 
sentative from  1809  to  1824.  State 
Senator,  1824. 

8.  Laborer. 

b.  178?,  North  Union,  Pa.  d.  1864, 
Lemont,  Pa.  s.  Benjamin  and  Eliza- 
beth Davis  Lincoln,  m.  Martha 
Cole. 

9.  Millwright. 

b.  1788,  Cohasset,  Mass.  d.  1869, 
Watertown,  Mass.  s.  Abraham  (4) 
and  Sarah  (Lincoln)  Lincoln,  m. 
Mary  Upham. 

10.  (Linville). 

b.  179?,  Linville,  Va.  d.?,  Clay  Co., 
Mo.  s.  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Cas- 
ner.  m.  Agatha.  An  own  cousin  of 
President  Lincoln's  father. 

11.  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

b.  179?,  Washington  County,  Ky. 
d.  1852,  Fountain  Green,  111.  s. 
Mordecai  and  Mary  Mudd  Lincoln. 


m.  Elizabeth  Mudd.  He  was  an  own 
cousin  of  the  President. 

12.  Farmer. 

b.  1799,  Linville,  Va.  d.  1851,  Lin- 
ville, Va.  s.  Jacob  and  Dorcas  Rob- 
enson  Lincoln,  m.  Mary  Homan.  A 
colonel  in  the  Virginia  Militia  and 
an  own  cousin  of  the  President's 
father. 

13.  Sail  Maker. 

b.  1801,  Boston,  Mass.  d.  1839,  Bath, 
Me.  s.  Amos  and  Eliza  Revere  Lin- 
coln, m.  Hannah  Wales.  A  grandson 
of  Paul  Revere. 

14.  Wagonmaker. 

b.  1802,  Kingsessing,  Pa.  d.  1892, 
Waynesville,  Ohio.  s.  Abraham  (6) 
and  Elizabeth  Shrum  Lincoln,  m. 
Ruth  Prater. 

15.  President. 

b.  1809,  Hodgenville,  Ky.  d.  1865, 
Washington,  D.  C.  s.  Thomas  and 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  m.  Mary 
Todd.  The  Sixteenth  President  of 
the  United  States. 

16.  (Carnarvon). 

b.  1812,  Carnarvon,  Pa.  d.  1900, 
Whitehall,  Pa.  s.  James  and  Eliza- 
beth Jones  Lincoln,  m.  Sarah  Jen- 
kins. 

17.  Confederate  Captain. 

b.  1822,  Dayton,  Va.  d.  1905,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  s.  David  and  Cather- 
ine Bright  Lincoln,  m.  Mary 
Hughes.  Capt.  of  Virginia  Militia 
seeing  service  at  Winchester. 

18.  (Watertown). 

b.  1830,  Watertown.  d.  1894,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  s.  Abraham  (9)  and 
Mary  Upham  Lincoln.  Unmarried. 

19.  Mason. 

b.  1830,  Cohasset,  Mass.  d.  1912, 
Cohasset,  Mass.  s.  Caleb  and  Eliza- 
beth Robbins  Lincoln,  m.  (1)  Sarah 
White  (2)  Mary  Galbraith. 

20.  County  Treasurer. 

b.  1835,  Lincoln  Creek,  Va.  d.  1875, 
Denver,  Colo.  s.  Jacob  and  Nancy 
Rhodes  Lincoln,  m.  Celia  Hobbs. 

21.  Shipper. 

b.  1860,  Boston,  Mass.  d.  1889,  Pem- 
broke, Mass.  s.  Peter  and  Nancy 
Porter  Lincoln.  Unmarried. 

22.  Clerk. 

b.  1861,  Mifflin,  Wis.  s.  Dickinson 
and  Elizabeth  Kay  Lincoln,  m.  (1) 
Rose  Hemenway  (2)  Mary  Kenton. 
At  one  time  city  clerk  of  Cottage 
Grove,  Oregon. 


EAST 

Li* 


UN  COt 
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THE  HUMANITY  OF  LINCOLN 


Through  one's  writings  often  a  glimpse  of  the  man 
himself  may  be  observed.  This  compilation  of  excerpts 
from  Abraham  Lincoln's  works  allow  us  to  measure  his 
real  worth. 

We  should  urge  it  persuasively  not  menacingly. 

The  subject  is  difficult,  and  good  men  do  not  agree. 

I  am  unwilling  for  any  Ijoy  under  eighteen  to  be  shot. 

Please  strain  a  point  for  him  if  you  do  not  have  to  strain 
it  too  far. 

It  will  be  with  pain  and  not  with  pleasure  that  you  are 
not  obliged. 

I  believe  it  will  not  offend  again;  and  if  not,  it  is  better 
to  let  the  past  go  by  quietly. 

I  frequently  make  mistakes  myself  in  the  many  things 
I  am  compelled  to  do  hastily. 

The  foregoing  is  what  I  would  say  of  Frank  Blair  were 
he  my  brother  instead  of  yours. 

Let  us  be  sure  that  in  giving  praise  to  certain  individ- 
uals we  do  no  injustice  to  others. 

What  possible  injury  can  this  lad  work  upon  the  cause 
of  this  great  Union  ?  I  say  let  him  go. 

I  do  not  like  this  punishment  of  withholding  pay — it 
falls  so  very  hard  upon  poor  families. 

I  feel  sure  he  is  more  than  half  right.  We  don't  want 
him  to  feel  cross  and  we  in  the  wrong. 

I  am  slow  to  listen  to  criminations  among  friends  and 
never  expose  their  quarrels  on  either  side. 

It  will  be  just  all  we  can  do  to  keep  out  of  a  quarrel — 
and  I  am  resolved  to  do  my  part  to  keep  peace. 

With  me  the  presumption  is  still  in  your  favor;  that 
you  are  honest,  capable,  faithful,  and  patriotic. 

Your  association  assures  me  I  have  not  failed.  I  could 
not  ask,  and  no  one  could  merit,  a  better  reward. 

I  am  very  happy  to  know  that  my  course  has  not  con- 
flicted with  your  judgment  of  propriety  and  policy. 

I  never  have  been,  am  not  now,  and  probably  never  shall 
be  in  a  mood  of  harassing  the  people  either  north  or  south. 

I  am  responsible  for  it  to  the  American  people,  to  the 
Christian  world,  to  history,  and  in  my  final  account  to 
God. 

A  few  days  having  passed,  I  am  now  profoundly  grate- 
ful for  what  was  done,  without  criticism  for  what  was  not 
done. 


A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  would  probably 
change  the  views  of  most  of  those  who  have  complained 
of  him. 

The  peace  and  friendship  which  now  exists  between  the 
two  nations  will  be,  as  it  shall  be  my  desire  to  make  them, 
perpetual. 

All  I  ask  for  the  negro  is  that  if  you  do  not  like  him, 
let  him  alone.  If  God  gave  him  but  little,  that  little  let 
him  enjoy. 

Quite  possibly  I  was  wrong  both  then  and  now;  but,  in 
the  great  responsibility  resting  upon  me,  I  cannot  be  en- 
tirely silent. 

Ambition  has  been  ascribed  me.  God  knows  how  sin- 
cerely I  prayed  from  the  first  that  this  field  of  ambition 
might  not  be  opened. 

I  therefore  concluded  to  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  being 
satisfied  the  matter  would  thus  appear  much  smaller  than 
it  would  if  seen  by  mere  glimpses. 

Of  course  you  expected  to  gain  something  by  this;  but 
you  should  remember  that  precisely  so  much  as  you  should 
gain  by  it  others  would  lose  by  it. 

Your  note  is  so  free  from  passion  and  so  full  of  charity 
and  good  will,  that  I  regret  not  having  time  to  do  more 
than  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  it. 

Let  him  have  the  marble  monument  along  with  the  well 
assured  and  more  enduring  one  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
love  liberty  unselfishly  for  all  men. 

I  cannot  have  failed  to  strike  you  that  these  men  ask 
for  just  the  same  thing — fairness  and  fairness  only.  This 
so  far  as  in  my  power,  they  and  all  others  shall  have. 

It  is  a  truth  which  I  thought  needed  to  be  told,  and  as 
whatever  of  humiliation  there  is  in  it  falls  directly  on 
myself,  I  thought  others  might  afford  to  let  me  tell  it. 


I  am  quite  anxious  for 


election,  first,  because 


he  will  make  the  best  judge,  and  second,  because  it  would 
hurt  his  feelings  to  be  beaten  more  than  it  would  almost 
anyone  else. 

You  cannot  if  you  would  be  blind  to  the  signs  of  the 
times.  I  beg  of  you  a  calm  and  enlarged  consideration  of 
them,  ranging  if  it  may  be  far  above  personal  and  par- 
tisan politics. 

Preferring  to  make  my  personal  acknowledgments  of 
the  thoughtful  kindness  of  the  donors,  and  awaiting  for 
some  leisure  hour,  I  have  committed  the  discourtesy  of 
not  replying  at  all. 
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LINCOLN'S  ADMIRATION  FOR  LITTLE  GIRLS 


Disappointed  that  all  four  of  his  children  happened  to 
be  boys,  Abraham  Lincoln  on  many  occasions  revealed  his 
love  and  admiration  for  little  girls.  In  its  series  of  Lincoln 
Historical  Paintings  by  famous  American  artists,  the 
Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company  commissioned 
J.  C.  Leyendecker  to  do  a  painting  that  would  visualize 
the  friendliness  of  Lincoln  for  children. 

The  painting  will  be  dedicated  to  little  girls  Lincoln  is 
known  to  have  greeted.  Their  names  will  be  inscribed  on 
an  honor  roll  and  attached  to  the  painting.  Maiden  names 
will  be  used  and  a  reference  made  to  the  city  where  they 
were  greeted  by  Lincoln.  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foun- 
dation will  be  pleased  to  receive  names  of  persons  living 
or  departed  who" 
should  be  honored  in 
this  way.  Over  fifty 
names  have  already 
been  enrolled. 

The  Trunk 

One  of  the  most  fa- 
miliar stories  of  Lin- 
coln's friendliness  was 
told  more  than  fifty 
years  ago  by  a  woman 
in  Springfield,  Illinois, 
who  had  been  espe- 
cially favored  by  Lin- 
coln when  she  was  but 
a  child: 

"The  hour  of  the 
train  approached,  the 
hackman,  through 
some  neglect,  failed  to 
call  for  my  trunk.  As 
the  minutes  went  on,  I 
realized,  in  a  panic  of 
grief,  that  I  should 
miss  the  train.  I  was 
standing  by  the  gate, 
my  hat  and  gloves  on, 
sobbing  as  if  my  heart 
would  break,  when 
Mr.  Lincoln  came  by. 

"Why,  what's  the 
matter?"  he  asked, 
and  I  poured  out  all 
my  story. 

"'Bow  big's  the 
trunk?  There's  still 
time,  if  it  isn't  too 
big.'  And  he  pushed  through  the  gate  and  up  to  the  door. 
My  mother  and  I  took  him  up  to  my  room,  where  my 
little  old-fashioned  trunk  stood,  locked  and  tied.  'Oh,  ho,' 
he  cried,  'wipe  your  eyes  and  come  on  quick.'  And 
before  I  knew  what  he  was  going  to  do,  he  had  shouldered 
the  trunk,  was  down  stairs,  and  striding  out  of  the  yard. 
Down  the  street  he  went,  fast  as  his  long  legs  could 
carry  him,  I  trotting  behind,  drying  my  tears  as  I  went. 
We  reached  the  station  in  time.  Mr.  Lincoln  put  me  on  the 
train,  kissed  me  good-bye,  and  told  me  to  have  a  good 
time.  It  was  just  like  him." 

Circus  Day 
"It  was  on  circus  day  that  Lincoln  really  became  a  king 
for  the  children  of  the  neighborhood.  It  was  his  delight 
to  seek  out  the  boys  and  girls  whose  parents  were  in  re- 
duced circumstances  and  who  were  unable  to  purchase 
tickets.  With  his  own  children  and  a  crowd  from  the 
neighbors,  Lincoln  would  start  out  for  the  white  tents. 


He  would  hold  up  the  smaller  children  so  that  they  could 
get  a  good  view  of  the  animals  and  other  attractions. 
Lincoln  was  always  tender  and  considerate  and  was  fairly 
idolized  by  all  the  children."  Oliva  Leidig,  Springfield, 
Illinois. 

Growing  a  Beard 
Grace  Bedell,  a  small  girl  born  in  Westfield,  New  York, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lincoln  on  October  15,  1860,  from 
which  the  following  excerpts  are  taken: 

".  .  .  .  I  am  a  little  girl,  eleven  years  old  .  .  .  have 
you  any  little  girls  about  as  large  as  I  am  ....  If  you 
will  let  your  whiskers  grow  .  .  .  you  would  look  a  great 
deal  better  for  your  face  is  so  thin  ...  I  must  not  write 
any  more  answer  this 
letter  right  off. 
"Good  Bye 
"Grace  Bedell." 

Lincoln    answered 
the  letter  "right  off" 
on  October  19,  to  be 
exact,    and    here    are 
some     excerpts    from 
his   reply:     "My  dear 
Little     Miss  —  Your 
very  agreeable  letter 
of  the  16th  is  received 
—I  regret  the  neces- 
sity of  saying  I  have 
no  daughter    ...   as 
to  the  whiskers,  hav 
inF    -  - 
do 
P- 
p 
t 


"A.  .Lincoln. 
The  sequel  to  little 
Grace  Bedell's  corres- 
pondence occurred 
when  Lincoln  passed 
through  Westfield 
bound  for  the  inaugu- 
ration at  Washington. 
When  the  train 
stopped,  Mr.  Lincoln 
said,  "I  have  a  little 
correspondent  in  this 
place,  and  if  she  is 
present  will  she  please  come  forward?" 

Grace  came  forward  and  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  "You  see,  I 
let  these  whiskers  grow  for  you,  Grace." 
By  the  Fireside 
Milton  Sailor,  a  resident  of  Farmington  told  his  son, 
J.  G.  Sailor,  this  story  relating  to  Lincoln's  visit  in  1861 
to  bid  his  stepmother  good-by. 

"The  room  was  full  to  overflowing  and  as  Lincoln  sat 
in  front  of  the  fire-place  conversing  with  those  around 
him,  a  little  girl  of  about  six  years  of  age  tried  to  crowd 
through  to  see  the  great  man  everybody  was  talkiner 
about.  Mr.  Lincoln  noticed  her  and  said:  'Gentlemen, 
please  make  way  for  that  little  girl  and  let  her  come  to 
the  fire.'  He  took  her  up  on  his  knee  and  held  her  while 
he  visited  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  her  neighbors  for  an 
hour  or  so.  When  the  little  girl  went  home  she  related  her 
experience  and  wanted  to  know  of  her  mother  if  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  the  Christ." 


J.  C.  Leyendecker 


LINCOLN  LORE 
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AMERICA'S  MOST  IMPRESSIVE  MEMORIAL 


On  February  9,  1911,  a  commission  was  created  by  act 
of  Congress  "to  procure  and  determine  upon  a  location, 
plan,  and  design  for  a  monument  or  memorial  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  to  the  memory  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress." 

The  original  appointees  known  as  the  Lincoln  Memor- 
ial Commission  consisted  of  William  H.  Taft,  chairman, 
Shelby  M.  Cullom,  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  George  Peabody 
Wetmore,  Samual  Walker  McCall,  Harnando  D.  Money, 
and  Champ  Clark.  Henry  A.  Vale  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  commission.  To  fill  vacancies  there  were  added  to 
the  personnel,  Thomas  S.  Martin,  Joseph  C.  S.  Blackburn, 
John  Temple  Graves,  Thomas  R.  Marshall  and  Nathan 
B.  Scott. 

The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  collaborating  with  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  Commission  unanimously  approved  and 
recommended  the  Potomac  Park  site  as  most  desirable  for 
the  structure.  A  design  for  a  memorial  submitted  by  the 
architect,  Henry  Bacon,  was  adopted  and  he  was  selected 
as  the  architect  for  the  building. 

On  February  12,  1914,  ground  was  broken  for  the  foun- 
dation but  no  special  program  was  arranged  although  a 
small  group  of  spectators  were  present  and  a  statement 
of  the  character  and  purpose  of  the  memorial  was  made  by 
Honorable  Joseph  C.  S.  Blackburn. 

The  comer  stone  was  set  in  place  on  February  12, 1915, 
but  there  were  no  formal  exercises  at  this  time.  Senator 
Blackburn,  however,  placed  within  the  stone  a  copper  box 
containing  a  biography  of  Abraham  Lincoln  presented  by 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  documents  bearing  the  signatures 
of  the  members  of  the  sixty-third  Congress,  specimens  of 
the  currency  then  in  use,  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  and 
other  important  papers. 

The  Conception 

When  the  architect,  Bacon,  outlined  his  original  plan 
he  said,  "I  believe  that  this  memorial  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
should  be  composed  of  four  features:  a  statue  of  the  man, 
a  memorial  of  his  Gettysburg  Speech,  a  memorial  of  his 
Second  Inaugural  Address,  and  a  symbol  of  the  union  of 
the  United  States  which  he  saved."  To  achieve  this  ob- 
jective, a  master  sculptor,  Daniel  Chester  French,  and  a 
master  painter,  Jules  Guerin,  were  commissioned  to  col- 
laborate with  the  master  architect. 

The  Colonnade 

The  architect's  conception  of  the  union  of  the  States  is 
admirably  symbolized  by  thirty-six  marble  columns  repre- 
senting the  thirty-six  states  in  the  Union  at  the  time  of 
Lincoln's  death.  These  columns,  forty-six  feet  high,  the 
largest  of  their  kind  ever  used  in  building  construction, 
sustain  the  frieze  on  which  the  names  of  all  forty-eight 
states  in  the  Union  are  inscribed. 

The  Three  Chambers 

The  other  three  objectives  of  the  architect's  original 
plan  are  achieved  by  the  creation  within  the  memorial  of 
three  spacious  chambers.  The  central  hall  is  open  on  the 
east  and  against  the  west  wall  is  the  statue  of  Lincoln  by 
French.  On  either  side  of  the  central  hall  are  smaller 
chambers  separated  from  the  main  enclosure  by  Greek 
Ionic  columns. 

Inscriptions 

On  the  west  wall  directly  over  the  statue  may  be  ob- 
served this  inscription : 


IN  THIS  TEMPLE 

AS  IN  THE  HEARTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

FOR  WHOM  HE  SAVED  THE  UNION 

THE  MEMORY  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

IS  ENSHRINED  FOREVER 

On  the  south  wall  of  the  chamber  to  the  left  as  one 
enters  the  central  hall  is  the  famous  Gettysburg  Speech 
and  on  the  north  wall  in  the  chamber  to  the  right  is  the 
text  of  the  Second  Inaugural  Address.  Not  only  has  a  hall 
been  provided  by  the  architect  for  the  Lincoln  statue  but 
each  one  of  the  immortal  writings  also  has  been  accen- 
tuated by  a  special  enclosure. 

The  Murals 

To  soften  and  mellow  the  interior  of  the  memorial, 
murals  were  used.  Three  years  were  required  to  create 
these  paintings  which  appear  on  both  the  side  walls 
above  the  inscriptions.  Jules  Guerin,  the  artist,  was  the 
sole  executor  of  the  two  pieces  of  canvas  which  measure 
sixty  feet  long  by  twelve  feet  high.  There  are  forty-eight 
figures  which  stand  about  eight  and  one-half  feet  high. 
Six  groups  typify  in  allegory  the  ideals  in  the  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  mural  over  the  Gettysburg  Address  has  as  its  cen- 
tral figure  "Freedom  and  Liberty."  The  figure  to  the  left 
represents  "Justice  and  Law,"  and  on  the  right  is  de- 
picted "Immortality."  Over  the  Second  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress the  central  figure  of  the  mural  is  "Unity."  The  group 
to  the  left  depict  "Fraternity"  and  the  figures  to  the  right 
symbolize  "Charity." 

The  Collosal  Statue 

The  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  by  Daniel  Chester 
French  is  the  outstanding  feature  within  the  memorial. 
It  literally  dominates  the  entire  interior  atmosphere  of 
the  building  in  much  the  same  manner  that  the  memorial 
itself  overshadows  Potomac  Park  and  its  environs. 

The  sculptor  first  conceived  a  heroic  Lincoln  in  bronze 
but  as  the  plans  for  the  building  grew,  plans  for  the 
statue  also  grew  until  the  colossal  figure  in  marble 
emerged.  It  is  a  satisfactory  study,  indeed,  and  while  ma- 
jestic in  appearance  it  still  retains  the  humane  attributes 
which  were  so  characteristic  of  Lincoln. 

The  statue  showing  Lincoln  seated  is  nineteen  feet  in 
both  height  and  width.  If  Lincoln  were  standing,  the  fig- 
ure would  be  twenty-eight  feet  high.  The  pedestal  on 
which  it  rests  is  ten  feet  high.  The  statue  is  impressively 
illuminated  both  night  and  day. 

The  Dedication 

The  dedicatory  exercises  were  held  on  May  30,  1922, 
with  the  chairman  of  the  commission,  William  Howard 
Taft,  presiding.  Among  those  on  the  program  were  Dr. 
Radcliff,  of  the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
where  Lincoln  attended,  Edward  Markham  who  read  his 
famous  poem,  "Lincoln,  the  Man  of  the  People,"  and 
Prof.  Robert  R.  Morton  of  Tuskegee  Institute.  The  speech 
of  presentation  was  made  by  Chairman  Taft,  and  Presi- 
dent Warren  G.  Harding,  in  the  main  address,  accepted 
the  memorial  on  behalf  of  the  Nation.  Possibly  the  most 
honored  guest  present  was  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  only  sur- 
viving son  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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COLLECTING  LINCOLN  PENNIES 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  first  famous  American  to 
have  his  portrait  appear  on  a  coin  of  the  United  States. 
In  1909,  during  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  his 
birth,  the  Lincoln  one  cent  piece  was  put  in  circulation. 
Each  successive  year  since  then  the  mints  of  the  country 
have  struck  off  an  ample  supply  of  bright  shining  pennies. 

The  bronze  penny,  much  the  same  in  size  and  metal  con- 
tent as  the  one  we  use  now,  first  came  from  the  mint  in 
1864  while  Abraham  Lincoln  was  President.  On  one  side 
of  the  penny  was  the  head  of  an  Indian,  symbol  of  primi- 
tive American  life.  Often  it  served  as  young  America's 
first  glimpse  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  savage  of  the 
wilderness. 

As  we  become  further  removed  from  the  days  of  the 
red  man,  we  pay  more  attention  to  those  of  our  own  race 
who  have  advocated  principles  and  stood  for  ideals  upon 
which  our  civilization  has  been  built.  It  is  appropriate 
indeed  that  the  head  of  Abraham  Lincoln  should  now  ap- 
pear on  the  penny  as  he  has  often  been  called  "The  First 
American"  and  in  him  we  see  the  personification  of  our 
republic. 

The  head  of  Lincoln  was  not  placed  on  the  penny  with- 
out much  opposition  because  sentiment  had  been  decidedly 
against  the  use  of  portraits  of  public  men  on  the  coins  of 
the  land.  One  editorial  writer  commented,  "No  President, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Washington,  occupies  any 
such  relation  to  the  American  people  as  justifies  his  being 
memorialized  on  their  coins." 

Largely  through  the  leadership  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
who  was  then  President,  the  necessary  legislation  was 
enacted  to  authorize  the  new  coin,  and  a  Lincoln  bust  sub- 
mitted by  the  sculptor,  Victor  D.  Brenner,  was  selected 
as  the  model  for  the  design.  The  profile  had  been  made 
by  Brenner  in  1907  and  was  used  on  a  Lincoln  centennial 
medal  in  1909  when  it  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
President  Roosevelt.  A  heroic  copy  of  the  original  medal- 
lion measuring  three  feet  in  diameter  may  be  observed 
in  the  Philadelphia  City  Hall. 

When  the  penny  was  finally  distributed  there  were 
many  adverse  comments  but  inasmuch  as  it  was  thought 
the  coin  would  only  be  used  as  a  memorial  penny  during 
the  year  1909,  some  of  the  objections  were  withdrawn. 
One  editor  looked  upon  the  coin  as  an  omen  of  ill  fortune 
to  the  American  Democracy  as  he  observed  that  "This 
new  Lincoln  cent  may  be  said  to  mark  the  first  visible  and 
outward  emblem  of  the  transition  from  a  republic  into  an 
empire." 

The  new  penny  was  issued  on  August  2,  1909  by  the 
Philadelphia  mint  and  the  face  or  obverse  side  appeared 
as  follows: 

Obverse  side — Clothed,  bearded  bust  of  Lincoln  facing 
right.  Inscription  above  bust,  "IN  GOD  WE  TRUST";  to 
left  of  bust,  "LIBERTY";  to  right  of  bust,  the  date,  be- 
neath which  appears  the  mint  mark  if  any. 

The  inscription  "In  God  We  Trust,"  which  until  1909 
had  not  been  used  on  the  one  cent  piece,  was  appropriately 
inscribed  on  the  Lincoln  penny.  A  law  had  been  passed  by 
Congress  on  March  3,  1865,  authorizing  the  use  of  the 
motto  on  American  money.  This  was  a  month  and  a  half 
before  Lincoln's  assassination. 


It  was  the  inscription  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  penny 
which  drew  most  attention,  however,  after  the  Lincoln 
portrait  had  been  reluctantly  accepted  by  some: 

Reverse  side — Two  sprays  of  wheat  in  a  conventional 
form  enclosing  inscription  in  five  lines  "E  PLURIBUS 
UNUM  ONE  CENT  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA." 
Between  the  two  sprays  of  wheat  on  the  inside  of  the  rim 
the  initials  V.  D.  B. 

When  Victor  D.  Brenner  placed  his  initials  on  the  coin 
he  did  not  anticipate  the  outburst  of  disapproval  over 
having  the  design  thus  mutilated,  and  pressure  was  im- 
mediately brought  to  bear  upon  the  director  of  the  mint 
to  have  the  initials  removed.  The  objection  to  the  inscrip- 
tion was  sustained,  shipments  of  pennies  were  stopped, 
and  new  dies  prepared  to  conform  to  the  new  order. 

The  controversy  over  the  sculptor's  initials,  following 
closely  the  heated  argument  over  the  use  of  the  portrait 
of  a  historic  character,  gave  the  new  penny  tremendous 
publicity.  The  coin  dealers  all  rejoiced  and  filled  their 
vaults  with  the  V.  D.  B.  one  cent  pieces.  Venders  appeared 
on  the  streets  selling  the  initialed  pennies  at  three  for 
five  cents.  The  daily  press  reported  that  at  one  time  the 
sub-treasury  in  Wall  Street  was  so  conjested  with  people 
attempting  to  secure  the  pennies  in  exchange  for  currency 
that  twenty  policemen  were  summoned  to  maintain  order. 

Hundreds  of  coin  collections  were  started  with  the 
acquisition  of  a  V.  D.  B.  penny.  Yet  today,  many  are  not 
aware  that  the  sculptor's  initials  were  again  placed  on 
the  Lincoln  penny  in  1918.  No  considerable  stir  was 
created  at  the  time  although  the  new  initials  are  on  the 
obverse  instead  of  the  reverse  side  of  the  penny.  The  V. 
D.  B.  inscription  is  microscopic  but  plainly  visible  with  a 
magnifying  glass  on  the  extreme  lower  part  of  the  bust 
itself,  under  the  shoulder  and  near  the  rim  of  the  penny. 

One  desiring  to  make  a  complete  collection  of  Lincoln 
pennies  will  be  obliged  to  observe  the  mint  marks  which 
appear  on  all  the  Lincoln  one  cent  pieces  struck  off  by  the 
San  Francisco  and  Denver  mints.  Directly  under  the  date 
the  San  Francisco  mint  has  placed  a  capital  "S."  A  capital 
"D"  will  be  found  under  the  date  on  coins  from  the  Denver 
mint.  There  is  no  mark  under  the  date  on  the  Lincoln 
pennies  from  the  Philadelphia  mint. 

In  order  that  one  may  be  informed  as  to  the  number 
of  pennies  by  millions  struck  off  each  year  a  table  pre- 
senting this  information  follows.  P=Philadelphia,  S=San 
Francisco,  D=Denver. 


1909°  27  %  t  1923 

1909  72  2  t  1924 

1910  146  6  t  192S 

1911  101  4  12  1926 

1912  68  4  10  1927 

1913  76  6  IS  1928 

1914  75  4  1  1929 

1915  29  4  22  1930 

1916  131  22  36  1931 

1917  196  S3  55  1932 

1918  288  37  48  1933 

1919  392  140  57  1934 

1920  310  46  49  1935 

1921  89  15  t  1936 


ulation.    possibly  counterfeit. 
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LINCOLN  FAMILY  PICTURES 


liriaIS3^ 


There  are  no  original  group  photographs  showing  all 
the  members  of  the  Lincoln  family  and  those  often  sub- 
mitted as  genuine  are  nothing  more  than  composite  pic- 
tures or  reproductions  of  paintings.  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  two 
of  her  sons,  William  and  Thomas,  had  a  group  picture 
made  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  by  P.  Butler,  a  local  photo- 
grapher about  the  time  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  election.  An  en- 
graving of  the  photo  was  published  in  Leslies'  Weekly  on 
December  15,  1860.  Mr.  Lincoln,  while  President,  on  two 
different  occasions  had  his  picture  taken  with  his  son, 
Thomas,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  ever  photo- 
graphed with  other  members  of  the  family.  These  two 
sittings  and  the  one  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  her  two  younger 
boys  are  really  all  we  have  in  original  group  photographs 
of  the  Lincoln  family. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 

As  far  as  can  be  learned,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  never 
posed  together  for  any  photographer  or  any  painter  and 
it  is  quite  likely  that  the  very  great  difference  in  their 
heights  had  very  much  to  do  with  it.  Lincoln  often  re- 
ferred to  the  "long  and  short  of  the  presidency." 

One  picture  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  which  seems  to 
have  been  accepted  as  genuine  shows  a  front  view  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  on  his  left  a  profile  view  of  Mrs.  Lincoln. 
His  head  is  turned  slightly  to  the  left  and  her  head  is 
directed  slightly  to  the  right.  Mrs.  Lincoln  is  in  a  black 
dress  with  white  collar  and  cuffs  and  carries  a  fan  in  her 
hand.  The  copy  in  the  Foundation  collection  which  is 
1.6  x  4.12  bears  the  imprint  of  the  publishers,  "R.  R. 
Landon,  Agt.  Chicago,  111." 

Composite  Pictures  of  Lincoln  Family 
The  picture  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  son,  Thomas, 
made  by  Brady  in  1864,  has  become  the  basis  of  most  of 
the  early  composite  lithographs  of  the  Lincoln  family. 
Later  on  the  picture  of  Lincoln  and  his  son,  Thomas,  made 
by  Gardner  in  1865,  was  used  for  the  larger  lithographs 
and  engravings  of  the  family. 

One  of  the  earliest  composite  studies  of  the  Lincoln 
family  was  produced  by  Currier  and  Ives,  in  1865.  They 
called  the  picture  "President  Lincoln  at  Home  Reading 
the  Scriptures  to  His  Wife  and  Son."  This  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  father  and  son  portrait  by  Brady  with  Mrs. 
Lincoln  added  to  the  picture.  The  photograph  album  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  showing  Tad  in  the  original  picture  is 
changed  to  a  Bible  with  the  word  Isaiah  plainly  visible  on 
the  open  page.  The  plate  from  which  this  lithograph  was 
made  was  14.8  x  7.14.  Another  Currier  and  Ives  print 
widely  distributed  was  of  rectangular  form  with  two  of 
Lincoln's  sons,  Robert  and  Thomas,  grouped  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  all  of  them  seated,  except  Thomas. 

More  popular,  apparently,  than  any  of  the  several  Cur- 
rier and  Ives  prints  of  the  Lincoln  family  was  one  pub- 
lished by  John   Dainty,   showing  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Lincoln 


seated,  Robert  Lincoln  in  military  unTWftrTstanding  back 
of  his  parents,  Thomas  standing  beside  his  father,  and  a 
picture  on  the  wall  of  William.  This  is  the  family  group 
most  often  called  an  original  photograph. 

Among  the  other  publishers  who  brought  out  Lincoln 
family  group  lithographs  and  engravings  were  Bradley, 
Philadelphia;  Clark,  Chicago;  Chapman,  New  York; 
Hoover,  Philadelphia;  Kellogg,  Hartford;  Kelly,  New 
York ;  Kurz  and  Allison,  Chicago ;  Moore  and  Annin,  New 
York;  Robertson,  New  York;  and  Smith,  Philadelphia. 

Paintings  of  the  Lincoln  Family 
There  are  two  paintings  of  the  Lincoln  family  which 
have  been  most  successfully  reproduced  as  outstanding 
steel  engravings.  One  is  by  Waugh  and  the  other  by  Car- 
penter. 

The  painting  by  Frank  B.  Carpenter  portrays  the  Lin- 
coln family  as  it  appeared  in  1861.  William  Lincoln,  who 
died  in  1862,  was  still  living  so  there  are  three  sons  shown 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln.  The  order  and  position  in 
which  the  characters  appear  in  the  engraving  are  Mrs. 
Lincoln  seated,  Willim  seated,  Robert  standing,  Thomas 
standing,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  seated. 

The  engraving  of  the  Carpenter  painting  was  done  by 
Buttre  and  the  total  cost  of  the  engraved  plate,  24.4  x  18, 
was  over  $1500.  The  original  painting  was  presented  to 
the  New  York  Historical  Society  in  1909.  Although  the 
painting  is  not  done  from  life,  it  is  by  far  the  most  satis- 
factory likeness  of  the  Lincoln  family  at  the  time  they 
entered  the  White  House. 

The  painting  by  S.  P.  Waugh  showing  but  four  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  Thomas,  Mr.  Lincoln,  Robert  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  from  left  to  right  in  order  named,  was  engraved 
by  William  Sartain,  one  of  the  famous  Sartain  brothers. 
The  plate  is  25  x  18  and  the  work  of  the  engraver  is 
especially  fine. 

Composite  Reproductions 

The  assassination  of  Lincoln  caused  a  great  demand  for 
pictures  of  the  Lincoln  family.  There  was  a  rush  by  the 
lithographers  to  get  their  products  on  the  market  with 
the  result  that  a  great  many  inferior  pictures  were  dis- 
tributed and  little  attention  was  paid  to  historical  accu- 
racy. 

Most  of  the  large  size  lithographs  of  the  Lincoln  family 
show  a  little  boy  with  a  drum.  Inasmuch  as  Robert  and 
Thomas  are  easily  identified,  the  boy  with  the  drum  must 
be  William.  He  was  two  years  older  than  Thomas,  which, 
apparently,  has  not  been  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
lithographers  who  make  him  much  smaller  than  his 
younger  brother.  Altogether,  the  composite  group  pic- 
tures of  the  family  were  very  unsatisfactory  as  historical 
exhibits  to  visualize  the  Lincolns  as  they  appeared  be- 
tween the  years  1861  and  1865. 
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SERVANTS  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


One  who  has  believed  all  of  the  reports  current  about 
the  severity  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  treatment  of  her  servants 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  there  were  very  few 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  White  House  force  during 
the  administration.  While  it  is  impossible  to  gather  in- 
formation at  this  late  date  about  some  of  the  servants 
occupying  minor  positions,  the  reminiscences  of  some 
known  to  have  been  retained  for  a  long  period  are  of 
interest. 

William  H.  TisdaU— Orderly 

Served  from  September,  1862,  to  October,  186i. 
TisdaU  has  left  many  interesting  reminiscences  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  among  them  the  following  one  showing  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  interest  in  his  servants: 

"Mr.  Lincoln  partly  turned  in  his  saddle  and  told  me  to 
come  up  and  ride  beside  him. 

"We  rode  on  in  the  soft  night  air,  past  darkened  houses, 
past  occasional  street  lights  burning  feebly,  with  the  stars 
far,  far  overhead. 

"To  my  surprise,  President  Lincoln  commenced  to  talk 
soon  after  I  had  come  abreast  of  him. 

"How  old  are  you?"  he  inquired. 

"Nineteen  last  March,  sir." 

"Is  your  mother  living?"  he  continued. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Do  you  send  money  to  her  regularly?" 

"He  went  on  in  this  strain  for  several  minutes,  telling 
me  what  it  means  for  a  mother  to  have  a  good  son,  and 
the  tragedy  a  mother  lives  who  has  a  son  that  is  not  trust- 
worthy and  loving  ....  When  he  had  finished  his  kindly 
inquiries  and  comment  Mr.  Lincoln  again  lapsed  into 
silence,  and  so  we  rode  on,  striking  into  High  street  to 
Halleck's  house." 


Rebecca 


Pomroy — Nurse 


Attended  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Thomas  on  several  occasions 
and  may  well  be  called  the  White  House  nurse  of  the  Lin- 
colns. 

This  incident  related  by  Mrs.  Pomroy  occurred  when 
she  was  being  returned  from  the  White  House  to  the  Hos- 
pital by  Mr.  Lincoln  who  had  ordered  the  carriage  and 
accompanied  her: 

"There  had  been  a  severe  shower  the  night  before,  and 
on  going  up  Fourteenth  street  the  horses  became  unman- 
ageable, while  the  carriage  got  fast  in  the  mud.  Mr. 
Lincoln  told  the  driver  to  hold  one  horse,  while  the  foot- 
man heid  the  other,  till  he  could  get  out.  Be  succeeded 
in  finding  three  large  stones,  and,  with  his  pantaloons 
stripped  to  his  knees,  and  boots  covered  with  mud,  he  laid 
the  stones  down  and  bore  his  weight  upon  them.  On  com- 
ing to  the  carriage  he  said,  'Now,  Mrs.  Pomroy,  if  you 
will  please  put  your  feet  just  as  I  tell  you,  you  can  reach 
the  sidewalk  in  safety.'  Taking  hold  of  her  hand,  he 
helped  her  to  the  sidewalk,  then  looking  up,  he  said,  'All 
through  life,  be  sure  and  put  your  feet  in  the  right  place, 
and  then  stand  firm.'  After  the  carriage  was  righted,  the 
President  looked  at  his  muddy  boots  in  a  laughing  way, 
saying,  'I  have  always  heard  of  Washington  mud,  and 
now  I  shall  take  home  some  as  a  sample.' " 


Charles  Forbes — Footmai 


PERIODICAL  DIV. 
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RECEIVED 

Jrcrsonal  attendant  from  1861,  until  asSBsewwttioM.  af-the 

President. 
It  is  doubtful  if  there  was  a  servant  more  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  Lincoln  family  than  Charles  Forbes.  In 
1894,  Robert  Lincoln  wrote,  "He  was  a  personal  servant 
at  the  White  House  in  my  father's  time  and  earned  un- 
usual esteem  by  his  fidelity  and  competence." 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Richmond  Francis  Dil- 
lard  of  Blackstone,  Virginia,  who  is  in  possession  of  many 
valuable  gifts  made  by  the  widow  of  the  President  to  Mr. 
Forbes  we  are  able  to  present  part  of  a  letter  written  by 
Mrs.  Lincoln  to  Forbes  on  August  5,  1865: 

Near  Chicago,  Aug.  5th,  '65. 
My  friend  Charles, 

Your  letter  was  received  some  two  weeks  since.  I  have 
been  unable  to  reply  to  it  sooner,  in  consequence  of  quite 
severe  illness  ....  To  me,  Charles,  the  world,  henceforth, 
is  as  nothing.  I  do  not  desire  to  live  long  under  no  circum- 
stances whatever  without  my  husband.  I  miss  his  extreme 
devotion  to  myself  and  sons  every  moment.  When  my  life 
closes  it  will  be  to  me  a  most  pleasant  exchange,  for  I  am 
willing  to  go  any  hour  our  Maker  calls  me  hence. 

....  God  has  blessed  me  certainly  in  my  sons,  if  by  the 
removal  of  my  husband,  he  has  made  me  the  most  mis- 
erable of  women.  Life  is  to  me  a  torment,  instead  of  a 
bles.sing,  yet  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  left,  I  must 
submit  to  remain.  The  years  will  not  be  many  ere  I  am 
reunited  to  my  idolized  husband. 

....  Where  is  Cuthbert?  Write  all  the  news.  Go  and 
see  Lizzie  Keckley  for  me. 
Write  soon. 

Your  friend  as  ever, 

M.  L. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Keckley — Colored  Seamstress 

Served  Mrs.  Lincoln  as  her  seamstress  during  the  entire 
administration  of  President  Lincoln. 
Upon    being   interviewed    on    one    occasion,    Elizabeth 
Keckley  paid  this  tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln : 

"He  was  as  kind  and  considerate  in  his  treatment  of 
me  as  he  was  of  any  of  the  white  people  about  the  White 
House  ....  They  say  that  servants  do  not  reverence  their 
masters  because  they  know  their  weaknesses,  as  the  rest 
of  the  world  cannot  know  them.  But  no  servant  failed  to 
respect  and  revere  that  grand  man  of  God,  and  man  of 
the  common  people.  His  life  was  pure  ....  He  was  always 
ready  for  death,  and  I  knew  him  so  well  that  I  have 
always  felt  that  death  was  welcome  to  him  when  it  came." 

Other  Servants 

On  one  occasion  when  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  in  New  Eng- 
land visiting  her  son,  Robert,  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing lines  to  his  wife:  "Mrs.  Cuthbert  and  Aunt  Mary 
want  to  move  to  the  White  House  because  it  has  grown 
so  cold  at  Soldier's  Home.  Shall  they?" 

These  two  faithful  servants  were  also  old  .'tandbys  of 
the  family  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  informa- 
tion is  available  about  them.  Of  course  there  should  not 
be  left  out  "Old  Edwards,"  the  doorkeeper. 
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AN    EXHAUSTIVE    BIOGRAPHY     OF     LINCOLN 


Librarians  throughout  the  country 
often  have  been  asked  the  question, 
"What  is  the  best  Lincoln  biography?" 
Anyone  of  a  dozen  different  books  may 
have  been  named  in  answering  the 
query  and  possibly  the  ten  volume 
Nicolay  and  Hay  work  has  usually 
been  given  the  preference. 

Beveridge  may  have  been  men- 
tioned but  the  text  only  takes  Lincoln 
through  the  debates.  Lamon  is  also 
incomplete  as  it  stops  with  Lincoln's 
election  to  the  presidency.  Most  of 
the  early  biographies  are  fragmentary 
in  light  of  new  evidence  which  has 
been  discovered  since  they  were  writ- 
ten. 

The  story  of  Lincoln  has  been 
studied  with  such  detail  that  no  in- 
dividual may  hope  to  become  the  lead- 
ing authority  on  every  phase  of  the 
subject.  The  "best  life  of  Lincoln" 
cannot  be  written  by  any  one  author 
but  it  must  be  a  compilation  of  vol- 
umes by  several  different  writers  who 
have  given  special  attention  to  the 
limited  fields  of  study  which  they  have 
chosen  to  master. 

Of  course,  continuity  will  be  sacri- 
ficed by  this  plan  and  literary  form 
will  suffer  by  contributions  from  many 
different  writers.  But  completeness 
is  more  to  be  desired  than  carefully 
planned  transitions  from  one  frag- 
mentary episode  to  another,  and  ac- 
curacy is  of  greater  importance  than 
a  conglomeration  of  historical  data, 
legend  and  folk  lore,  no  matter  how 
well  it  is  written. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a 
composite  biography  by  different  au- 
thors must  necessarily  be  factual.  Only 
confusion  would  result  if  biased  inter- 
preters and  different  schools  of  psy- 
chologists were  to  submit  their  con- 
clusions about  motives,  urges,  and  the 
wisdom  of  Lincoln's  behavior. 

This  major  biography  must  always 
be  accumulative  and  selective.  The 
story  of  Lincoln  will  never  be  entirely 
complete,  and  a  recognized  authority 
today  on  a  certain  phase  of  Lincoln's 
life  may  be  surplanted  tomorrow  by  a 
more  thorough  student  to  whom  there 


has  been  made  available,  sources  for- 
merly obscure.  This  fact  alone  should 
defeat  any  attempt  of  a  promoter  to 
submit  a  series  of  monographs  by  dif- 
ferent writers  as  the  final  and  ac- 
cepted exhaustive  biography  of  Lin- 
coln. 

The  question  of  emphasis  is  in  the 
hands  of  time  and  some  phases  of 
Lincoln's  life  now  seemingly  unim- 
portant may  call  for  new  chapters 
in  the  study  of  the  Emancipator. 

The  size  of  the  books  will  vary,  the 
color  and  quality  of  the  bindings  may 
differ  greatly  and  several  publishing 
houses  may  be  represented  in  the  com- 
pilation but  these  are  purely  mechani- 
cal features  which  have  little  influ- 
ence on  the  Lincoln  story  itself. 

The  whole  subject  of  an  exhaustive 
Lincoln  biography  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  appearance  of  a  new  Lincoln 
book  "Lincoln's  Rise  To  Power,"  by 
William  E.  Baringer.  Here  is  an  in- 
stance where  a  student  of  history  has 
confined  his  efforts  to  a  period  of  but 
two  years.  He  begins  with  the  Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates  and  concludes 
with  Lincoln's  election.  Even  with  this 
limited  space  the  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  Chicago  Convention  and  its 
preliminaries  which  gave  Lincoln  the 
Republican  nomination. 

The  question  Mr.  Baringer  raises 
in  his  book  is,  "How  did  Lincoln  be- 
come president?"  He  then  sets  out 
to  analyze  every  move  made  by  Lin- 
coln and  his  friends  to  pave  the  way 
for  nomination  at  Chicago.  Prelimin- 
ary to  this  task  he  reviews  how  Lin- 
coln had  embraced  every  opportunity 
to  make  himself  known  by  debates 
and  oratory  and  succeeding  in  keeping 
his  name  before  the  members  of  his 
own  party. 

Mr.  Baringer's  book  immediately 
qualifies  for  a  place  in  the  exhaustive 
Lincoln  biography  and  might  be  said 
to  add  another  chapter  to  the  effort 
of  Senator  Beveridge  whose  work  on 
the  Illinois  years  of  the  President 
closed  with  the  debates. 

The  Beveridge  book  is  a  fine  illus- 
tration   of    how    a    specialist,    better 


qualified  than  almost  anyone  else  to 
write  on  Lincoln's  political  achieve- 
ments, fails  completely  when  he  steps 
out  of  his  field  to  describe  the  early 
years  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Kentucky 
and  Indiana. 

One  could  not  possibly  omit  in  any 
compilation  of  outstanding  Lincoln 
biographies  the  Illinois  years  as  pre- 
sented by  Beveridge.  Yet,  no  one  who 
has  seriously  studied  the  years  of  Lin- 
coln in  Kentucky  and  Indiana  can 
accept  the  folk  lore  assembled  by  Wil- 
liam Herndon  and  released  by  Bever- 
idge as  authentic. 

It  is  conceivable  then,  that  parts  of 
some  biographies  might  be  accepted 
for  an  exhaustive  Lincoln  biography 
while  other  parts  might  be  discarded. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate 
how  many  books  should  appear  in 
this  exhaustive  biography  of  Lincoln 
but  following  are  some  of  the  subjects 
which  would  be  worthy  of  a  mono- 
graph and  which  are  arranged  chrono- 
logically. 

Childhood  in  Kentucky. 

Later    Childhood    in    Indiana. 

Adolescence. 

New   Salem   Years. 

First  Springfield  Decade. 

Congressman. 

Second  Springfield  Decade. 

Debates. 

Nomination  for  Presidency. 

Campaign   of   1860. 

President    Elect    and    Cabinet. 

Administration  1861. 

Patronage. 

Administration  1862 

Emancipation    Proclamation. 

Administration  1863. 

Gettysburg    Address. 

Administration  1864 

Clemency. 

Last  Days  1865 

Assassination. 
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LINCOLN  PORTRAITS  IN  STONE 


Constiution  Day,  September  17th, 
was  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  signing  of  the  fam- 
ous instrument  called  "the  frame  of 
the  Republic."  A  colossal  stone  head 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  dedicated  on 
that  day  at  Mount  Rushmore,  South 
Dakota. 

This  work  of  art  by  Gutzon  Bor- 
glum  has  prompted  the  review  of 
other  famous  studies  in  stone  of  the 
Emancipator. 

Most  of  the  outstanding  works  of 
sculptural  art  reproducing  the  like- 
ness of  Lincoln  have  been  done  in 
bronze  but  some  of  the  best  known 
contributions  are  in  stone.  In  fact 
the  stone  sculptures  seem  to  have  at- 
tracted the  most  attention  because  of 
their  unique  design  or  their  strategic 
location. 

The  American  Sphyruc 

Although  the  head  of  Lincoln  is 
but  one  of  four  figures — George 
Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Theodore  Roose- 
velt— which  will  eventually  emerge 
from  the  side  of  Mount  Rushmore, 
the  Lincoln  profile,  according  to  ihe 
sculptor,  will  dominate  the  group. 

Lincoln  has  been  made  to  face 
Washington  and  Jefferson  and  "The 
sun  hits  him  full  in  the  face  in  the 
morning,  and  during  the  day  illumin- 
ates a  larger  portion  of  the  Lincoln 
face  than  any  of  the  others." 

The  mountain  side  sculpture  will  be 
the  largest  monument  ever  imagined 
by  mankind.  Its  only  rival  will  be  the 
project  at  Stone  Mountain,  Georgia, 
where  a  memorial  to  the  "Lost  Cause" 
is  underway. 

The  Lincoln  in  the  South  Dakota 
group  might  well  be  called  the  Ameri- 
can Sphynx  as  the  profile  is  twice  as 
large  as  the  famous  Egyptian  figure. 
The  Lincoln  head  will  be  two  hundred 
feet  high. 

Borglum  visited  Mount  Rushmore 
for  the  first  time  in  1924  but  the  work 
was  not  started  until  1927.  The  figure 
of  Roosevelt  is  yet  to  be  completed. 
Congress  has  appropriated  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  the  work. 


The  Marble  Head 
One  of  the  most  impressive  studies 
of  Lincoln  in  Washington  is  the 
heroic  head  which  occupies  a  promin- 
ent place  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Cap- 
itol. It  is  made  from  a  large  block  of 
white  marble  and  represents  Lincoln 
as  he  appeared  before  his  election  to 
the  presidency. 

This  is  also  the  work  of  Gutzon 
Borglum  and  it  has  largely  influenced 
the  Lincoln  which  was  dedicated  last 
week  at  Mount  Rushmore.  The  Lin- 
coln in  the  rotunda  was  the  gift  of 
Eugene  Meyer  in  1908.  A  replica  in 
bronze  of  this  head  stands  in  front 
of  the  Lincoln  monument  at  Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

The  Marble  Bust 
Still  another  work  by  Borglum  must 
be  included  among  the  outstanding 
Lincoln  studies  in  stone.  The  sculptor 
created  out  of  a  block  of  Carrara 
marble  a  Lincoln  head  on  an  unde- 
signed bust.  The  head  itself  measures 
thirty-three  inches  from  the  bottom  of 
the  chin  to  the  top  of  the  figure. 

This  bust,  formerly  the  property 
of  the  late  Senator  Samuel  P.  Colt  of 
Rhode  Island,  is  now  located  at  the 
Detroit  Art  Center,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Ralph  H.  Booth. 

An  Irish  Stone  Cutter's  Tribute 
One  of  the  earliest  statues  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  carved  by  an  Irish 
stone  cutter  by  the  name  of  Lott  Flan- 
nery.  He  was  employed  as  an  appren- 
tice on  the  stone  work  at  the  Capitol 
and  conceived  the  idea  of  doing  a 
Lincoln. 

His  life  size  figure  of  Lincoln  stood 
for  many  years  in  front  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  House.  Upon  the 
changing  of  some  boundaries  the 
statue  was  removed  and  placed  in 
storage.  However,  after  two  years  pub- 
lic sentiment  demanded  its  return  to 
the  old  site.  It  was  first  erected  in 
1868. 

While  it  had  originally  stood  on  a 
shaft  forty  feet  tall  it  now  rests  on  a 
pedestal  ten  feet  in  height.  The  life 
size   statue    represents   Lincoln    hold- 


ing a  manuscript  and  in  the  process 
of  delivering  an  address. 

Youth  Interprets  Lincoln 

In  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  keep- 
ing company  with  the  Lincoln  head  by 
the  Master,  Borglum,  is  the  life  size 
statue  of  Lincoln  by  Vinnie  Ream,  a 
girl  but  sixteen  when  she  first  be- 
gan work  on  the  study. 

After  Lincoln's  assassination  an  ap- 
propriation was  made  by  Congress 
to  have  a  life  size  statue  of  Lin- 
coln made  in  marble  and  it  was 
Vinnie  Ream's  work  which  was  chosen. 
The  unveiling  took  place  in  1871. 

Among  the  Immortals 
The  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  John, 
the  Divine  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
has  designed  the  parapet  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  choir  to  present  out- 
standing characters  who  have  con- 
tributed most  to  civilization  through 
the  twenty  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era. 

In  the  niche  assigned  to  the  twenti- 
eth century  the  stone  figure  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  appears  as  the  greatest 
benefactor  to  humanity  for  that  peri- 
od. Lincoln  is  portrayed  standing  by  a 
burial  cross  delivering  his  Gettys- 
burg Address. 

The  modeling  of  the  figure  was 
done  by  Ferrari  and  the  stone  is 
Champville   (France)   marble. 

Lincoln  Looks  Across  The  Mall 
The  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  by 
Daniel  Chester  French  in  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  at  Washington,  appears  to 
be  the  outstanding  piece  of  sculpture 
art  in  stone  which  has  thus  far  been 
dedicated  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 

French  has  seated  Lincoln  in  a 
high  armchair  with  his  head  slightly 
bowed  and  his  hands  resting  on  the 
arms  of  the  chair. 

The  sculpture  is  nineteen  feet  high 
and  if  the  figure  was  made  to  stand 
erect  it  would  be  twenty-eight  feet 
high.  The  statue  is  of  white  marble 
and  was  dedicated  May  30,  1922. 
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LINCOLN'S  LAST  WRITING 


The  discovery  of  a  check  made  out  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln on  April  13,  1865,  and  its  acquisition  by  the  Lincoln 
National  Life  Foundation,  has  raised  again  the  question 
about  the  number  of  documents  the  President  is  supposed 
to  have  signed  on  the  day  of  his  assassination.  The  en- 
dorsement on  the  back  of  the  check,  "A.  Lincoln,"  was 
probably  made  April  14,  1865,  as  the  check  was  dated  in 
Philadelphia  the  day  before. 

The  President's  activities  during  the  final  twenty-four 
hours  of  his  life  are  very  well  known  and  many  of  the 
memorandums  and  signatures  he  wrote  on  April  14,  have 
been  preserved.  The  newly  discovered  check  adds  one 
more  Lincoln  writing  to  the  valuable  collection  of  auto- 
graphs inscribed  on  the  fatal  Good  Friday,  1865. 
Price 

The  check  mentioned  above  is  drawn  on  the  Western 
Bank  of  Philadelphia  for  $500  by  Eli  K.  Price,  and  evi- 
dently deposited  at  The  First  National  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington. It  is  check  No.  8331  and  is  made  payable  to  A. 
Lincoln  or  order.  On  the  back  is  the  single  endorsement/ 
"A.  Lincoln." 

There  is  no  way  of  discovering  what  time  Lincoln 
signed  the  check  but  likely  it  was  on  his  desk  in  the  Fri- 
day morning  mail.  Because  of  its  personal  nature  it 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  placed  by  his  secretary  on 
top  of  the  other  correspondence  demanding  his  attention 
and  may  have  been  the  earliest  writing  of  the  day. 

Eli  Kirk  Price  was  a  Philadelphia  lawyer,  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1822.  He  was  known  as  the  outstanding  real 
estate  lawyer  of  the  city  and  was  active  in  practice  for 
sixty  years.  He  was  prominent  in  philosophical  and  his- 
torical circles  but  had  little  to  do  with  politics.  It  is 
not  known  what  this  payment  of  $500  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln represented,  but  it  opens  an  interesting  field  of 
inquiry. 

Seward 

Due  to  the  illness  of  Secretary  Seward,  his  son,  Fred- 
erick W.  Seward  was  acting  Secretary  of  State  during  his 
father's  absence  from  the  office.  On  the  morning  of  April 
14,  he  received  this  note  from  the  President:  "Please 
call  a  Cabinet  meeting  at  eleven  o'clock  today.  General 
Grant  will  be  with  us." 

Grant 

Lincoln  had  made  an  appointment  to  meet  Gen.  Grant 
at  9  a.  m.  on  the  morning  of  April  14,  but  sent  a  note 
changing  the  hour  to  eleven  as  the  following  memoran- 
dum indicates:  "Please  call  at  11  a.  m.  today  instead 
of  nine  as  agreed  last  evening. 

Van  Alen 

One  of  the  letters  received  by  Lincoln  during  the  last 
few  days  of  his  life  is  said  to  have  come  from  Gen.  Van 
Alen.  He  wrote  the  President,  for  the  sake  of  his 
friends  and  the  nation,  to  guard  his  life  and  not  expose  it 
to  assassination.  Lincoln  is  supposed  to  have  replied  to 
the  letter  the  very  day  on  which  he  was  assassinated. 
Kellogg 

A  visit  by  Richard  Yates  and  William  P.  Kellogg,  of 
Illinois,  resulted  in  steps  being  taken  to  make  Kellogg 


collector  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans.  Papers  were  pre- 
pared by  Lincoln  and  signed,  looking  to  the  appoint- 
ment. 

Wallace 

A  letter  from  W.  H.  Wallace  suggesting  the  appoint- 
ment of  Milton  Kelley,  as  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Territory  of  Idaho,  received  this 
endorsement  on  April  14:  "If  it  is  definitely  concluded 
to  accept  Judge  Parks  resignation,  as  I  understand  it  is, 
let  this  within  appointment  be  made." 
Clemency  Petitioners 

A  large  number  of  pardons  were  granted  by  Lincoln 
on  the  last  day  of  his  life.  A  deserter  was  pardoned, 
Thomas  Geary  was  ordered  discharged,  and  a  con- 
demned Confederate  prisoner  was  released.  Sen.  Hender- 
son appealed  for  George  Vaughn,  Gen.  Criswell  spoke  for 
a  Southern  soldier,  and  Rev.  Herron  wrote  about  George 
S.  Herron.  Their  pleadings  were  heard  and  the  prison- 
ers were  pardoned. 

Saunders 

The  following  lines  were  penned  by  Lincoln  on  a  com- 
mission: "Rather  a  lengthy  commission,  bestowing  upon 
Mr.  Alvin  Saunders,  the  official  authority  of  Governor 
of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska." 

Stewart 

During  a  conversation  with  Colfax  and  Ashmun,  Lin- 
coln received  the  cards  of  Sen.  William  M.  Stewart,  of 
Nevada,  and  Judge  Niles  Searles,  of  New  York.  A  note 
was  sent  down  to  the  guests  which  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained this  message:  "I  am  engaged  to  go  to  the 
theatre  with  Mrs.  Lincoln.  It  is  the  kind  of  an  engage- 
ment I  never  break.  Come  with  your  friend  tomorrow 
at  ten,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you." 
Rollins 

Congressman  E.  W.  Rollins,  of  New  Hampshire, 
reached  the  White  House  late  in  the  afternoon  of  April 
14,  just  as  Mr.  Lincoln  was  leaving  his  office.  The  Presi- 
dent turned  to  greet  Rollins  who  handed  him  a  communi- 
cation from  Gov.  Filmore.  Lincoln  wrote  on  the  back  of 
this  petition  the  following:  "Hon.  Secretary  of  War, 
please  see  and  hear  Hon.  Rollins  and  oblige  him  if  you 
consistently  can." 

Two  Southerners 

Some  time  during  the  day,  Lincoln  was  approached  by 
two  men  who  wanted  passes  for  Richmond.  Lincoln 
picked  up  a  card  and  made  this  notation:  "No  pass  is 
necessary  now  to  authorize  any  one  to  go  to  and  return 
from  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  People  go  and  return 
as  they  did  before  the  war." 

Ashmun 

A  memorandum  handed  Mr.  George  Ashmun  has  usu- 
ally been  regarded  as  Lincoln's  last  writing.  It  was  writ- 
ten on  a  card  just  as  Lincoln  was  entering  the  carriage 
which  was  to  convey  him  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  the  the- 
atre: "Allow  Mr.  Ashmun  and  friend  to  come  in  at  9 
a.  m.  tomorrow." 
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CHECK  LIST  OF  LINCOLN  STAMPS 


Denomination, 

Color  and 

Hair  First  Issued 


Scott  NumberB 


Inscription   of    Lincoln   Pictur 


Lincoln  head   facing    ;  ,    right,   from  original  photograph  taken 

at  Springfield.  Illinois  on  January  26,  1861.  by  C.  S.  German. 
Black 122.   122a,   132  Same  as  picture  on  15c  black. 

137.  137a.  148,  148a Left  profile  from  bust  of  Lincoln  made  by  Leonard  Volk. 


1894 
5c  Blue  _ 

1902-03 
2c  Carmit 

1909 


-..254,  254a.  269,  280.  280a.  : 


Lincoln    head    facing    %    right,    from    portrait    made   by   John 
H.    Littlefield. 
.Same  as  4c  brown  above. 


Washington.    D.    C. 


304,  304a,  315,  317  Lincoln  head  facin<-  %   right  from  original  portrait  taken  at 

Washington,   September  2.   1864,   by  Matthew  Brady. 

367,  368,    369  Profile    from    head    of    St.    Gaudcns    statute,    Lincoln    Park. 

Chicago. 

3c  Violet  555,  555a.  555b.  555c.  584.  600,  635,  635a,  661,  661a,  672,  672a. Same  portrait  as  5c  blue. 

1922-26 
$1.00   Brown  .. 
1922-26 

6c  Yellow 1503    

187S 

6c   Carmine  1512    

1873 

6c  Vermilion  1517.  1600 

1873 
6c  Purple  


..571  Lincoln    Memo! 

Same  as  head 


187;! 


1873 
6c  Brown 

1873 


1873 


....1527,  1527a, 
....1537,  1537a 
....1549,  1549a 
....1559,  1559a 
....1574.  1621  .. 
....1585.   1630  .. 


.Same 

as 

head 

on  6c 

Same 

as 

head 

on  6c 

Same 

as 

head 

on  6c 

Same 

as 

head 

on  6c 

Same 

as 

head 

on  6c 

Same 

as 

head 

on  6c 

Same 

as 

head 

on  6c 

Same 

as 

head 

on  6c 

25c  Carmine  Red  2003.   2nn:ia.  2nti3b.  2004f 

1865 
6c  Red  2369.  2369a.  2380.   2380a.   2390,  2390a,  2408,   2408a,  2437, 

1870  2437a,  2456,  2456a.  2483 Profile  facing  left,  artist 

4c  Brown  2599.  2600,  2601,  2606,  2607.  3034 Variation    in    profiles    No. 

1899  George  F.  Morgan. 

5c  Blue  2619,  2623  Portrait  not  identified. 

1903 
2c  Carmine  3036    Portrait  not  identified. 


eft  engraved  by  National  Bank 


6c    Red    3217,   3235.   3221',.   3237.   3241.   32  10.    3233 

1873 
lc  Red  P  C  23,   PC  24,   P  C  37  

1917-18 
lc  Green  P  C  28    

1917-18 
Canal  Zone,  5c 6    

Blue.   1904 
Canal  Zone,  $1.00 80.  95  

Brown,  1924-25 
Canal  Zone,  3c 85.  85a,  98.  102.  102a  

Violet.  1926 
Guam,  4c  4 

Brown,  1899 


Same  : 

Same  : 

230    Same  : 

246,  255,  266.  295.  310,  333,  345.  375,  710 Same  i 

1012,  1013,   1014  Same  i 


raight   variation  from  6c 


.Profile    from    bronze    plaque    by    Pic 

National  Life  Insurance  Co. 
..Profile  from  original   portrait  made  at  Washington 

by  Matthew   Brady. 


SI. 00  brown 
5c  blue. 
5c   blue. 

5c  blue. 
5c  blue. 
5c  blue. 
5c  blue. 


ed    by    Lincoln 


Brown.   1899-1900 
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LINCOLN  IN  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS— 1837 

sistance  you  conveniently  can.    We  have,  generally 

this  Country,  Peace,  Health,  and  Plenty,  and  no  Neu 

Very  respectfully, 


The  city  of  Springfield,  Illinois  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
two  fold  centennial  celebration.  It  is  commemorating  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  legislative  enactment 
as  the  state  capital,  and  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  arrival  in  the  city  to  make  his 
home  there.  Inasmuch  as  Lincoln  was  largely  responsi- 
ble for  steering  the  new  capital  bill  to  a  successful  pas- 
sage, the  two  anniversaries  have  much  in  common.  In 
fact,  Lincoln  might  be  called  the  city's  patron  saint. 

It  is  a  strange  coincidence,  indeed,  that  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  celebration,  a  letter  should  be  discovered  that 
Lincoln  wrote  in  Springfield,  on  December  7,  1837.  It  is 
a  mystery  how  such  an  important  writing  could  be  ob- 
scured for  a  hundred  years. 

The  fortunate  possessor  of  this  rare  letter  is  L.  O. 
Schriver,  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  to  whom  it  was  recently 
presented.  The  importance  of  this  correspondence,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  it  further  confirms  that  Lincoln  had 
a  more  adequate  early  training  than  has  commonly  been 
accepted,  is  the  mention,  possibly  for  the  first  time,  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  A  copy  of  the  letter  follows: 

Springfield,  Dec.  7,  1837 
"Friend  Minshall. 

"I  write  this  to  say  that  it  is  Stuart's  intention  to  be 
a  candidate  for  congress  again;  and  that  he  will  be  pub- 
licly announced  before  long.  I  would  suggest  to  you  the 
propriety  of  your  letting  our  friends  in  your  parts  know 
that  he  is  to  be  the  candidate. 

"On  the  receipt  of  this,  write  me  all  you  Know  and 
all  you  Think,  in  regard  to  our  prospects  for  the  race. 

"I  believe  we  have  nothing  here  that  would  be  news 
to  you.  I  am  ashamed  to  write  so  short  a  letter;  but 
lack  of  Material,  you  know,  will  explain  (?)  my  being 
short. 

"Your  sincere  friend 

"A.  Lincoln 

"P.  S.  We  have  adopted  it  as  part  of  our  policy  here, 
to  never  speak  of  Douglass  at  all.  Isn't  that  the  best 
mode(?)  of  treating  so  small  a  matter?" 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  is  also  fortunate 
in  having  in  its  archives,  a  document  of  over  fifty  lines 
all  in  Lincoln's  hand,  written  in  October,  1837.  There  are 
very  few  writings  of  Lincoln's  in  existence  as  early  as 
this  date. 

The  place  Lincoln  occupied  in  the  political  history  of 
Springfield  is  well  illustrated  by  a  letter  written  by  him 
shortly  after  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  city: 

Springfield,  April  19,  1837. 
"Levi  Davis,  Esq., 

"Friend  Davis — The  bearer  of  this,  Dr.  A.  G.  Henry, 
visits  you  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  small  amount 
of  money  to  enable  the  Commissioners  to  commence  the 
erection  of  a  State  House.  He,  as  you  probably  recollect, 
is  one  of  the  Building  Commissioners.  The  Bond  for 
the  $50,000.  required  by  the  act  locating  the  Seat  of  Gov- 
ernment, has  been  executed  by  several  of  our  Citizens 
and  duly  approved  by  the  Governor,  and  will  be  filed 
with  the  Treasurer  by  Dr.  Henry  on  his  Arrival  at  your 
Town.  The  Dr.  being  a  Stranger  to  you  and  the  Treas- 
urer, and  his  duties  being  of  a  new  kind,  he  has  asked 
me  to  request  you  as   friends  to  render  him  what   as- 


"A.  Lincoln." 

Lincoln  did  not  succeed  so  well  socially  and  there  are 
letters  available  which  throw  some  light  on  Lincoln's 
reaction  towards  living  in  town  after  having  spent  his 
whole  life  in  very  small  communities. 

At  New  Salem,  Lincoln  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Mary  Owens,  a  Kentucky  girl.  December  13,  1836,  he 
wrote  to  her  from  Vandalia,  where  he  was  then  attend- 
ing a  session  of  the  Legislature.  Another  letter  was 
written  to  her  on  May  7,  about  five  months  later,  which 
indicates  that  during  this  period,  he  had  been  keeping 
company  with  her.  They  were  together  again,  as  late  as 
August  16,  1837,  so  it  is  evident  the  courtship  lasted  for 
at  least  eight  months. 

The  letter  written  from  Springfield,  dated  May  7,  con- 
tains the  following  paragraph: 

"This  thing  of  living  in  Springfield  is  rather  a  dull 
business,  after  all;  at  least  it  is  so  to  me.  I  am  quite  as 
lonesome  here  as  I  ever  was  anywhere  in  my  life.  I 
have  been  spoken  to  by  but  one  woman  since  I  have  been 
here,  and  should  not  have  been  by  her  if  she  could  have 
avoided  it.  I've  never  been  to  church  yet,  and  probably 
shall  not  be  soon.  I  stay  away  oecause  I  am  conscious  I 
should  not  know  how  to  behave  myself." 

Later,  in  the  same  letter,  he  refers  to  Springfield  as 
a  "busy  wilderness"  which  again  implies  how  lonely  he 
was.  It  is  very  likely  he  had  a  touch  of  real  homesick- 
ness. The  last  sentence  in  the  paragraph  is  pathetic  in- 
deed. The  implication  is,  that  he  felt  out  of  place  in  a 
community  where  there  was  culture  and  social  de- 
corum. 

There  is  one  other  statement  in  the  paragraph  which 
illustrates  how  little  Lincoln  had  participated  in  the  so- 
cial life  of  the  community  up  to  this  time.  He  said  "I 
have  been  spoken  to  by  but  one  woman  since  I  have 
been  here,  (a  period  of  eight  weeks)  and  should  not  have 
been  by  her  if  she  could  have  avoided  it." 

It  is  barely  possible  this  one  woman  may  have  been 
Mary  Todd  who  was  visiting  in  Springfield  for  the  first 
time  in  the  year,  1837.  Lincoln's  law  partner,  John  T. 
Stuart,  was  a  cousin  of  Mary  Todd  and  it  seems  very 
likely  that  Mary  would  on  some  occasion,  while  in  Spring- 
field, step  into  the  law  office  of  her  cousin.  This  site 
would  offer  the  proper  atmosphere  for  the  episode,  as 
related  by  Lincoln,  where  a  casual  meeting  in  a  small  of- 
fice would  almost  compel  a  young  lady  to  recognize  her 
cousin's  law  partner. 

It  appears  as  if  Springfield  would  do  well  to  make 
their  centennial  celebration  a  triple  centennial  and  in- 
clude the  coming  of  Mary  Todd  to  Springfield  as  an  event 
worth  memoralizing.  She,  more  than  any  one  individual, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  his  mother  and  step- 
mother contributed  to  Abraham  Lincoln's  development 
and  preparation  for  the  president's  chair. 


EK7 
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THE  AMNESTY  OATH  OF  DECEMBER  8,  1863 


The  Amnesty  Oath  of  December  8,  1863,  was  the  open 
door  to  pardoned  belligerents  hostile  to  the  Union  and  the 
way  of  return  without  censure  for  deserters  who  had  fled 
from  the  Union  Army. 

An  increasing  number  of  pardons  signed  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  are  appearing  on  the  autograph  market.  Most 
of  these  endorsements  are  contingent  on  the  petitioner 
taking  the  Amnesty  Oath  of  December  8,  1863.  The 
Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  has  just  acquired  one 
which  is  typical  of  those  generally  offered  for  sale.  It 
follows: 

"Let  him  be  released  on  tak- 
ing the  amnesty  oath  of  De- 
cember 8,  1863. 

"A.  Lincoln. 
"April  10,  1865." 

This  endorsement  was 
signed,  it  will  be  observed,  on 
April  10,  four  days  before 
Lincoln's  assassination  and  the 
day  after  he  was  notified  of 
General  Lee's  surrender.  It 
might  be  called  a  jubilant  sig- 
nature. 


It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Amnesty  Proclama- 
tion was  issued  but  eight  days 
after  the  delivery  of  the  Get- 
tysburg Address.    There  may 

have  been  several  factors  combined  along  with  the  senti- 
ment of  Gettysburg  which  prompted  the  famous  Amnesty 
Proclamation. 

Over  forty  years  ago,  Col.  Albert  D.  Shaw  wrote  an 
interesting  story  about  a  "skedaddler"  who  had  run  off 
to  Canada  after  deserting  his  regiment.  He  had  repented 
his  offense  and  wanted  to  be  reinstated  in  the  army  and 
so  wrote  to  Hon.  Addison  H.  Laflin,  expressing  this  desire. 
The  letter  was  shown  to  Mr.  Lincoln  who,  it  is  said,  made 
the  following  comment: 

"When  a  poor  fellow  has  made  a  mistake,  by  all  means 
give  him  a  chance  to  live  it  down.  There  is  good  stuff  in 
that  man,  for  no  coward  would  make  such  a  plea." 

After  these  remarks,  according  to  Mr.  Laflin,  Lincoln 
picked  up  a  card  which  lay  upon  his  desk,  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum,  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Laflin. 

"Private  is  herewith  allowed  to  come 

to  me,  wherever  he  may  be,  and  on  his  promising  to  be  a 
good  soldier  and  serve  out  his  time  faithfully,  I  will  pardon 
him. 

"A.  Lincoln." 

The  card  was  sent  to  the  deserter  and  in  a  short  time 


THE  AMNESTY  OATH 

I,  ,  do  solemnly  swear, 

in  presence  of  Almighty  God,  that  I  will  hence- 
forth faithfully  support,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  union 
of  the  States  thereunder;  and  that  I  will,  in  like 
manner,  abide  by  and  faithfully  support  all  acts 
of  Congress  passed  during  the  existing  rebel- 
lion with  reference  to  slaves,  so  long  and  so 
far  as  not  repealed,  modified,  or  held  void  by 
Congress,  or  by  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
and  that  I  will,  in  like  manner,  abide  by  and 
faithfully  support  all  proclamations  of  the 
President  made  during  the  existing  rebellion 
having  reference  to  slaves,  so  long  and  so  far 
as  not  modified  or  declared  void  by  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  So  help  me  God. 


the  soldier  appeared  before  the  President  in  company 
with  Mr.  Laflin.  In  the  conversation  between  the  deserter 
and  the  President,  Laflin  quotes  the  President  as  asking 
this  question,  "Are  there  many  more  over  there  (Canada) 
who  would  come  back  if  they  knew  they  would  be  par- 
doned?" To  this  question,  the  deserter  replied,  "Yes — 
lots."  Upon  this  remark  Lincoln  said,  "Then  I  will  give 
them  all  a  chance."  Laflin  thought  that  this  contact  was 
partially  responsible  for  the  Amnesty  Proclamation  of 
1863. 

Congress  had  authorized  the  President  by  proclama- 
tion, "to  extend  to  persons  who  may  have  participated  in 
the  existing  rebellion  in  any 
State  or  part  thereof,  pardon 
and  amnesty."  On  December 
8,  1863,  he  issued  the  Procla- 
mation of  Amnesty  and  Re- 
construction. It  was  one  of 
the  most  important  documents 
of  his  administration  and 
looked  forward  to  forgiveness 
and  peace. 

It  promised  "to  all  persons 
who  have,  directly  or  by  im- 
plication,   participated    in    the 
existing    rebellion,    except    as 
hereinafter    excepted,    that    a 
full  pardon  is  hereby  granted 
to  them  and  to  each  of  them 
with  restoration   of  all   rights 
of  property,  except  as  to  slaves 
.  .  .  and  upon  condition  that  every  such  person  shall 
subscribe  an  oath  and  thence  forward  keep  and  main- 
tain said  oath  in  violate." 

Thus  the  Amnesty  Oath  of  December  8,  1863,  became 
the  very  foundation  of  reconstruction  and  the  invitation 
for  disloyal  subjects,  both  North  and  South,  to  swear  new 
allegiance  to  the  Union.  It  was  the  very  soul  of  the 
Proclamation  and  its  importance  is  emphasized  by  setting 
it  apart  in  the  center  of  this  bulletin  in  bold  face  type. 

The  concluding  paragraph  in  the  proclamation  reveals 
how  much  Lincoln  depended  on  this  plan  to  restore  the 
national  authority. 

"This  proclamation  is  intended  to  present  the  people 
of  the  States  wherein  the  national  authority  has  been 
suspended,  and  loyal  State  governments  have  been  sub- 
verted, a  mode  in  and  by  which  the  national  authority  and 
loyal  State  governments  may  be  reestablished  within  said 
States,  or  in  any  of  them;  and  while  the  mode  presented 
is  the  best  the  executive  can  suggest,  with  his  present  im- 
pressions, it  must  not  be  understood  that  no  other  possible 
mode  would  be  acceptable." 


.Lit 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  SECOND  LINCOLN  -  TODD   ROMANCE 


Ninety-live  years  ago  on  November  4,  1842,  Abraham 
Lincoln  married  Mary  Todd.  The  following  very  brief 
notice  of  the  wedding  appeared  in  the  Illinois  State  Jour- 
nal published  at  Springfield: 

Married — In  this  city  on  the  4th  instant,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  W.  N.  Edwards,  Esq.,  by  Rev.  C.  Dresser,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  Esq.,  to  Miss  Mary  Todd,  daughter  of  Rob- 
ert Todd,  Esq.,  of  Lexington,  Ky. 

This  announcement  so  brief  and  formal  must  have  re- 
called to  the  people  of  Springfield,  events  of  a  rather  sen- 
sational nature  which  had  happened  less  than  two  months 
before.  The  episode  very  likely  was  responsible  for  the 
renewal  of  the  Lincoln-Todd  romance,  which  culminated 
in  the  marriage  of  the  poor  prarie  lawyer  and  a  member 
of  the  aristocracy. 

The  incident  which  likely  was  most  responsible  for  the 
resuming  of  friendly  relationships  between  the  two  was  a 
veritable  bombshell  with  the  life  or  death  of  Lincoln,  the 
erstwhile  suitor,  apparently  at  stake.  He  was  about  to 
fight  a  duel  to  save  the  name  of  Mary  Todd  from  being 
brought  into  a  political  embroil,  accentuated  by  an  anony- 
mous poem  she  had  written  about  an  office  holder  by  the 
name  of  Shields.  The  poem  was  published  in  a  Spring- 
field newspaper. 

Shields  became  enraged  and  demanded  from  the  editor 
of  the  paper,  Mr.  Francis,  the  name  of  the  individual  who 
had  ridiculed  him.  Lincoln  had  some  weeks  before  written 
an  article  or  two  referring  to  Shields  but  of  a  less  objec- 
tive nature.  Upon  hearing  of  Shields'  demands  upon  the 
editor  and  having  been  advised  that  Miss  Todd  was  the 
author  of  the  poem  in  question,  Lincoln  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility for  all  the  anonymous  writings  including  the 
poem  written  by  Mary. 

Mary  Todd's  version  of  the  story  is  told  in  a  letter  she 
wrote  on  December  8, 1865  to  Mr.  Francis  B.  Carpenter,  a 
portrait  painter,  who  had  made  the  famous  painting  of  the 
Signing  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  In  one  part 
of  her  letter,  she  commented  on  the  Shields  duel  and  gave 
a  brief  summary  of  it  and  an  account  of  how  Mr.  Lincoln 
came  to  her  rescue.  She  wrote : 

"Shields  was  always  a  subject  of  mirth,  his  impulsive- 
ness and  drolleries  were  irrestible.  On  one  occasion,  he 
made  himself  so  conspicuous,  that  I  committeed  his  follies 
to  rhyme  and  some  person,  looking  over  the  silly  verses 
carried  them  off  and  had  them  published  in  the  daily 
paper  of  the  place.  The  sarcastic  allusions  irritated 
Shields  and  he  demanded  the  author  of  the  editor.  The 
latter,  requesting  a  few  days  for  reflection,  repaired  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  who,  having  heard  of  it,  through  me,  imme- 
diately told  the  Editor  that,  he  would  be  responsible'." 

Mrs.  Francis,  the  editor's  wife,  is  known  to  have  been 
the  person  who  was  primarily  responsible  for  bringing 


Lincoln  and  Mary  together  after  their  long  separation. 
It  is  not  known  when  this  first  meeting  occurred  but  it 
was  arranged  by  Mrs.  Francis  in  her  home,  unknown  to 
either  Mr.  Lincoln  or  Miss  Todd.  It  appears  as  if  it  may 
have  been  in  connection  with  the  difficulty  in  which  her 
husband,  Lincoln,  and  Mary  were  drawn  together  over  the 
Shields  matter.  It  is  certain  that  Lincoln  had  no  thought 
of  resuming  his  attention  to  Miss  Todd  as  late  as  July, 
1842  as  he  clearly  stipulates  in  a  letter  to  Speed.  On 
August  10, 1842,  the  first  of  the  anonymous  contributions 
that  brought  on  the  Shields  difficulty  was  written. 

It  cannot  be  questioned  but  what  the  willingness  of 
Lincoln  to  protect  Mary  had  much  to  do  with  the  renewal 
of  their  courtship.  As  the  time  of  the  anticipated  duel 
approached  and  the  possibility  of  a  tragic  ending  pre- 
sented itself,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conclude  that  Mary  would 
look  upon  Lincoln  as  a  sort  of  a  gallant  knight  going  out 
in  her  defense.  In  the  letter  to  Carpenter  already  men- 
tioned she  wrote: 

"This  affair,  always  annoyed  my  husband's  peaceful 
nerves,  and  as  it  occurred  six  months,  (weeks)  before  we 
were  married,  he  said  he  felt  he  could  no  less  than  be  my 
champion.  However,  if  the  same  cause  had  transpired  a 
year  &  half  before,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  the  same 
result,  as  our  mutual  relations  were  then,  the  same." 

Mary  Todd  also  stated  in  the  same  letter  that  it  was 
General  Hardin,  her  cousin,  who  stepped  in  just  at  the 
time  the  duel  was  to  be  fought  and  stopped  the  proceed- 
ings. The  incidents  leading  up  to  the  anticipated  duel 
had  served  to  make  both  of  them  forget  the  differences  of 
their  former  companionship  and  within  a  month  and  a  half 
they  were  married. 

We  may  conclude  that  Lincoln's  behavior  during  the 
Shields  episode  was  largely  controlled  by  the  instinct  of 
approbation,  during  which  period  his  one  thought  was  to 
gain  the  approval  of  Mary  Todd.  As  time  passed  he  dis- 
liked to  have  the  Shields  affair  mentioned.  His  wife  re- 
lates an  incident  which  reveals  how  keenly  he  felt  about 


"Last  February,  an  officer  of  our  army,  presented  him- 
self in  the  drawing  room  of  the  W.  H.  on  one  of  those 
fortunate  &  especial  occasions,  when  the  President,  was 
able  to  respond  to  my  urgent  invitation,  to  accompany  me 
to  the  drawing  room,  if  'only  for  an  hour.'  This  Genl  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  said,  playfully,  to  my  husband 
'Mr.  President,  is  it  true,  as  I  have  heard  that  you,  once 
went  out,  to  fight  a  duel  &  all  for  the  sake  of  the  lady  by 
your  side.'  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  a  flushed  face,  replied,  'I 
do  not  deny  it,  but  if  you  desire  my  friendship,  you  will 
never  mention  it  again.'  Immediately  after  the  occurence, 
months  before  we  were  married,  we  mutually  agreed,  on 
no  occasion  to  allude  to  it  &  gradually  it  ceased  to  be 
mentioned." 


•Lit 
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PROCLAIMING  THANKSGIVING 


With  these  words,  Abraham  Lincoln,  on  October  3,  1863, 
proclaimed  the  first  national  annual  Thanksgiving  Day 
as  it  is  now  observed:  "I  do,  therefore  invite  my  fellow- 
citizens  ...  to  set  apart  and  observe  the  last  Thursday 
of  November  next  as  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  and  Praise  to 
our  beneficent  Father,  who  dwelleth  in  the  Heavens." 

In  his  preliminary  words  to  the  above  proclamation 
paragraph,  Lincoln  wrote,  "It  has  seemed  to  me  fit  and 
proper"  to  do  this.  Just  a  few  weeks  later  in  referring  to 
the  dedication  of  the  Gettysburg  battlefield,  he  said,  "It 
is  altogether  fitting  and  proper,  that  we  do  this."  Evi- 
denly  Lincoln  bor- 
rowed  from  the 
Thanksgiving  Procla- 
mation, an  expression 
for  his  Gettysburg 
Address  which  was 
delivered  just  one 
week  before  Thanks- 
giving Day,  1863. 

It  is  appropriate, 
indeed,  that  the  series 
of  human  interest 
studies  of  Lincoln  by 
leading  American 
painters,  sponsored  by 
the  Lincoln  National 
Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, should  include 
in  its  November  pro- 
gram, a  painting  of 
Lincoln  signing  the 
first  annual  national 
Thanksgiving  Procla- 
mation. The  work  is 
by  Dean  Cornwell  and 
reveals  Lincoln  in 
deep  meditation  just 
as  he  finished  signing 
the  famous  instru- 
ment. 

The  idea  of  Thanks- 
giving has  so  long 
been  associated  with 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
that  the  significance 
of  Lincoln's  contribu- 
tion to  the  observance 
of  the  day  has  largely 

been  lost.  It  is  hoped  that  the  painting  by  Cornwell,  which 
will  be  widely  reproduced,  will  help  give  proper  emphasis 
to  Lincoln's  efforts  toward  making  Thanksgiving,  not 
only  a  national,  but  an  annual  festival  as  well. 

It  has  been  argued  that  Washington,  the  father  and 
originator  of  so  many  worthy  American  institutions, 
might  also  be  considered  the  originator  of  Thanksgiving 
Day,  in  fact,  a  very  beautiful  folder  has  been  published  to 
advance  this  idea.  That  Washington  did  contribute  di- 
rectly, but  possibly  to  a  greater  extent  more  indirectly, 
to  the  day  as  it  is  now  observed,  must  be  admitted. 

On  October  3,  1789,  at  the  request  of  Congress,  Wash- 
ington set  apart  Thursday,  November  26,  as  a  day  of 
"Public  Thanksgiving  and  Prayer,  to  be  observed  by 
acknowledging  with  grateful  hearts  the  many  signal  fa- 
vors of  Almighty  God,  especially  by  affording  them  an 


opportunity  to  establish  a~f6rrh16f 
safety  and  happiness." 


government  for  their 


Lincoln,  from  childhood  a  devoted  follower  of  Wash- 
ington, evidently  turned  to  the  Thanksgiving  Proclama- 
tion of  1789,  for  inspiration  and  guidance  when  a  task  of 
proclaiming  a  Thanksgiving  Day  evolved  upon  him.  It 
must  have  been  more  than  a  coincidence  that  he  issued  the 
proclamation  on  the  same  day  of  the  month  as  Washing- 
ton had  issued  his,  October  3;  and  set  apart,  to  be  ob- 
served the  same  day  of  the  month,  Thursday,  November 
26. 

This     Thanksgiving 

Day  of  Washington's 
had  no  annual  signifi- 
cance and  was  not 
especially  connected 
with  harvests,  but  was 
pointing  back  through 
all  the  political  his- 
tory of  the  people 
with  special  attention 
called  to  the  final  con- 
summation of  national 
idealism  in  the  fram- 
ing of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Presidents  fol- 
lowing Washington, 
with  possibly  one  ex- 
ception, saw  no  prec- 
edent in  his  Thanks- 
giving Proclamation. 


"Proclaiming   Thankseiving 


Thanksgiving  Day 
as  defined  by  the  fol- 
lowing recognized  au- 
thorities clearly  im- 
ply that  the  day,  as 
we  now  observe  it  on 
the  last  Thursday  of 
November  each  year, 
was  first  proclaimed 
by  Abraham   Lincoln. 

"Thanksgiving  Day 
in  the  United  States, 
an  annual  festival  of 
thanksgiving  for  the 
II  mercies  of  the  closing 
M—  I  year.  The  day  is  fixed 
by  proclamation  of  the 
President  and  the  gov- 
ernors of  States  .  .  .  Since  1863,  the  Presidents  have 
always  issued  proclamations  appointing  the  last  Thurs- 
day in  November  as  Thanksgiving  Day."-77te  A7nericana. 

"In  the  United  States,  the  fourth  Thursday  in  November 
is  usually  set  apart  for  Thanksgiving  by  proclamation  of 
the  President  and  governors  of  the  various  states  .  .  . 
President  Lincoln  appointed  the  fourth  Thursday  of  No- 
vember, 1864,  and  since  that  time  each  President  has 
followed  his  example." — Encyclopedia  Brittannica. 

"Thanksgiving  Day.  In  the  United  States,  a  day 
(usually  the  last  Thursday  of  November)  now  generally 
appointed  or  recommended  annually  by  the  Federal  and 
State  executives  as  a  legal  holiday  to  be  set  apart  for 
Thanksgiving  and  praise  to  God  for  the  mercies  of  the 
year  past." — Webster's  Dictionary. 


7)1)   *t+°l 
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LINCOLN'S  CHOICE  OF  SPIRITUAL  SONGS 


Praise,  as  it  finds  expression  in  the  singing  of  spiritual 
songs,  was  a  vehicle  of  appreciation  which  Abraham  Lin- 
coln seemed  unable  to  use.  Although  sensible  to  the  beauty 
of  harmony,  being  more  or  less  a  poet  himself,  it  is  not 
known  that  he  ever  attempted  to  use  his  voice  in  either 
private  or  group  singing.  Lincoln's  boyhood  associate, 
Dennis  Hanks,  wrote  "Abe  youst  to  try  to  sing  pore  old 
Ned  But  he  never  could  sing  much." 

One  of  the  Newhall  sisters,  who  belonged  to  a  company 
of  singers  that  travelled  over  Illinois  giving  concerts,  said 
that  Lincoln  told  her,  "I  never  sang  in  my  life,"  and  he 
intimated  that  he  could  not  sound  a  note. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "What  was  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's favorite  hymn  ?  "  The  Thanksgiving  season  seems  to 
offer  the  proper  atmosphere  to  review  what  little  is  known 
about  his  interest  in  devotional  music. 

Of  course,  one  immediately  thinks  of  "Mortality"  in 
connection  with  this  theme,  as  the  favorite  poem  of  the 
President,  who  was  often  credited  with  its  authorship. 
As  it  was  not  set  to  music  until  shortly  after  his  death, 
we  cannot  feel  that  Lincoln  associated  it  with  hymnol- 
ogy.* 

"Adain's  Mate" 

Strange  to  say,  the  first  poem  of  any  length  which  has 
been  credited  to  Abraham  Lincoln  was,  in  reality,  a  re- 
ligious folk  song  called  "Adam  and  Eve's  Wedding  Song." 
It  is  very  doubtful  if  Lincoln  was  the  author  but  like  the 
poem  "Mortality,"  the  song  has  so  long  been  associated 
with  Lincoln  that  the  authorship  has  been  assumed.  Mr. 
John  Lair  in  Stand  By,  has  made  an  interesting  discovery 
with  reference  to  this  song.  He  found  a  copy  of  it  set  to 
music  in  an  old  hymn  book  entitled  Social  Harp,  published 
by  John  J.  McCurry  in  1858.  Mr.  Lair  states  that  there 
is  no  date  given  to  the  hymn  and  that  the  authorship  is 
credited  to  Mr.  McCurry,  himself. 

In  his  biography  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Herndon,  refer- 
ring to  this  same  hymn  wrote,  "In  1826  Abe's  sister  Sarah 
was  married  to  Aaron  Grigsby,  and  at  the  wedding  the 
Lincoln  family  sang  a  song  composed  in  honor  of  the 
event  by  Abe  himself."  It  is  quite  likely  that  Herndon  was 
wrong  in  the  name  of  the  author,  although  the  song  may 
have  been  used  at  the  wedding  at  the  suggestion  of  Lin- 
coln. 

The  title  of  the  song  as  it  appears  in  the  Social  Harp 
is  called  "Adam's  Mate"  which  differs  considerably  from 
the  title  as  used  by  Herndon.  There  are  also  some  slight 
variations  in  the  text,  indicating  that  the  Herndon  and 
the  hymnal  versions  used  different  sources. 

Miscellaneous  Hym  ns 

In  the  Herndon  collection  of  manuscripts,  there  was 
also  a  letter  written  by  Dennis  Hanks  in  1865  in  which 
he  comments  on  the  religious  music  of  the  Lincolns  in 
the  early  Indiana  days.  He  says  that  the  only  hymn  book 
they  possessed  was  Dupee's  old  song  book,  which  was 
used  by  the  old  Predestinarian  Baptists  in  1820.  Hanks 
remembered  the  titles  of  two  hymns  which  were  favorites : 
"O  When  Shall  I  see  Jesus  and  Reign  with  Him  Above" 
and  "How  Tedious  and  Tasteless  the  Hour." 

James  Grant  Wilson  in  some  reminiscences  which  he 
prepared  in  1909,  recalled  a  visit  which  he  made  to  the 
White  House  once  with  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  a  member  of 


Congress  from  Chicago.  In  the  course  of  their  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  President  expressed  his  admira- 
tion for  a  poem  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  called  "The 
Last  Leaf."  He  also  remarked  that  his  favorite  hymns 
were  "Rock  of  Ages"  and  "Father  What  Ere  of  Earthly 
Bliss  Thy  Soverign  Will  Design." 


"Your  Mission" 

The  United  States  Christian  Commission  held  its  third 
anniversary  meeting  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Sunday  evening,  January  19, 1865.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Mr.  Seward,  presided  and  President  Lin- 
coln attended  the  ceremonies.  There  were  six  formal  ad- 
dresses, also  special  music  consisting  of  the  singing  of  the 
"Hallelujah  Chorus"  and  a  solo  "\our  Mission"  by  Mr. 
Philip  Phillips,  of  Cincinnati. 

The  chairman  of  the  commission,  Mr.  George  H.  Stew- 
ard, has  made  this  signed  statement  referring  to  the  or- 
iginal program  which  Mr.  Lincoln  had  in  his  possession. 
In  commenting  on  the  souvenir  years  later,  he  said: 

"This  is  the  original  Programme  used  by  President 
Lincoln  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington  on  the  occasion  of  the  third  anniversary  of 
the  U.  S.  Christian  Convention  January  29th,  1865  when 
Mr.  Philip  Phillips  sang  'Your  Mission.'  At  the  close  of 
the  hymn  the  President  wrote  on  the  other  side  with  his 
own  hand  a  request  that  it  repeat  which  was  done  between 
11  &  12  o'clock  P.  M.  Geo.  H.  Steward." 

There  are  two  facsimiles  extant  of  the  note  supposed  to 
have  been  written  in  Lincoln's  hand  on  the  back  of  the 
programs.  One  is  evidently  a  copy  of  the  original.  Just 
the  name  Lincoln  is  signed  to  one  while  the  other  is  signed 
A.  Lincoln.  One  spells  the  name  of  the  singer  Philips  and 
the  other  spells  it  Phillips.  The  wording  of  the  note 
which  is  the  same  in  both  instances  follows : 

"Near  the  close  let  us  have  'Your  Mission'  repeated 
by  Mr.  Philips.  Don't  say  I  called  for  it. 

"Lincoln" 

The  hymn  was  written  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Gates  and  the  last 
two  stanzas  which  follow  were  especially  appreciated  by 
Lincoln. 

If  you  cannot  in  the  conflict 

Prove  yourself  a  soldier  true — 
If,  where  fire  and  smoke  are  thickest, 

There's  no  work  for  you  to  do; 
When  the  battle  field  is  silent, 

You  can  go  with  careful  tread, 
You  can  bear  away  the  wounded, 

You  can  cover  up  the  dead. 

Do  not  then  stand  idly  waiting 

For  some  greater  work  to  do, 
Fortune  is  a  lazy  goddess — 

She  will  never  come  to  you, 
Go  and  toil  in  any  vineyard, 

Do  not  fear  to  do  or  dare; 
If  you  want  a  field  of  labor, 

You  can  find  it  anywhere. 
*(Sve  LINCOLN  LORE  No.  U17) 
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LINCOLN  AND  THE  GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE  APPOINTMENT 


The  patronage  system  in  American  politics  has  offered  r  o^$as«c 


a  means  of  recognizing  those  who  have  given  their  time 
and  energy  in  contributing  to  the  success  of  the  party  in 
power.  Those  in  a  position  to  direct  this  patronage,  be- 
cause of  their  personal  influence  with  the  authorities  who 
dispense  it,  have  always  been  the  objects  of  severe  criti- 
cism if  it  appeared  that  justice  was  not  being  done  to 
those  who  had  been  most  instrumental  in  party  victories. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  as  the  lone  Whig  congressman  from 
Illinois,  found  himself  in  a  very  difficult  position  with 
respect  to  directing  patronage  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Zachary  Taylor  administration.  When  the  Whigs  were 
demanding  the  lucrative  offices  which  were  to  be  filled 
with  new  appointees,  it  was  up  to  Lincoln  to  see  that 
Illinois  received  her  proper  share  of  the  political  spoils. 
The  office  most  desirable  which  it  appeared  might  fall  to 
Illinois,  was  the  General  Land  Office. 

Some  historians  of  the  period  have  felt  that  Lincoln 
desired  this  office  for  himself  and  have  placed  him  in  a 
position  which  reflects  upon  his  integrity  and  square 
dealings.  One  who  will  carefully  read  through  all  the 
correspondence  available  in  this  field  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Lincoln  had  uppermost  in  his  mind,  during 
the  entire  controversy  over  the  appointment,  the  welfare 
of  the  Whig  party  in  Illinois,  rather  than  the  gratification 
of  any  personal  ambition. 

Lincoln's  term  in  Congress  was  drawing  to  a  close 
about  the  time  that  Taylor  took  office  and  he  received  a 
letter  from  his  old  friend,  Joshua  Speed,  in  which  the  ques- 
tion of  Lincoln's  receiving  some  political  appointment 
was  mentioned.  He  replied  to  Speed  on  February  20,  in 
these  words:  "There  is  nothing  about  me  to  authorize 
me  to  think  of  a  first-class  office,  and  a  second-class  one 
would  not  compensate  my  being  sneered  at  by  others  who 
want  it  for  themselves.  I  believe  that,  so  far  the  Whigs 
in  Congress  are  concerned,  I  could  have  the  General  Land 
Office  almost  by  common  consent,  but  then  Sweet  and 
Don  Morrison  and  Browning  and  Cyrus  Edwards  all  want 
it,  and  what  is  worse,  while  I  think  I  could  easily  take  it 
myself,  I  fear  I  shall  have  trouble  to  get  it  for  any  other 
man  in  Illinois." 

All  of  the  above  mentioned  men  were  from  Lincoln's 
home  state.  By  the  first  of  April,  however,  it  looked  as 
if  the  office  was  to  be  lost  to  Illinois  with  Edwards  as  the 
state's  leading  candidate.  Lincoln  was  under  this  im- 
pression and  wrote  that  McGaughey,  an  ex  member  of 
Congress  from  Indiana,  was  in  Washington  after  it.  It 
was  necessary  for  Lincoln  to  throw  his  strength  against 
McGaughey,  so  consented  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used 
in  case  it  was,  "the  only  way  the  office  could  be  secured 
for  Illinois,  but  not  otherwise." 

With  the  Indiana  threat  sidetracked,  another  more  diff- 
icult problem  arose  with  reference  to  the  appointment. 
On  April  25,  Lincoln  wrote  to  J.  M.  Lucas  that  he  feared 
the  Land  Office  was  not  going  as  it  should.    His  theory 


oafir^ned  by  a  letter  from  W.  B.  Preston  on  May  16 

which"tatea7"ij;'is  not  impossible  that  Justice  Butterfield 

2  would  be  apposed."    Inasmuch  as  Butterfield  had  been 

■"•^fijMp^e^^^aylor's   nomination   and  inactive  in   Whig 

politics  during  the  last  campaign,  Lincoln  was  greatly 

agitated  by  this  unjust  recognition. 

Lincoln  had  occasion,  a  short  time  before,  to  write  to 
Preston  with  reference  to  advertising  that  was  given  by 
the  administration  to  the  opposition  papers  instead  of 
the  Whigs'  news  sheets.  This  had  caused  wide  complaint. 
If  Butterfield  was  appointed  on  top  of  the  dissatisfaction 
in  patronage  already  evident,  according  to  Lincoln,  it 
would  cause  the  active  Whigs  to  "throw  down  their  arms 
and  fight  no  more."  Three  days  after  the  Preston  letter 
was  received,  Lincoln  wrote  to  Duff  Green  about  the  prob- 
ability of  Butterfield's  appointment  and  said  "This  ought 
not  to  be."  He  furthermore  advised  Green  "Some  of  my 
friends  think  I  ought  to  be  an  applicant  but  I  am  for 
Edwards." 

Lincoln  wrote  several  letters  in  which  he  made  it  clear 
that  the  appointment  of  Butterfield  would  be  "an  egregi- 
ous political  blunder."  Reluctantly  he  found  himself 
drawn  into  the  fight  at  the  ninth  hour  to  try  and  prevent 
the  Butterfield  appointment  by  allowing  his  own  name  to 
be  used.  He  advised  Richard  Thompson  to  suggest  to  the 
President  "that  either  I  or  the  man  I  recommend  should 
be  appointed."  He  was  successful  in  getting  the  decision 
postponed  for  three  weeks  and  immediately  set  out  for 
Washington  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  active  Whigs,  as 
opposed  to  the  drones  who  seemed  to  be  receiving  the 
patronage.  He  could  not  prevent  at  that  late  hour, 
however,  the  appointment  of  Butterfield. 

It  is  apparent  that  Lincoln  was  very  much  misunder- 
stood with  respect  to  his  attitude  towards  his  candidacy 
for  the  office  as  he  wrote  to  Joseph  Gilespie  on  July  13, 
1849:  "Mr.  Edwards  is  angry  with  me,  and  in  which  he 
is  wronging  me  very  much.  He  wrote  a  letter  against 
me  and  in  favor  of  Butterfield." 

A  few  months  later  it  was  discovered  that  some  of  the 
letters  of  recommendation  on  Lincoln's  behalf  which  had 
been  forwarded  to  Washington  had  been  suppressed  and 
as  late  as  August  9,  1850,  Lincoln  was  in  correspondence 
with  John  Addison  who  knew  about  the  suppressed  letters. 
In  this  letter  he  told  Addison,  "I  would"  not  now  "accept 
the  Land  Office  if  it  were  offered  to  me."  The  letter  now 
in  possession  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
gives  evidence  that  Lincoln  knew  of  irregularities  in  the 
preceedings  with  reference  to  the  Land  Office  appoint- 
ment but  would  take  no  action  because  he  feared  the  Whig 
cause  might  be  injured. 

If  Lincoln  had  wanted  this  office  at  the  outset  for 
himself,  there  is  no  question  but  what  he  could  have  had 
it.  The  keen  disappointment  he  suffered  by  the  ultimate 
loss  of  it  on  behalf  of  others  was  occasioned  by  a  party 
loyalty  rather  than  any  personal  ambition. 
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THE  LINCOLN  FAMILY  AT  HOME 


The  Christmas  season  with  its  religious  and  social 
atmosphere  is  an  important  factor  in  cultivating  the  finer 
attributes  of  the  American  home.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  best  personifies  our  national 
idealism,  has  seldom  been  presented  as  a  home-loving 
man.  Although  there  were  four  boys  in  the  home,  three 
of  them  living  through  the  years  of  early  childhood,  few 
glimpses  of  Lincoln  with  his  wife  and  children  have  been 
preserved. 

William  Herndon,  Lincoln's  last  law  partner,  who  was 
mainly  responsible  for  first  putting  in  circulation  the 
story  of  the  traditional  Abraham  Lincoln-Ann  Rutledge 
romance,  wrote  a  letter  of  inquiry  on  December  20,  1866, 
to  Rev.  James  Smith,  spiritual  adviser  of  the  Lincoln 
family  in  Springfield,  from  1849  to  1856.  Herndon  asked 
the  clergyman:  "Was  Abraham  Lincoln  an  Honest  man?" 
This  brought  from  the  minister  a  letter  dated  January 
26,  1867,  from  which  the  reply  to  this  question  is  here- 
with excerpted. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  20th  of  December  was  duly 
received.  In  it  you  ask  of  me  to  answer  several  questions 
in  relation  to  the  late  illustrious  President,  Abraham 
Lincoln  .... 

Early  in  December  last  an  article  went  the  rounds  of 
the  papers  in  this  country,  purporting  to  be  a  part  of  a 
lecture  delivered  by  you  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  life  and  past 
history,  which  I  read  with  mingled  feelings  of  indignation 
and  sorrow,  because,  coming  as  it  did  from  his  intimate 
friend  and  law  partner,  it  was  calculated  to  do  the  char- 
acter of  that  great  and  good  man  an  incalculable  injury, 
deeply  to  wound  the  feelings  of  his  heart-broken  widow 
and  her  orphan  boys,  and  to  place  that  whole  family, 
both  the  living  and  the  dead,  in  a  most  unenviable  light 
before  the  public.  In  the  article  referred  to,  speaking 
of  the  death  and  grave  of  Miss  Ann  Rutledge,  you  repre- 
sent Mr.  Lincoln  as  having  said:  "That  his  heart,  sad 
and  broken,  was  buried  there."  You  give  it  as  your 
opinion  "that  he  never  addressed  another  woman  as 
'Yours  affectionately,'  "  that  "he  generally  and  charac- 
teristically abstained  from  the  use  of  the  word  'love,'  that 
he  never  ended  his  letters  'yours  affectionately,'  but 
always  signed  them  'Your  friend,  Abraham  Lincoln.'  " 

Now,  sir,  I  maintain  that  every  reflecting  person  who 
believes  your  statements  to  be  true  is  bound  to  reply  to 
your  third  question,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  an  honest 
man,  for  he  assiduously  and  perseveringly  sued  for  the 
hand,  the  heart,  the  love,  and  devotion  for  the  life  of  a 
young  lady,  who  was  much  admired  for  her  intelligence, 
her  fine  conversational  powers,  and  capability  of  making 
herself  very  agreeable  in  any  circle,  and  who  could,  if  so 
disposed,  have  wedded  with  the  first  of  the  land.  This 
he  did,  when  according  to  you,  all  he  had  to  give  in  return 
was  a  dead  heart,  buried  in  the  grave  of  another  woman, 
and  he  was  in  such  a  mental  condition  that  he  had 
to  abstain  from  the  use  of  the  word  love.  Therefore, 
when  that  young  lady  accepted  his  suit,  and  promised 
to  become  his  wife,  he  could  not  go  even  so  far  as  to 
say  "I  am  yours  affectionately."  Nay,  more;  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  led  his  bride  to  the  hymeneal  altar,  im- 
mediately before  that  bond  was  tied  which  death  alone 
can  dissolve,  he  most  solemnly  promised  before  God  and 
man  to  be  to  her  a  faithful,  loving,  and  affectionate  hus- 
band until  parted  by  death,  when,  according  to  you,  he 
had  neither  love  nor  affection  to  bestow.  Therefore, 
your  statement  being  true,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  worse 
than  a  dishonest  man. 

He  was  often  absent  from  his  family  and  no  doubt 
wrote  his  wife  many  letters.  According  to  you  he  never 
ended  any  of  these  letters  "yours  affectionately,"  but 
always  "your  friend,  Abraham  Lincoln,"  an  insult  which 


every  lady  of  feeling  and  spirit  would  resent,  and  I  must 
say,  your  statements  being  true,  to  me  it  is  strange — 
nay,  passing  strange— that  the  lady  to  whom  these  letters 
were  addressed,  who,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  possesses 
exquisite  sensibility,  spirit,  and  high  sense  of  honor,  not 
only  did  not  resent  the  first  insult  of  that  sort,  but  pa- 
tiently and  silently  submitted  to  the  repetition  of  it  from 
month  to  month  and  from  year  to  year.  And  what  a 
cold-hearted  man  he  must  have  been  who  for  many  years 
thus  treated  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  whom  he  had  solemnly 
promised  to  love  and  cherish.  Your  statements  also  con- 
tain a  most  cruel  and  I  fear  malignant  attack  upon  his 
heart-broken  widow,  as  one  for  whom  the  husband  enter- 
tained no  love,  no  affection.  Sir,  was  it  not  enough  that 
she  should  be  overwhelmed  and  stricken  to  the  earth  by 
the  dreadful  blow  which  had  fallen  upon  her  in  the  cruel 
death  of  her  husband,  but  you  must  come  on  the  scene 
and  mingle  your  poison  chalice  into  that  cup  of  woe  which 
she  must  drink  even  to  the  dregs? 

This  is  not  all;  but  the  necessary  tendency  of  your 
statements  is  to  put  a  public  brand  upon  the  boys  of  that 
great  and  good  man,  to  whom  you  are  under  so 
many  and  great  obligations,  as  the  sons  of  a  man  who 
never  loved  their  mother.  Such  is  the  character  of  the 
martyred  President  which  must  necessarily  be  drawn 
from  the  statements  made  concerning  him,  and  given  to 
the  public  by  his  intimate  friend  and  law  partner  for 
twenty  years. 

A  law  office  is  by  no  means  the  best  field  for  judging 
the  characters  of  each  other  by  those  who  are  brought 
in  contact  there.  No,  sir,  it  is  in  the  family  circle  the 
man  exhibits  himself  as  he  really  is,  his  bearing  toward 
his  wife,  his  treatment  of  his  children,  and  dependents, 
his  free  and  easy  conversation  with  those  who  are  ad- 
mitted into  that  circle.  There  are  to  be  found  the  tests 
by  which  a  man's  character  and  feelings  are  to  be  de- 
termined, and  no  one  enjoys  better  opportunities  to  be 
enabled  to  put  a  proper  estimate  upon  the  members  of  it, 
than  the  pastor  who  is  respected  and  esteemed  by  them; 
who  has  buried  their  dead  and  baptized  their  living;  who 
in  seasons  of  sorrow  has  administered  to  them  those 
consolations  which  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  can  alone 

communicate Such  was  the  position  occupied  by  your 

humble  servant  in  the  family  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  calls  upon  myself,  and  our  pleasant  con- 
versations in  drives  across  the  prairies. 

During  seven  years,  when  he  and  myself  were  at  home, 
scarcely  two  weeks  ever  passed  during  which  I  did  not 
spend  a  pleasant  evening  in  the  midst  of  that  family  cir- 
cle, and  my  intercourse  with  himself  there  convinced  me 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  only  an  honest  man,  but 
pre-eminently  an  upright  man,  ever  ready,  so  far  as  in 
his  power,  to  render  unto  all  men  their  just  dues,  and 
that  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  withholding  from  the 
bride  he  led  to  the  altar  what  was  her  due,  by  giving  her 
a  heart  which  was  dead  and  buried  in  the  grave  of  an- 
other, but  that  in  the  deep  and  honest  sincerity  of  his  soul, 
he  gave  her  a  heart  overflowing  with  love  and  affection; 
and  my  intercourse  with  him  and  his  family  left  the 
abiding  impression  upon  my  mind,  by  his  demeanor  to- 
ward her,  that  he  was  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  a  most 
loving  and  affectionate  husband;  who  would,  on  no  oc- 
casion, have  insulted  her  by  sending  her  a  letter  closing 
with,  "your  friend,  Abraham  Lincoln."  I  do  most  solemn- 
ly testify  that  during  my  repeated  visits  I  never  saw  a 
frown  upon  his  brow,  or  heard  him  utter  a  harsh  or  un- 
kind word  to  his  lady  or  any  of  his  children,  but  seemed 
overflowing  with  geniality,  good  humor  and  kindness — 

clear  proof  of  his  love  and  affection 

James  Smith. 
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INDEX  1937 

This  index  to  Lincoln  Lore  for  the 
year  1937  contains  all  personal  names 
appearing  in  bulletins  404  to  454,  in- 
clusive. Indexes  similar  to  this  one 
have  appeared  in  the  final  issue  of 
each  year  since  the  beginning  of  the 
publication. 

A  subject  index  for  the  year  1937  is 
found  in  a  condensed  form  under  the 
name  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  quarterly 
bibliography  gives  the  subjects  of  Lin- 
coln Lore  in  a  complete  form. 

A  valuable  reference  index  was  pub- 
lished on  July  29,  1935,  in  bulletin  329. 
This  index,  alphabetically  arranged, 
gave  the  subjects  of  all  Lincoln  Lore 
bulletins  from  1  to  328,  inclusive. 

The  numbers  of  Lincoln  Lore  given 
exclusively  to  indexing  follow:  38,  90, 
142,   194,   246,   299,  329,   351,  403. 

Adams,    413;    Addison,    451:    Alberye.  423; 

Allison,  439;  Andrews,  408,   424;  Angle,  407, 

410.   430.  443;  Annin,  439;  Arnold,  410.  460; 
Ashmun,  444  ;  Atzerodt,  416. 

Babcock,  430  ;  Bacheller,  443  ;  Bachman,  454  ; 
Bacon,  437 ;  Baker,  464 ;  Baker,  Capt..  420 ; 
Baker,  Col.,  L.  C,  416;  Ball,  422,  433,  454: 
Baringer,  407,  441,  443 ;  Barnard,  433,  454 ; 
Barrett,  413;  Barton,  443;  Bates.  E.,  414; 
Bates.  F.,  420  ;  Baylor,  407  ;  Beason,  406  ;  Be- 
dell, 406.  436  ;  Bell,  411  ;  Bellquist,  430  ;  Ber- 
nitt,  430  ;  Beveridge,  441  ;  Bigelow.  434  ;  Bis- 
sell.  417.  454;  Bjorkman,  433;  Black,  420; 
Blackburn,  437;  Blakeslee,  430;  Bliss,  424; 
Boone,  C,  411  ;  Boone,  D.,  429  ;  Boone,  J„  429  ; 
Boone.  Squire,  429  ;  Booth,  E..  406  ;  Booth,  J„ 
406,  416,  420 ;  Booth,  R..  442  ;  Borglum,  433, 
442.  454 ;  Bowne,  J„  427 ;  Bowne,  L.,  427  ; 
Bowne.  M.,  427  ;  Bowne,  O..  427  ;  Bowne,  S., 
427  ;  Bradley,  439  ;  Brady.  439.  445  ;  Branson, 
428 ;  Brenner,  V.,  438 ;  Brenner,  W.,  430 ; 
Breuil,  407  :  Briggs.  A.,  407  ;  Briggs,  L.,  430  : 
Brooks,  407;  Brothers.  409;  Brown.  E.,  413; 
Brown,  H.,  422.  433,  464  ;  Browning,  410.  451  ; 
Bryant.  420 ;  Bunn,  407,  430.  443 ;  Burkhart. 
409  ;  Burns,  421  ;  Bush,  I.,  409  ;  Bush,  W.,  409, 
411 ;  Butterfield,  451. 

Cameron,  418 ;  Camp,  407 ;  Cannon,  437 ; 
Carnegie.  430 ;  Carpenter,  417,  439,  448  ;  Car- 
ter, P.,  424 ;  Carter,  T..  413 ;  Casebier,  413 ; 
Casner,  E.,  434  ;  Casner,  T.,  434  ;  Cecere,  464  : 
Chapman,  439;  Clark,  439;  Clark,  C,  437; 
Colcord.  407  ;  Cole.  434 ;  Colfax,  444  ;  Collier, 
409  ;  Colt,  442  ;  Conger,  416  ;  Cornwell,  449  ; 
Cox.  407  ;  Crady,  411  ;  Creal,  409  ;  Crerar,  414  ; 
Criswell,  444  ;  Crunelle,  454  ;  Cullom,  437  ;  Cur- 
rier,   439  ;    Curzon,    422 ;    Cuthbert,    440. 

Dainty,  439 ;  Darneille,  443 ;  Davis,  446 ; 
Dennett,  409  ;  Dewhurst.  409  ;  Dillard,  440  ;  Dit- 
son,  417  ;  Douglas,  407,  410,  441,  446  ;  Dresser, 
448  ;  Duckworth,  409  ;  Duncan,  417  ;  Dunham, 
423  ;  Dupee,  460. 

Edwards,  C,  451  ;  Edwards.  N.,  433,  448  ;  Ed- 
wards. Old,  440 :  Eisenschiml,  416,  418,  430 ; 
Elwell,  454  ;  Evans.  410  ;  Everest,  417  ;  Everett, 


Farrington,  407,  430  ;  Fay,  407  ;  Ferrari,  442  ; 
Filmore.  406,  444 ;  Flannery,  422,  433,  442 ; 
Forbes,    433,    Forbes,    C,    440 :    Francis,    Mr., 


Galbraith,  434  ;  Ganiere.  454  ;  Gardner,  439  ; 
Garrett,  416,  420 ;  Gash,  409 ;  Gates,  450 ; 
Gaze,  454  ;  Geary,  444  ;  GeenouRh,  409  ;  Gentry, 
James,  413;  Gentry,  Joseph,  413;  Georg,  443; 
George,  423  ;  German,  445  ;  Gillespie,  451  ;  Gil- 
more.  430  ;  Graham,  413 ;  Grant,  416,  444 ; 
Graves.  437  ;  Greeley,  406  :  Green.  451  ;  Grigsby, 
A.,  413.  450;  Grigsby.  C,  413;  Guerlin,  437; 
Gum,  J.,  409  ;  Gum,  S.,  409. 

Halleck,  F.,  421;  Halleck,  H.,  440;  Hamil- 
ton, 430  ;  Hamlin,  419  ;  Hankla,  409  ;  Hanks, 
D.,  413,  450  ;  Hanley.  409  ;  Hanseom,  410  ;  Har. 
din,  448;  Harding,  437;  Harris,  416:  Harvey. 
420  ;  Hastings.  454  ;  Hay,  J..  411,  441  ;  Hay,  L., 
418  ;  Haycraft,  409  ;  Heitmuller,  407  ;  Helm, 
409  ;  Hemenway,  434  ;  Henderson,  444  ;  Henry, 
A.,  446  ;  Henry.  P.,  415  ;  Hering,  454  ;  Hern- 
don,  410,  413,  433,  450,  453;  Herold,  416;  Her- 
ring, 429,  434  ;  Herron,  G.,  444  ;  Herron,  Rev.. 
444;  Hertz.  418,  430.  443;  Heydt,  418:  Hicks, 
409  ;  Hieronymous,  425  ;  Hilton,  434  ;  Hobart, 
426  ;  Hobbs,  434  ;  Holbrook,  J.,  434  ;  Holbrook, 
M„  434;  Holliday,  407;  Holmes,  F.,  425; 
Holmes,  O.,  450  ;  Homan,  434  ;  Hoover,  439  ; 
Horn,  409  ;  Horner,  430  ;  Hostick,  407  ;  Houser, 
417,  430 ;  Howard,  411  ;  Howe,  430 :  Hughes, 
434  ;  Humphrey,  417  ;  Huss,  C,  409  ;  Huss,  W„ 
409. 

Ives,  439. 

Jacob,  418  ;  James,  409  ;  Jefferson,  415,  442  ; 
Jenkins,  434;  Johnson,  420;  Johnston,  417; 
Johnstone,  417  ;  Jones,  A„  434  ;  Jones,  W.,  408. 

Kalish,  464  ;  Keck,  454  ;  Keckley,  440  :  Keens, 
406  ;  Kelly,  439  ;  Kelley,  444  ;  Kellogg.  E.,  439  ; 
Kellogg,  W.,  444  ;  Kennady,  411  ;  Kenton,  434  ; 
Kibbee,  407;  King.  406;  Kirkpatrick.  409; 
Knox,  B„  417  :  Knox,  T.,  417  ;  Knox,  W.,  417  ; 
Konti,    454  ;   Kurz,    439 ;   Kume,    407. 

Lincoln.  Abraham :  Apothecary,  434  ;  Black- 
smith, 404,  427,  428,  434;  (Carnarvan),  434; 
Clerk,  434  ;  Cordwainer,  434 ;  Confederate 
Captain,  434  ;  County  Treasurer,  434  ;  Farmer, 
434  ;  Justice  of  the  Peace,  434  ;  Laborer,  434 ; 
(Linville),  434;  Lumberman,  434;  Mason,  434; 
Millwright.  434  ;  Minute  Man,  434 ;  Pioneer 
(grandfather),  404,  415,  428,  428.  434. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  The  Sixteenth  President 
of  the  U.  S.  ;  Amnesty  Oath,  447  ;  Ancestry,  423, 
425,  426,  427.  428,  429,  433  ;  Anniversary,  404  ; 
Assassination,  416  ;  Bibliography,  407,  418,  430, 
443 ;  Books,  408,  419,  430.  441  ;  Conspirators. 
420  ;  Emancipation,  431  ;  Family,  453  ;  Fron- 
tiersman,   415 ;   First   Inaugural,    406  ;    Homes, 

409,  411,  413,  446  :  Last  Writing.  444  :  Paint- 
ings, 424,  436,  449  ;  Patronage,  461  ;  Pennies, 
438  :  Pictures,  439  ;  Pilgrimage,  425,  426.  427. 
428,  429.  433  ;  Poetry,  417,  421  ;  Portraits.  452  ; 
Programs,  405  ;  Relatives,  434  ;  Romance,  448 ; 
Sayings,  432,  435 ;  Servants.  440 :  Secretaries, 
412  :  Shrines,  422,  437  ;  Songs,  450  ;  Stamps. 
445 ;  Statues,  414,  442,  464 ;  Thanksgiving 
Proclamation,   449.  410.  453. 

Lincoln.  Abraham :  Sail  Maker,  434  ;  Ship- 
per, 434  ;  Sythemaker,  434  ;  Wagonmaker,  434  ; 
(Watertown),   434. 

Lincoln,  Agatha,  434 ;  Amos,  434 ;  Anne 
Rambo,  434  ;  Benjamin,  434  ;  Bersheba  (grand- 
mother), 404,  429,  433;  Caleb,  434;  Calvin, 
426  ;  Catherine  Bright.  434  ;  Daniel,  423  ;  Dav- 
id (a).  429;  David  (b),  434;  Deborah,  433; 
Dickinson,  434 ;  Dorcas  Robeson.  434  ;  Ed- 
ward. 423  :  Eliza  Revere,  434  ;  Elizabeth,  423  ; 
Elizabeth  Davis,  434  ;  Elizabeth  Jones,  434 ; 
Elizabeth  Kay,  434;  Elizabeth  Robbins,  434; 
Elizabeth  Shram,  434  ;  Enoch,  434  ;  Gov.  Enoch, 
426;  Henry.  423;  Jacob  (a),  425,  429,  433. 
434;  Jacob  (b),  434;  Jacob  (c),  434;  James, 
434;  John  (great-grandfather),  404,  415,  427. 
428,  429,  433;  John  (English),  423;  John  Mor- 
ris, 434 ;  Josiah.  404  ;  Katherine,  423 ;  Levi, 
Sr.,  426;  Levi,  Jr.,  426  ;  Martha,  126;  Mary, 
404;  Mary  Mudd,  434;  Mary  Todd  (wife).  404, 

410,  416,  433,  434,  439.  440,  446,  448;  Morde- 
cai  I,  404.  425.  426,  433,  434  ;  Mordecai  II. 
404,  415,  425,  427,  428,  429,  433  ;  Mordecai  III, 
434:  Nancy  (Crame),  404;  Nancy  Hanks 
(mother),  404,  413,  425.  433.  434;  Nancy  Por- 
ter, 434 ;  Nancy  Rhodes,  434  ;  Peter,  434 ; 
Rachel     Fearing,     434;    Rebecca     (Abraham), 


434 ;  Rebecca  Flowers,  434 ;  Rebecca  (a) 
429  ;  Rebecca  (b).  429  ;  Richard  I.  423  ;  Richard 
II,  423  ;  Robert  I,  423  ;  Robert  II,  423  ;  Robert 
(son),  423.  437,  439,  440,  448;  Mrs.  Robert  T., 
'-2  :  Samuel,  404,  415,  423,  425,  426,  •!.::: 
(sister),  450;  Sarah  (Abraham),  434;  Sarah 
Johnston  (step-mother).  404,  436;  Sarah  Jones 
;:  I  :  Solomon,  Sr„  426  ;  Solomon,  Jr.,  4"t;  .|2S 
Thomas  (father),  404,  409,  411,  413,  415,  429,' 
433,  434,  439;  Thomas  or  Tad  (son),  406,  439; 
1  nomas  (uncle),  434;  Thomas  (cooper),  426- 
Thomas  (husbandman),  426:  Thomas  (miller). 
426;  Thomas  (weaver),  426,  423;  William 
(son),  406,  439. 

Laflin.  447 ;  Lair,  450 ;  Lamon,  410.  413,  441 ; 
Lambert,  419;  Landon,  439;  Larue,  411;  Lee, 
417,  447;  Lewis.  A.,  454;  Lewis,  H„  413; 
Leyendecker.  436 ;  Lindsey,  411  ;  Littlefield. 
445;  Logan,  433;  Love,  411;  Lowden,  430; 
Lowes,   404 ;   Lucas,   451. 

McCall,  437;  McClellan,  416;  McClelland, 
448  ;  McDowell,  429  ;  McGaughey,  451  ;  McKee, 
443  ;  McLaughlin,  418  ;  McMurtry,  407. 

Manship,  434  ;  Maresh,  443  ;  Markham.  437  ; 
.Man,  120  ;  Marshall,  437  :  Mather.  409  ;  Martin, 
437  ;  Maxey,  418  ;  Mead,  464  ;  Mears,  420  ;  Mere- 
dith. 417  ;  Meserve,  452  ;  Meyer,  442  ;  Middle- 
ton,  411  :  Miller,  H.,  443  ;  Miller,  J„  409  ;  Mil- 
ton, 410  ;  Minshall,  446  ;  Money,  437  ;  Moore, 
439  ;  Morgan,  445  ;  Morris,  428  ;  Morrison,  461  ; 
Morton,  J.,  443  ;  Morton,  R.,  437  ;  Mudd,  E„ 
434  ;  Mudd,  S„  416 ;  Mulligan,  454. 


Packard,  443;  Paine.  416;  Parker,  416; 
Parks,  E„  418 ;  Parks,  Judge,  444  ;  Patigian, 
454  ;  Pearson.  417  ;  Pegram,  420  ;  Pelzer.  454  ; 
Penn,  416;  Peterson,  433;  Phillips,  450;  Pick- 
ett. 445  ;  Pomery,  424,  440  ;  Pone,  417  ;  Prater, 
434  ;  Pratt,  407,  430,  443 ;  Preston.  451  ;  Price, 
Eli,  444  ;  Price,  E„  443 ;  Price,  J„  411. 

Rapier,  C,  411 ;  Rapier,  N„  411  ;  Rath- 
bourr.e,  416:  Ream,  422,  433;  Rebeck,  464; 
Remching,  E„  423;  Remching,  R.,  423;  Revere. 
434  ;  Rhodes.  411  :  Richardson,  418  ;  Robertson, 
439  ;  Robison,  428  ;  Rogers,  433,  454  ;  Rollins, 
444  ;  Romine,  413 ;  Roosevelt,  422,  438,  442 ; 
Rutledge,  433,  463. 

Sailor.  J„  436:  Sailor,  M.,  436;  Saltar,  D., 
427  ;  Saltar.  H.,  404,  427,  428  ;  Saltar,  R.,  427  : 
Sandburg,  407  ;  Sartain,  439  ;  Saunders,  444  ; 
Schriver,  446  ;  Schweizer,  483.  464  ;  Scott,  437  ; 
Schribner,  408 ;  Searles,  444 ;  Sedwick,  417 : 
Seward.  F..  444  ;  Seward,  W.,  416,  450  ;  Shake- 
speare, 421;  Shaw,  447:  Sheridan,  411;  Sher- 
wood, 417  ;  Shields,  448  ;  Shrum,  434  ;  Small, 
423;  Smith,  J...  463;  Smith,  T.,  418;  Smith, 
W„  439  ;  Spangler,  416  ;  Speed,  433,  451  ;  Spel- 
ler, 407  ;  St.  Gaudens,  414,454  ;  Stanton,  416  ; 
Starr,  407,  418;  Stebblns.  420;  Steward.  460: 
Stewart,  J.,  419  ;  Stewart,  W.,  444 ;  Stoddard, 
412  ;  Stout,  411 ;  Stuart,  433.  466  ;  Surratt,  416  ; 
Sweet,  451. 

Taft,  L„  406,  407,  464  ;  Taft.  W„  437  ;  Tar- 
bell,  426  ;  Tarshish,  418  ;  Taylor.  F„  408  ;  Tay- 
lor, J„  409  ;  Taylor.  Z„  451  ;  Thomas.  B.,  407  : 
Thomas.  H.,  409  ;  Thomas,  W.,  409  ;  Thomp- 
son, 461  :  Tilton,  430  ;  Tisdall.  440  ;  Toussaint. 
407  ;  Tuck,  A„  430 ;  Tuck,  E.,  430 ;  Tyler,  422. 

Vale.  437  ;  Van  Alen,  444 ;  Vance,  409  ;  Van 
Den  Bergen,  454  ;  Vaught,  443  ;  Vaughn,  444  ; 
Volk,  421,  483,  446,  464  ;  Vose,  419. 

Wagner,  420  ;  Wales,  434  ;  Walker,  417  ;  Wal- 
ker, J„  424;  Wallace.  F..  410;  Wallace.  W., 
444  ;  Walleck.  406;  Warren,  405,  407,  418.  430, 
443  ;  Washington,  422,  442,  449  ;  Waters.  464  ; 
Waugh.  439;  Weaver,  420;  Weed.  406;  Wein- 
man, 433,  464  ;  WellB,  410  ;  Welsh,  409  ;  Wet- 
more.  487  ;  Weymouth.  409  ;  White.  434  ;  Wick- 
ets, 407;  Wills.  433;  Wilson.  417.  421.  460; 
Winkler,  413;  Woldman,  407;  Wright,  B.,  409; 
Wright,  R„   423;  Wyles,  443. 

Yates,  444. 

Zelexny.    464. 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION 


The  year  1938,  marks  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
three  significant  writings  from  Abraham  Lincoln's  pen, 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  the  Gettysburg  Address, 
and  the  first  annual  national  Thanksgiving  Proclamation. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  because  it  was  issued 
seventy-five  years  ago  on  January  1,  1863.  This  year 
especially,  the  proclamation  finds  a  very  appropriate  at- 
mosphere in  which  it  may  be  interpreted,  as  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  is  being  observed  nationally.  It  was  in  this  ordin- 
ance that  the  institution  of  slavery  was  first  restricted 
by  a  government  edict. 

Still  another  anniversary  occurring  this  year  is  called 
to  mind  by  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  inasmuch  as 
one  hundred  and  ten  years  ago,  in  1828,  Abraham  Lincoln 
first  observed  the  slave  markets  of  New  Orleans.  This 
exerted  a  mighty  influence  in  his  attitude  toward  the 
slavery  problem. 

The  attention  being  given  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution  just  now  through  the 
activities  of  the  Sesquicentennial  Commission  also  con- 
tributes to  our  emphasis  on  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion which  takes  rank  as  one  of  the  nation's  most  im- 
portant documents.  One  commentator  wrote  about  it  in 
this  manner: 

"There  is  no  other  individual  act  performed  by  any 
person  on  this  continent  that  can  be  compared  with  it. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution,  were 
each  the  work  of  bodies  of  men.  The  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation  in  this  respect  stands  alone.  The  respon- 
sibility was  wholly  upon  Lincoln;  the  glory  is  chiefly 
his.  No  one  can  now  say  whether  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, or  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  was  the  highest,  best 
gift  to  the  country  and  to  mankind." 

It  is  of  some  importance  to  know  just  what  became  of 
the  original  manuscripts  on  such  an  important  proclama- 
tion. 

In  October  and  November,  1863,  the  first  Sanitary  Fair 
was  conducted  in  Chicago.  It  was  the  forerunner  of 
many  such  exhibitions  held  throughout  the  country.  The 
committee  in  charge  wrote  to  President  Lincoln  asking 
if  he  would  donate  to  the  fair  his  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation manuscript  of  January  1,  1863.  This  he  con- 
sented to  do,  although  he  was  reluctant  to  part  with  it 
as  the  following  letter  of  presentation  reveals: 

"Washington,  Oct.  26,  1863 
"Ladies  Having  in  Charge  The  Northwestern  Fair  For 
The  Sanitary  Commission,  Chicago,  111. 

"According  to  the  request  made  in  your  behalf,  the 
original  draft  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  is  here- 
with inclosed.  The  formal  words  at  the  top  and  the  con- 
clusion, except  the  signature,  you  perceive,  are  not  in  my 
handwriting.  They  were  written  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment, by  whom  I  know  not.  The  printed  part  was  cut 
from  a  copy  of  the  preliminary  proclamation,  and  pasted 
on,  merely  to  save  writing.  I  had  some  desire  to  retain 
the  paper;  but  if  it  shall  contribute  to  the  relief  or  com- 
fort of  the  soldiers,  that  will  be  better. 

"Your  obedient   servant, 

"A.  Lincoln." 

The  fair  was  opened  with  a  speech  by  Thomas  B. 
Bryan.  When  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  was  put 
up  for  sale  he  purchased  it  for  the  Chicago  Soldier's 


Home  at  the  price  of  $3,000.  He  had  the  copy  litho- 
graphed and  sold  the  reprints  for  the  benefit  of  the  insti- 
tution. Two  of  the  copies  were  sent  to  President  Lin- 
coln who  acknowledged  their  receipt  in  these  words: 

"Washington,  January  18,  1864 
"Thomas  B.  Bryan,  Esq.,  Chicago,  111. 

"My  dear  Sir:  I  have  received  the  two  copies  of  the 
lithographed  facsimile  of  the  original  draft  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,  which  you  have  had  the  kindness 
to  send  me,  and  in  answer  to  your  question,  I  have  to 
say  that  although  I  have  not  examined  it  in  detail,  yet 
it  impresses  me  favorably  as  being  a  faithful  and  cor- 
rect copy. 

"Yours  truly, 

"A.  Lincoln". 

This  proclamation  of  January  1,  1863,  which  actually 
freed  the  slaves,  was  burned  in  the  Chicago  fire  of  1871, 
and  even  the  lithographed  copies  have  also  become  quite 
scarce. 

The  ladies  in  charge  of  the  Albany  Army  Relief  Bazar, 
held  in  the  New  York  state  capital  city  on  January  4, 
1864,  upon  hearing  of  the  premium  received  for  the 
original  of  the  final  proclamation,  made  overtures  to  se- 
cure the  original  copy  of  the  preliminary  proclamation 
which  was  issued  on  September  22,  1862.  They  were  suc- 
cessful in  securing  this  other  document  which  set  in  mo- 
tion the  final  consumation  of  the  act.  It  was  forwarded 
on  January  4,  1864,  to  Mrs.  Emily  W.  Barnes  by  F.  W. 
Seward  with  the  accompanying  letter: 

"Washington,  January  4,  1864 
"My  dear  Mrs.  Barnes: 

"I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you,  with  the  presi- 
dent's permission,  the  original  draft  of  his  September 
proclamation.  The  body  of  it  is  in  his  own  handwriting, 
the  penciled  additions  in  the  hand  of  the  secretary  of 
state  and  the  formal  beginning  and  the  ending  in  the 
hand  of  the  chief  clerk. 

"Yours  very  sincerely, 

"F.  W.  Seward. 

"Mrs.  Emily  W.  Barnes, 

"Albany,  N.  Y." 

This  copy  was  sold  to  Gerret  Smith  for  $1,100  who 
then  presented  it  to  the  United  States  Sanitary  Com- 
mission. It  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  state  of  New 
York  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1865  and  was  or- 
dered to  be  deposited  in  the  State  Library.  $1,000  was 
the  consideration  paid  to  the  Commission  by  the  state. 
With  the  burning  of  the  proclamation  of  January  1,  1863, 
this  copy  of  September  22,  1862  became  invaluable. 

The  state  of  New  York  has  taken  seriously  the  pre- 
servation of  this  valuable  document  as  the  editor  of 
Lincoln  Lore  can  testify  through  personal  observation. 
After  being  conducted  through  two  massive  doors  in  a 
manuscript  vault — the  entrance  combination  is  known 
but  to  two  persons — there  appeared  in  the  center  of  this 
subterraneous  vault,  a  steel  chest  set  in  a  concrete  base 
also  made  secure  by  having  locked  doors. 

In  this  inner  vault,  which  contains  many  documents 
of  historical  value  to  the  state  of  New  York,  the  editor 
of  Lincoln  Lore  observed  this  priceless  American  docu- 
ment, the  original  copy  of  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion in  Lincoln's  own  hand.  It  was  lying  beside  the 
original  copy  of  George  Washington's  Farewell  Address. 
Here,  indeed  is  a  treasure  box,  for  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  preserved  therein  paved  the  way  for  the 
freedom  of  4,000,000  souls. 
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FACTS  FROM  LINCOLN'S  OWN  WRITINGS  AND  SPEECHES 


Lincoln  Lore  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
valuable  reference  library  on  nearly 
all  of  the  subjects  relating  to  Lincoln- 
iana.  This  is  especially  true  as  far  as 
Lincoln's  personal  history  is  concerned 
because  so  much  of  the  subject  matter 
used,  depends  on  Lincoln's  own  state- 
ments gleaned  from  his  writings  and 
speeches.  After  all,  the  Abraham  Lin- 
coln which  we  observe  through  his 
own  words  is  the  historical  Lincoln. 
When  one  considers  that  the  writings 
and  speeches  of  Lincoln  are  greater  in 
volume  than  the  complete  works  of 
Shakespeare,  it  reveals  what  a  large 
mass  of  source  material  is  available 
for  study. 

Especially  at  this  season  of  the  year 
there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  au- 
thentic information  that  may  be  used 
in  preparing  speeches  for  Lincoln 
Birthday  celebrations.  Inasmuch  as 
this  year  marks  the  seventy-fifth  an- 
niversary of  three  important  manu- 
scripts of  Lincoln,  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation, Thanksgiving  Proclamation, 
and  Gettysburg  Address,  this  copy  of 
the  bulletin  will  make  available  refer- 
ences to  numbers  of  Lincoln  Lore 
which  feature  his  writings  and 
speeches. 

Address  at  Gettysburg 
Dedication  Day  293 
Early  Printing  396 
Lincoln's  appearance  130 
Original  writings  182 
Respect  for  343 
Variations  240 

Addresses — Political 

Cooper  Institute  307 

Finance  205 

Kalamazoo  257 

Maiden  Political  Address  18,  152 

Military  Coat  Tail  72 

Presidential  Election  187 

Second  Nomination  217 

Administrative  Comment 

Constitution  233,  284,  336 
Declaration  of  Independence  325 
Foreign  Relations  27 
Message  to  Miners  331 
Trent  Affair  387 

Addresses  General 

Discoveries   and   Inventions   306 
Farewell   at  Springfield   127,  305 
Independence  Hall  169 
Niagara  Falls  319 
State  Line  32 
Twenty-five  275 
Wisconsin  State  Fair  267 
Young  Men's  Lyceum  12 


DR.    WARREN'S    ANNUAL 
SPEAKING    ITINERARY 

For  1938 

During  the  first  three  or  four 
months  of  each  year  the  editor 
of  Lincoln  Lore  is  busily  en- 
gaged in  fulfilling  an  extensive 
series  of  speaking  engagements 
which  often  cause  him  to  travel 
from  coast  to  coast.  Last  year 
most  of  his  appointments  were 
in  the  eastern  states  while  this 
year  the  most  of  his  time  will  be 
spent  in  the  far  west. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  the 
editor  to  meet  Lincoln  students 
and  his  itinerary  is  herewith 
presented  in  order  that  the  cities 
he  will  visit  and  the  dates  he 
will  appear  therein  may  be  made 
known  to  our  readers. 

Jan.  10-11 St.    Louis,  Mo. 

Jan.  12-15 Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Jan.  17 Topeka,  Kas. 

Jan.  18-19 Wichita,    Kas. 

Jan.  20-22 Amarillo,   Texas 

Jan.  23-25 El  Paso,  Texas 

Jan.  26-27 Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Jan.  28-29 San   Diego,   Cal. 

Jan.  31-Feb.  9..Los  Angeles  Cal. 
Feb.  10-17....San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Feb.  18-19 Oakland,    Cal. 

Feb.  20-22 Sacramento,    Cal. 

Feb.  23 Medford,    Ore. 

Feb.  24-26 Portland,    Ore. 

Feb.  28-March  2..Seattle,  Wash. 
March  4-5..Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

March  7-9 Denver,    Colo. 

March  10-11 Omaha,  Neb. 

March  13-16 Des  Moines,  la. 

March  17-18 Davenport,    la. 


Autobiographies 

Ancestors  357 
Brief  20 
Childhood  360 
Early  Adventures  370 

Characteristics   Revealed 

Appreciation  401 
Clemency  286 
Devotion  36,  242 
Humility  373 
Magnanimity  269 
Melancholy  324 
Patriotism  274 
Sympathy  265,  346 

Correspondence — General 

Autographs  199,  252,  444 
Caution  95 
Characteristics  338 


Early  Correspondence  446 
Indexes  73,  75,  77,  81,  85,  88,  100, 

101,  108,  111,  176 
Last  444 
Volume  281 

Correspondence — Personal 

Grace  Bedell  98 
Widow  Bixby  185 
Mrs.  Browning  201 
Family  148 
John  D.  Johnston  311 
Joshua  Speed  46 

Debates 

Alton  236 
Charleston  232 
Freeport  229 
Galesburg  234 
General  19 

How  Lincoln  Looked  119 
Jonesboro  231 
Ottawa  228 
Publication  337 
Quincy  235 

Poetry 

Appreciation  417,  421 
Melancholy  324 
Reminiscences   368 

Politics — Writings  and  Comments 

Attitude  toward  Jefferson  239 
Comments  about  other  Presidents 

393 
Land  Office  451 
Notification  Documents  374 
Patronage  290 
Quotes  Washington  202 
Senate  Aspirations  82 

Proclamations 

Emancipation    Proclamation    188, 

195,  456 
Thanksgiving     Proclamation     33, 

188,  294,  397,  449. 

Proverbs  and  Axioms 

Brevities  364 
Constitution  336 
Education  334 
Executives  289 
Humanity  435 
Humor  394 
Labor  and  Capital  432 
Law  327 
Liberty  366 
Military  372 
Morality  350 
Politics  342 
Religion  345 

State  Papers 

Amnesty  Oath  447 

Compensated    Emancipation    120, 

431 
First  Inaugural  47,  203,  308,  358, 

359 
First  Message  to  Congress  378 
Second  Inaugural  189 
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LINCOLN  BIBLOGRAPHY 
CUMULATIVE 

1937 
WALL,  BERNHARDT  1937-44 

Following/Abraham/Lincoln/1809-1865/E  t  c  h  e  d    and 
Printed  by/Bernhardt  Wall/Lime  Rock,  Conn. 

Brochure,  stiff  boards,  9"xl0",   (21)  pp.,  price  $5.00. 
Edition  of  100  autographed  copies. 

Part   XXXV.     Sheets   of    six    signed    etchings   featuring    Lincoln's 
New    York    City    contacts,    1860. 

WALL,  BERNHARDT  1937-45 

Following/Abraham/Lincoln/1809-1865/E  tched    and 
Printed  by/Bernhardt  Wall/Lime  Rock,  Conn. 

Brochure,  stiff  boards,  9"xl0",    (21)   pp.,  price  $6.00. 

Edition  of  100  autographed  copies. 

Part   XXXVI.     Sheets   of   six   signed  etchings   featuring    Lincoln's 

Exeter,  Concord  and  Manchester,  New  England  contacts,  1860. 

WALL,  BERNHARDT  1937-46 

Following/Abraham/Lincoln/1809-1865/E  tched   and 
Printed  by/Bernhardt  Wall/Lime  Rock,  Conn. 

Brochure,  stiff  boards,  9"xl0",    (21)  pp.,  price  $5.00. 

Edition  of   1""  amcgn'.i.lied  copies. 

Part  XXXVII.     Sheets  of   six   signed  etchings   featuring   Lincoln's 

Manchester  and  Dover,  New  England  contacts,   1860. 


EISENSCHIML,  OTTO  1937-47 

Why  ()  Was/Lincoln/Murdered?/by/Ot  to  Eisen- 
schiml/Faber  and  Faber/24  Russell  Square/London. 

Book,  cloth,  6&"xS%".  PP.  498,   (16),  illus.,  price  16s. 

Printed  at  the  Bowering  Press,  Plymouth.    Format  and  Pagination 

differs  from  American  edition. 

ANGLE,  PAUL  M.,  G.  W.  BUNN,  Jr., 

HARRY  E.  PRATT  1937-48 

September,  1937/Bulletin/of  the/ Abraham  Lincoln/ As- 
sociation/! Device) /Bulletin  No.  49 — Springfield,  Illin- 
ois/(Cover  Title). 

Pamphlet,  paper,  6"x9",  12  pp.,  n.  i.. 
Leading  article  "Simon  Cameron's 
Cabinet"  by  Harry  E.  Pratt. 


Fight  for  a  Place  in  Lincoln's 


SPRINGFIELD  CENTENNIAL 
ASSOCIATION  1937-49 

25c/Program  of/Springfield/Centennial/Pageant/Offi- 
cial  Flag  of/City  of  Springfield/1937/1837/ (Cover  title 
illustrated). 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  81£"xl0%",  54  pp.,  illus.,  price  25c. 
Leading  articles  "Creating  The  Capital",  "Life  of  Lincoln", 
"Spirit  of  Springfield"  by  William  Dodd  Chenery. 

FORRESTER,  IZOLA  1937-50 

This  One/Mad  Act/The  Unknown  Story  of/John  Wilkes 
Booth/and   His    Family/by/His    Granddaughter/Izola 
Forrester/Hale,  Cushman  &  Flint/Boston,  1937. 
Book,  cloth,  6^4"x8%",  pp.  XII,  500,  illus.,  price  $3.00 
Features  Booth's  alleged  escape  and  exile. 

RAMSDELL,  CHARLES  W.  1937-51 

Lincoln  and  Fort  Sumter/By  Charles  W.  Ramsdell/Re- 
printed  from/The  Journal  of  Southern  History/Vol. 
Ill,  No.  3.  August,  1937. 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,   6%"xl0I4",  PP.  259-288,  n.  i. 

(CLEMENS,  EARLE  R.)  1937-52 

Lincoln  Memorials/in  Many  States/(Cover  Title). 

Pamphlet,  paper,  8"xll",  9  pp. 

Reprinted   from   The  Terra   Bella   News,   Terra   Bella,    California, 

October,  1937. 

HOWE,  BEVERLY  W.  1937-53 

Two  Hours  and/Two  Minutes/or/Lincoln  and  Everett/ 
at  Gettysburg/By/ Beverly  Howe/ (Cover  Title). 

Pamphlet,  paper,  G"x9",  23  pp.,  n.  i. 

WALL,  BERNHARDT  1937-54 

Following/ Abraham/Lincoln/ 1809-1865/E  tched  and 
Printed  by/Bernhardt  Wall/Lime  Rock,  Conn. 

Brochure,  stiff  boards,  9"xl0",  (21)  pp.,  price  $6.00. 

Edition  of  100  autographed  copies. 

Part  XXXVIII.     Sheets  of  six  signed  etchings  featuring  Lincoln's 

Exeter,  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  New  England  contacts,   1860. 


WALL,  BERNHARDT  1937-55 

Following/ Abraham/Lincoln/1809-1865/E  tched    and 
Printed  by/Bernhardt  Wall/Lime  Rock,  Conn. 

Brochure,   stiff  boards,   9"xl0",    (21)    pp.,   price  $6.00. 

Edition  of  100  autographed  copies. 

Part   XXXIX.     Sheets   of    six   signed   etchings   featuring    Lincoln's 

Meriden,   Woonsockett,  Norwich  and  Bridgeport  contacts,    1860. 

WALL,  BERNHARDT  1937-56 

Following/ Abraham/Lincoln/1809-18G5/£  tched    and 
Printed  by/Bernhardt  Wall/Lime  Rock,  Conn. 

Brochure,  stiff  boards,  9"xlo",  (21)  pp.,  price  $5.00. 

Edition  of  100  autographed  copies. 

Part  XXXX.  Sheets  of  six  signed  etchings  featuring  Lincoln's  New 

York  City  contacts,  1860. 
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KEY  TO  MESERVE  COLLECTION  OF  ORIGINAL  LINCOLN  PHOTOGRAPHS 


An  urgent  demand  for  a  complete  key  to  the  Meserve 
collection  of  Lincoln  photographs  reproduced  in  Lincoln 
Lore  number  452  has  caused  this  issue  of  the  bulletin  to 
be  utilized  for  such  a  compilation. 

The  names  of  the  photographers  and  the  dates  as- 
signed to  the  pictures  have  been  selected  after  carefully 
observing  the  many  contradictory  claims  with  refer- 
ence to  them.  The  information  compiled,  while  being 
far  from  complete,  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  future  re- 
search about  their  history.  Brackets  indicate  uncertainty. 

When  first  the  portraits  of  Abraham  Lincoln  were 
arranged  for  numbering,  there  was  little  detailed  infor- 
mation available  about  the  actual  time  the  photographs 
were  made.  While  in  the  main  they  were  placed  in 
chronological  order,  recent  discoveries  have  made  it 
necessary  to  shift  the  position  of  many  of  them. 


The  brief  table  that  follows  is  an  attempt  to  list  the 
pictures  in  their  chronological  order.  The  more  exten- 
sive key  uses  the  numerical  order  observed  in  the  Me- 
serve numeration  with  the  supplement  of  eight  pictures 
added  to  the  original  group  of  one  hundred. 
Chronological  Order 

Beardless:  1846—1.  1857—6,  101.  1858—5,  7,  3,  10,  11, 
12,  13,  17,  32.  1859—8,  14,  15,  2.  1860—18,  19,  20,  21,  22, 
25,  26,  27,  28,  4,  102,  31,  16,  29,  30,  23,  24,  9. 

Bearded:  1860—33.  1861—34,  35,  36,  37,  106,  68,  69, 
70,  71,  72,  38,  62,  63,  64,  65,  66,  67,  42.  1862—43,  44, 
45,  46,  47,  48,  104.  1863—73,  74,  75,  76,  77,  78,  107,  49, 
50,  51,  52,  53,  54,  55,  105,  56,  61,  57,  58,  59,  60,  1864—81, 
82,  83,  84,  85,  39,  40,  41,  86,  87,  108,  106,  79,  80,  88.  1865 
—91,  92,  89,  90,  93,  94,  95,  96,  97,  98,  99,  100. 


No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10- 
12 
13 


15 


16 
17 

18—  20 
21—  22 
23—  24 
25—  28 
29—  30 
31 
32 
33 
34 

35—  36 
37 
38 

39—  41 
42 

43—  48 
49—  55 


57- 
tfl     —61 


62—  67 
68—  72 
73—  78 
79—  80 
81—  84 
85 


91—  92 

93 

94—100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 


Photographer  Place  Date 

Shepherd,    N.    H Springfield,  111 ?-?-(1846) 

Joslin,  Anion  J.  T Danville,  111 11-(13)-1859 

Von  Schneider,  P Chicago,  111 7-(ll)-1858 

Not  known Not  known  ?-?-(1860) 

Alschuler,  Samuel  G Urbana,  111 4-(25)-1858 

Hesler,  Alexander Chicago,  111 (2-28-1857) 

Byers,  A.  B Beardstown,  111  5-7-1858 

Fassett,  S.  M Chicago,  111 10-(4)-1859 

German,   C.   S Springfield,  111 ?-?-(1860) 

Pearson,  T.  P Macomb,  111 8-26-1858 

Jackson,    Calvin Pittsfield,    111   10-1-1868 

Thompson,  W.  J Monmouth,  111 10-11-1858 

Cole,  H.  H Peoria,  111 ?-?-(1859) 

Not    known Springfield,  111 8-8-1860 

Butler,  Pres Springfield,  111 ?-?-(1858) 

Brady,    Matthew New  York  2-27-1860 


5-20-1860 

?- 7-1860 

6-3-1860 

8-13-1860 

?-?--860 

?-?--860 

.ll-(25)-1860 
.1-(1)-1861 


Church,    William. Springfield,  111. 

Whipple,    J.    A Springfield,  111. 

Hesler,  Alexander Springfield,  111. 

Butler,  Pres Springfield,  111. 

Not  known Springfield,  111. 

German,  C.  S Springfield,  111. 

Alschuler,    Samuel    G Chicago,    111.    ... 

German,  C.  S Springfield,  111. 

German,   C.   S Springfield,  111 2-(3)-1861 

Richards,   F.   D Philadelphia,  Pa 2-22-1861 

Brady,    Matthew Washington,  D.  C ?- 7-1861 

Brady,  Matthew  Washington,  D.  C 2-9-1864 

Not   known    Washington,  D.  C 10-(1)-1861 

Brady,  Matthew  Antietam,  Md 10-2-1862 

Gardner,    Alexander Washington,  D.  C 8-9-1863 

Gardner,  Alexander Washington,  D.  C 11-8-1863 

Gardner,  Alexander Washington,  D.  C 11-15-1863 

Gardner,  Alexander Washington,  D.  C 11-8-1863 

Brady,  Matthew  Washington,  D.  C ?-?-(1861) 

Brady,  Matthew  Washington,  D.  C 2-23-1861 

Brady,  Matthew  Washington,  D.  C ?-?-(1863) 

Wenderoth  &   Taylor _ Washington,  D.  C ?-?-(1864) 

Brady,  Matthew  Washington,  D.  C 2-9-1864 

Brady,  Matthew  Washington,  D.  C 2-9-1864 

Brady,  Matthew  Washington,  D.  C ?- 7-1864 

Walker,  Thomas  Washington,  D.  C ?-?-(1864) 

Not  known  Washington,  D.  C 3-3-1865 

Walker,  Thomas  Washington,  D.  C ?-?-(1865) 

Warren,  Henry  F Washington,  D.  C 3-6-1865 

Gardner,  Alexander Washington,  D.  C 4-9-1865 

Hesler,  Alexander  Chicago,  111 Speaker  at  Chicago 

Hill,   Joseph    Springfield,  111 6-7-1860 

Richards,  F.  D Philadelphia,   Pa 2-22-1861 


Brady,  Matthew  Antietam,  Md. 

Gardner,  Alexander Washington,  D.  C. 

Brady,  Matthew  Washington,  D.  C. 

Brady,  Matthew  Washington,  D.  C. 

Brady,  Matthew  Washington,  D.  C. 


.10-2-1862 

8-9-1863 

....4-26-1864 
?-?-(1863) 
7- 7-1864 


Historical  Contact 
Representative  in  Thirteenth  Congress. 
Accepting  Cooper  Institute  invitation. 
Reply  to  Douglas  at  Chicago. 
Presidential  Candidate. 
Judge  Lincoln,  on  bench  for  Davis. 
Speaker  at   Chicago. 
Clears  Duff  Armstrong. 
Orator  at  Wisconsin  State  Fair. 
Picture  presented  to  his  step-mother. 
After  the  first  debate  with  Douglas. 
One  week  before  Galesburg  Debate. 
On  the  eve  of  the  Quincy  Debate. 
Mentioned   as   Presidential   candidate. 
Reviewing  the  Republican  procession. 
The  Debator  at  home. 
Cooper  Institute  orator. 
Just  nominated  for  Presidency. 
Home  of  the  Republican  nominee. 
The   RepuMican    Committee's   photographs. 
By  request  of  a  miniature  painter. 
A  Minnesota  campaign  photo. 
The  Springfield  candidate. 
Growing  a  beard. 
The  President-Elect. 
Farewell  to  Springfield 
Washington's  Birthday  speaker. 
An  imperial  portrait. 
Father  and  son. 
Speed  presentation  photograph. 
Commander  in  Chief. 
Campaign  Biography  portrait. 
Lincoln  and  secretaries. 
The  author  of  the  Gettysburg  Address. 
Proclaiming  1st  Annual  Thanksgiving. 
The  new  chief  executive. 
On  eve  of  First  Inaugural. 
The  Emancipator. 
President  Elect  for  2nd  time. 
In  profile. 

The  favorite  photograph. 
The  Union  party  candidate. 
At  home. 

Delivering  the  2nd  Inaugural. 
Difficulty  in  parting  hair. 
Beginning  the  second  term. 
The  triumphant  Lincoln. 
See  number  6. 
The  1860  candidate. 
See  number  37. 
See  numbers  43-48. 
See  numbers  49-55. 
At  the  White  House  office. 
See  numbers  73-78. 
See  numbers  86-87. 
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LINCOLN  HIGHWAYS,  BRIDGES  AND  TUNNELS 

When  Thomas  and  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln  called  their  first  son  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  they  could  have  had  no 


reason  to  believe  that  throughout  the 
nation  this  name  would  be  widely 
utilized  to  memoralize  significant 
achievements  in  educational,  philan- 
thropic, and  mechanical  efforts. 

On  Tuesday,  December  21,  1937, 
there  was  dedicated  a  new  traffic  tun- 
nel extending  from  New  Jersey  to 
New  York  and  passing  at  a  depth  of 
75  feet  under  the  Hudson  River.  Al- 
though it  was  built  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $37,000,000,  it  was  named 
for  a  poor  boy  born  in  a  log  cabin. 
This  Lincoln  Tunnel  is  another 
achievement  so  collosal  that  only  the 
name  of  a  giant  figure  in  history 
would  be  appropriate  for  it.  Then,  too, 
it  was  over  this  same  Hudson  River 
between  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
that  the  dead  body  of  the  martyred 
president  was  transported  in  1865. 

The  Lincoln  Tunnel  is  the  most  re- 
cent addition  to  the  large  number  of 
roadways,  bridges,  and  construction 
projects  which  have  memorialized 
Abraham     Lincoln    by     bearing    his 


In  1909  shortly  after  the  centennial 
celebrations  of  Lincoln's  birth,  the 
Legislature  of  Kentucky,  "enacted  a 
law  naming  the  road  over  which  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  traveled  from  his  home 
at  Hodgenville  to  Indiana,  'The  Lin- 
coln Highway'."  This  was  evidently 
the  first  official  step  taken  to  recog- 
nize the  trail  over  which  the  Lincolns 
migrated  from  Kentucky  to  Indiana, 
and  finally  to  Illinois. 

Possibly  the  Legislature  was  not 
aware  that  the  father  of  Lincoln  had 
served  as  a  road  surveyor  on  a  section 
of  this  same  highway  as  early  as  1816. 
This  record,  copied  from  a  Hardin 
County  Kentucky  Order  Book,  reveals 
this  early  service  on  the  part  of  Thom- 
as Lincoln. 

"Monday  18th,  May,  1816. 
"Ordered  that  Thomas  Lincoln  be 
and  he  is  hereby  appointed  surveyor 
of  that  part  of  the  road  leading  from 
Nolin  to  Bardstown  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Bigg  hill  and  the  Nolling 


fork  in  place  of  George  Redman  and 
that  all  the  hands  that  assisted  said 
Redman  do  assist  said  Lincoln  in 
keeping  said  road  in  repair." 

The  Forty-Seventh  General  Assem- 
bly of  Illinois  in  1911  adopted  this 
Resolution:  "Whereas,  The  People  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  ever  mindful  of 
their  deep  and  lasting  obligation  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  .  .  .  therefore  be  it, 

"Resolved,  That  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Library,  be  and  they  are  hereby  re- 
quested to  make  the  necessary  inves- 
tigations to  determine  the  exact  route 
traveled  by  Abraham  Lincoln  in  his 
removal  from  Kentucky  to  Illinois." 

This  resolution  in  Illinois  paved  the 
way  for  some  similar  legislation  by 
the  state  of  Indiana  in  1915  when  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  mark 
out  the  way  the  Lincoln  family  trav- 
eled through  Indiana  when  they  mi- 
grated to  Illinois  in  1830.  The  three 
states,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Illinois 
are  slowly  bringing  to  completion  the 
Lincoln  National  Memorial  Highway 
which  connects  the  home  sites  of  the 
Lincolns  in  the  above  mentioned 
states. 

Midway  on  this  memorial  highway 
at  Vincennes,  Indiana,  a  bridge  of 
architectural  beauty  has  been  built, 
spanning  the  Wabash  River.  It  has 
been  named  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
Bridge  and  commemorates  the  migra- 
tion of  the  Lincoln's  from  Indiana  in 
to  Illinois. 

The  great  arteries  of  travel  from 
coast  to  coast  and  from  lakes  to  gulf 
have  become  so  important  that  they 
deserve  something  more  than  a  num- 
ber to  designate  them.  In  1913  an 
imaginary  line  running  east  and  west 
across  the  country  was  visualized  as 
a  possible  route  for  a  trans-continen- 
tal highway.  Two  years  later  the  Lin- 
coln Highway  was  a  reality,  a  3,400 
mile  thoroughfare,  the  longest  in  all 
the  world. 

The  men  who  planned  this  road  were 
sincere  admirers  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
The  highway  association's  first  presi- 
dent, Henry  B.  Joy,  for  many  years 
sponsored   the   Lincoln-Joy   Research 


Foundation.  Another  president  of  the 
association  was  F.  A.  Sieberling,  one 
of  the  moving  spirits  in  developing 
Lincoln  Memorial  University.  The 
name  of  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  famous 
Lincoln  author,  also  appeared  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  association. 
The  proclamation  of  the  Lincoln 
Highway  Route,  issued  on  September 
10,  1913,  contains  this  resolution: 
"Therefore  be  it  resolved: 

"That  the  Lincoln  Highway  now  is 
and  henceforth  shall  be  an  existing 
memorial  in  tribute  to  the  immortal 
Abraham  Lincoln." 

One  of  the  most  important  bridges 
on  the  Lincoln  Highway  was  dedi- 
cated on  July  28,  1929.  It  spans  the 
Missouri  River  between  Blair,  Ne- 
braska, and  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa. 
The  bridge  has  a  total  length  of  2,800 
feet  but  it  shortened  the  Lincoln  High- 
way route  twenty-eight  miles.  It  has 
been  named  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
Bridge. 

On  the  first  page  of  the  prospectus 
containing  the  resolution  about  nam- 
ing the  Lincoln  Highway,  is  the  copy 
of  a  road  review  signed  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  1834. 

"Athens,  November  4,  1834 
"To  the  County  Commissioner's  Court 
for  the  County  of  Sangamon: 

"We,  the  undersigned,  appointed  to 
view  and  relocate  a  part  of  the  road 
between  Sangamon  town  and  the  town 
of  Athens,  respectfully  report  that  we 
have  performed  the  duty  of  said  ap- 
pointment according  to  the  law — and 
that  we  have  made  the  said  reloca- 
tion on  good  ground — and  believe  the 
same  to  be  necessary  and  proper. 
"James  Strowbridge 
"Levi  Cantrall, 
"A.  Lincoln. 

"Here  is  the  map — the  Court  may 
allow  me  the  following  charges  if  they 
think  proper: 

1  day's  labor  as  surveyor $3.00 

Making   map    50 

$ijio 

"Abraham   Lincoln" 

So  the  Lincoln's  themselves  have 
been  road  builders  and  it  is  altogether 
fitting  that  these  great  arteries  of 
travel  with  their  tunnels  and  bridges 
should  bear  the  name  of  one  who  pre- 
served the  unity  of  the  states  and 
with  his  own  axe  helped  to  blaze  a 
trail  through  the  wilderness. 
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MAKING  LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY  A  LEGAL  HOLIDAY 


Twenty-seven  states  in  the  Union,  one  territory, 
Alaska,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  made  February 
12,  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  legal  holiday  and 
one  state,  Massachusetts,  observes  it  as  a  holiday  by 
proclamation  of  the  governor.  These  are  the  states 
whose  legislatures  have  set  apart  the  day  in  commem- 
oration of  the  16th  president  of  the  United  States: 

California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Washington,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wyoming. 

On  February  12,  1874,  a  petition  signed  by  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Club  of  Cincinnati  and 
directed  to  the  honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  assembled,  asking  that  "the  an- 
niversary of  Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday  be  declared  a 
legal  holiday." 

From  the  date  of  the  petition  on  through  the  years, 
there  have  been  many  attempts  to  make  the  birthday 
of  Lincoln,  a  national  holiday,  although  more  recently 
the  objective  has  been  to  appeal  to  the  individual  state 
legislatures  instead  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  first  successful  attempt  to  gain  recognition  for 
the  day,  nationally,  occurred  in  1909  on  which  the  100th 
anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth  was  commemorated.  As 
early  as  February  16,  1905,  a  resolution  was  submitted  to 
Congress  which  looked  forward  to  a  national  celebration 
of  the  centennial  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth.  On  Jan- 
uary 31,  1908,  Senator  La  Follette— whose  grandfather 
once  lived  in  Kentucky  on  the  next  farm  to  where  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  spent  his  childhood — introduced  a  bill  de- 
claring February  12,  1909,  a  holiday  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

On  January  18,  1909,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President 
of  the  United  States,  prepared  a  message  to  Congress 
as  follows: 

"I  have  received  from  the  committee  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  with  the  approval  of  its  commander  in 
chief,  a  communication  running,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"  'Pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
authorized  by  the  Forty-first  National  Encampment, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  appointed  "to  take 
into  consideration  the  fitting  celebration  of  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln," 
which  was  made  a  report  to  the  Forty-second  National 
Encampment  that  was  unanimously  adopted,  the  under- 
signed having  been  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  programme  for  the  occasion,  met  in  New  York  City 
October  19,  1908,  and  submits  the  following  as  the  re- 
sult of  its  deliberations: 

"'(1)  That  the  commander  in  chief  be  requested  to 
invite  the  President  of  the  United  States,  governors  of 
States  and  Territories,  and  mayors  of  cities,  to  partici- 
pate with  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  public 
recognition  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth- 
day of  Abraham  Lincoln,  February  12,  1909,  and  by  proc- 
lamation, as  far  as  practicable,  recommend  that  the  day 
be  observed  as  a  special  holiday'. 

"I  regard  the  proposal  as  eminently  proper.  It  will 
be  from  every  standpoint  desirable  to  observe  this 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
as  a  special  holiday.  I  recommend  that  Congress  pass 
a  law  authorizing  me  to  issue  a  proclamation  setting 
apart  this  day  as  a  special  holiday. 

"Theodore  Roosevelt". 

It  was  not  until  February  11,  1909,  that  sufficient 
legislation  was  inacted  to  allow  President  Roosevelt  to 
issue  his  proclamation,  making  the  following  day  a  legal 


holiday.  It  would  appear  that  the  lateness  of  the  proc- 
lamation could  have  had  little  effect  in  causing  the  day 
to  be  observed  generally. 

"Whereas  by  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress  it  is  pro- 
vided 'That  the  twelfth  day  of  February,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  nine,  the  same  being  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  be  and  the  same  is  here- 
by, made  a  special  legal  holiday  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  Territories  of  the  United  States'; 

"And  whereas  by  the  said  Joint  Resolution  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  setting  apart  the  twelfth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  as  a  special  legal 
holiday; 

"Now,  Therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  virtue  of  the  authority 
conferred  upon  me  by  the  said  Joint  Resolution,  do  here- 
by set  apart  the  twelfth  day  of  February,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  nine,  as  a  special  legal  holiday. 

"In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

"Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  eleventh  day  of 
February  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  nine,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-third. 

"Theodore  Roosevelt." 

Of  all  the  proclamations,  however,  which  have  been 
associated  with  the  birthdays  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  no  one 
of  them  has  received  quite  so  fine  a  response  as  the  one 
issued  by  Calvin  Coolidge  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
on  January  30,  1919.  It  has  been  considered  by  many 
authorities,  one  of  the  finest  tributes  ever  written  to 
Lincoln  and  his   mother. 

"Fivescore  and  ten  years  ago  that  Divine  Providence, 
which  infinite  repetition  has  made  only  the  more  a  miracle, 
sent  into  the  world  a  new  life,  destined  to  save  a  nation. 
No  star,  no  sign,  foretold  his  coming.  About  his  cradle 
all  was  poor  and  mean  save  only  the  source  of  all  great 
men,  the  love  of  a  wonderful  woman.  When  she  faded 
away  in  his  tender  years,  from  her  deathbed  in  humble 
poverty  she  dowered  her  son  with  greatness.  There  can 
be  no  proper  observance  of  a  birthday  which  forgets 
the  mother.  Into  his  origin,  as  into  his  life,  men  long  have 
looked  and  wondered.  In  wisdom  great,  but  in  humility 
greater,  in  justice  strong,  but  in  compassion  stronger, 
he  became  a  leader  of  men  by  being  a  follower  of  the 
truth.  He  overcame  evil  with  good.  His  presence  filled 
the  Nation.  He  broke  the  might  of  oppression.  He  re- 
stored a  race  to  its  birthright.  His  mortal  frame  has  van- 
ished, but  his  spirit  increases  with  the  increasing  years, 
the  richest  legacy  of  the  greatest  centurv. 

"Men  show  by  what  they  worship  what  they  are.  It  is 
no  accident  that  before  the  great  example  of  American 
manhood  our  people  stand  with  respect  and  reverence. 
And  in  accordance  with  this  sentiment  our  laws  have 
provided  for  a  formal  recognition  of  the  birthday  of  Ab- 
raham Lincoln;  for  in  him  is  revealed  our  ideal,  the  hope 
of  our  country  fulfilled. 

"Now,  therefore,  by  the  authority  of  Massachusetts, 
the  12th  day  of  February  is  set  apart  as  LINCOLN  DAY 
and  its  observance  recommended  as  befits  the  benefic- 
iaries of  his  life  and  admirers  of  his  character,  in  places 
of  education  and  worship  wherever  our  people  meet  one 
with  another. 

"Given  at  the  Executive  Chamber,  in  Boston,  this  30th 
day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
third." 

"Calvin  Coolidge." 
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LINCOLN — SPONSOR  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Educational  institutions  which  have  specialized  in 
agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts  operate  under  a  deep 
sense  of  obligation  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  At  a  time 
when  vocational  education  needed  a  champion,  previous 
efforts  to  promote  it  having-  been  vetoed  by  a  former, 
president  of  the  United  States,  Abraham  Lincoln  came 
into  power  and  signed  a  bill  that  made  possible  the 
establishment  of  State   Universities. 

Lincoln's  sympathy  with  educational  efforts  dates  back 
to  his  first  political  speech,  made  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Legislature  of  Illinois  in  1832,  when  he  was  but 
twenty-three  years  old.    He  said: 

"Upon  the  subject  of  education,  not  presuming  to 
dictate  any  plan  or  system  respecting  it,  I  can  only  say 
that  I  view  it  as  the  most  important  subject  which  we 
as  a  people  can  be  engaged  in.  That  every  man  may 
receive  at  least  a  moderate  education,  and  thereby  be 
enabled  to  read  the  histories  of  his  own  and  other  count- 
ries, by  which  he  may  duly  appreciate  the  value  of  our 
free  institutions,  appears  to  be  an  object  of  vital  im- 
portance, even  on  this  account  alone,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  advantages  and  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  all 
being  able  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  other  works  both 
of  a  religious  and  moral  nature,  for  themselves. 

"For  my  part,  I  desire  to  see  the  time  when  education 
— and  by  its  means,  morality,  sobriety,  enterprise,  and 
industry — shall  become  much  more  general  than  at 
present,  and  should  be  gratified  to  have  it  in  my  power 
to  contribute  something  to  the  advancement  of  any 
measure  which  might  have  a  tendency  to  accelerate  that 
happy  period." 

Twenty-seven  years  after  this  maiden  speech,  Lincoln 
■was  invited  to  deliver  the  annual  address  at 
the  Wisconsin  State  Fair,  held  in  Milwaukee,  September, 
1859.  After  discussing  probable  improvements  in  the 
field  of  agriculture  through  discovery  and  invention  and 
the  relation  of  labor  and  capital,  he  concluded:  "From 
these  premises  the  problem  springs — 'How  can  labor  and 
education  be  the  most  satisfactorily  combined?'  "  In  de- 
veloping his  argument  he  assumed  that  "free  labor  in- 
sists on  universal  education  ....  education  is  the  natural 
companion  of  free  labor."  The  gist  of  his  remarks  on 
education  follows: 

"This  leads  to  the  further  reflection,  that  no  other 
human  occupation  opens  so  wide  a  field  for  the  profitable 
and  agreeable  combination  of  labor  with  cultivated 
thought,  as  agriculture.  I  know  nothing  so  pleasant 
to  the  mind,  as  the  discovery  of  that  which  is  at  once  new 
and  valuable — nothing  that  so  lightens  and  sweetens 
toil,  as  the  hopeful  pursuit  of  such  discovery-  And  how 
vast,  and  how  varied  a  field  is  agriculture,  for  such  dis- 
covery. The  mind,  already  trained  to  thought,  in  the 
country  school,  or  higher  school,  cannot  fail  to  find  there 
an  exhaustless  source  of  enjoyment.  Every  blade  of 
grass  is  a  study;  and  to  produce  two,  where  there  was 
but  one,  is  both  a  profit  and  a  pleasure.  And  not  grass 
alone;  but  soils,  seeds,  and  seasons-hedges,  ditches,  and 
fences,  draining,  drouths,  and  irrigation-plowing,  hoeing, 
and  harrowing — reaping,  mowing,  and  threshing — sav- 
ing crops,  pests  of  crops,  diseases  of  crops,  and  what 
will  prevent  or  cure  them — implements,  utensils,  and 
machines,  their  relative  merits  and  to  improve  them — 
hogs,  horses,  and  cattle— sheep,  goats,  and  poultry- 
trees,  shrubs,  fruits,  plants,  and  flowers — the  thousand 


things  of  which  these  are  specimens — each  a  world  of 
study  within  itself. 

"In  all  this,  book  learning  is  available.  A  capacity, 
and  taste,  for  reading,  gives  access  to  whatever  has  al- 
ready been  discovered  by  others.  It  is  the  key,  or  one 
of  the  keys,  to  the  already  solved  problems.  And  not 
only  so.  It  gives  a  relish  and  facility  for  successfully 
pursuing  the  unsolved  ones.  The  rudiments  of  science  are 
available,  and  highly  valuable.  Some  knowledge  of  botany 
assits  in  dealing  with  the  vegetable  world— with  all 
growing  crops.  Chemistry  assists  in  the  analysis  of 
soils,  selection,  and  application  of  manures,  and  in  num- 
erous other  ways.  The  mechanical  branches  of  natural 
philosophy  are  ready  help  in  almost  everything;  but 
especially  in  reference  to  implements  and  machinery. 

"The  thought  recurs  that  education — cultivated  thought 
— can  best  be  combined  with  agricultural  labor,  or  any 
labor,  on  the  principle  of  thorough  work — that  careless, 
half-performed,  slovenly  work,  makes  no  place  for  such 
combination." 

On  September  10,  1927,  President  Calvin  Coolidge 
dedicated  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Library  of  the  South 
Dakota  State  College.  On  this  occasion,  in  the  course 
of  his  dedicatory  address,  he  made  the  following  state- 
ment with  reference  to  Lincoln's  signing  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  grant  of  land  in  the  several  states  to  estab- 
lish educational  institutions  in  agriculture  and  the 
mechanical  arts: 

"It  is  said  that  Jonathan  B.  Turner  was  the  author  of 
this  measure,  and  that  before  he  was  nominated  Lincoln 
had  told  him  that  if  he  were  chosen  president  the  pro- 
posal would  have  his  approval.  Representative  Morrill, 
of  Vermont,  later  senator  for  many  years,  fathered  the 
bill  in  the  congress  and  it  bears  his  name.  It  was  passed 
and  signed  by  President  Lincoln  on  July  2,  1862.  Under 
its  provisions  30,000  acres  of  public  land  for  each  of 
their  senators  and  representatives  in  the  congress  were 
given  to  each  state  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  a  college 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts. 

"These  grants  of  land  have  been  greatly  supplemented 
by  direct  appropriations  from  the  national  treasury,  un- 
til under  laws  now  in  existence  the  annual  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  congress  for  this  purpose  run  into 
millions  of  dollars. 

"All  of  this  is  the  realization  of  the  vision  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  which  may  have  come  to  him  as  he  rode  the 
circuit  over  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  or  as  he  went  up 
and  down  the  state  in  the  conduct  of  political  campaigns. 
Its  material  and  spiritual  effect  upon  the  well-being 
of  our  country  is  beyond  estimation. 

"We  should  all  of  us  remember  Lincoln  as  the  great 
emancipator,  the  president  who  guided  the  nation  through 
four  years  of  internal  conflict,  who  demonstrated  be- 
yond future  question  the  national  quality  of  our  institu- 
tions and  the  indestructibility  of  our  Union,  who  removed 
forever  from  our  soil  the  stain  of  human  slavery  and 
who  possessed  a  God-given  insight  into  the  hearts  of 
the  American  people.  But  these  elements  of  his  great- 
ness should  not  be  permitted  to  eclipse  the  mighty  service 
which  he  rendered  to  the  cause  of  vocational  education 
by  his  advocacy  and  approval  of  the  measure  which  es- 
tablished what  are  usually  referred  to  as  our  state  agri- 
cultural colleges." 
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THE  EIGHTH  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT— 1847 


Abraham  Lincoln  marked  out  with  red  lines,  on  a  map 
published  in  1843,  the  route  which  he  traveled  over  the 
Eighth  Judicial  District  of  Illinois  in  1847.  He  used  the 
blank  reverse  side  of  the  map  for  notations  with  refer- 
ence to  the  counties  then  comprising  the  Eighth  Judicial 
District  and  also  a  plat  with  explanation  about  the  Di- 
vision of  Gallatin  County  which  was  finally  consumated 
that  same  year. 

The  map,  ten  by  seventeen  inches,  with  the  original 
writing  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Lincoln  manuscripts 
which  has  come  to  light  in  recent  years.  It  has  been 
acquired  by  the  Speed 
Museum  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  and  could 
hardly  have  been 
placed  in  a  more  beau- 
tiful depository  or  in 
the  hands  of  a  family 
more  appreciative  of 
its  value  than  the 
Speed  family.  It  is 
now  securely  kept  in 
a  vault  with  the  fam- 
ous Lincoln  photo- 
graphs which  Lincoln 
presented  to  Lucy  G. 
Speed. 

This  interesting 
map,  which  Lincoln 
used  to  trace  his  way 
over  the  circuit,  was 
published  by  William 
C.  Woodbridge  and  is 
called  the  "Political 
Map  of  the  Northwest 
Division  of  the  United 
States."  That  portion 
of  it  which  gives  the 
route  Lincoln  travel- 
ed is  reproduced  in 
this  copy  of  Lincoln 
Lore  through  the 
kindness  of  the  Speed 
Museum. 

That  part  of  Lin- 
coln's memorandum 
which  deals  with  the 
Eight  Judicial  Dist- 
rict is  copied  here  ver- 
batim. 

"By  act  of  the  General  Assembly — June  1847,  the 
county  of  Gallatin  was  divided  to  form  what  is  now  the 
counties  of  Gallatin  and  Saline  and  a  new  county  seat 
has  been  established  at  Raleigh  in  the  new  county  of 
Saline.  The  division  was  made  from  north  to  south  and 
the  county  seat  of  Gallatin  County  remains  Equality. 
Saline  is  not  in  the  8th  judicial  district;  it  is  in  the  12th 
judicial  district.  The  8th  circuit  is  composed  of  Sanga- 
mon, Logan,  Tazewell,  Woodford,  DeWitt,  Piatt,  Cham- 
paign, Vermilion,  Edgar,  Shelby,  Moultrie,  and  Christ- 
ian. Starting  at  Sangamon  at  the  June  term  the  usual 
line  of  travel  was  from  Springfield  in  Sangamon  to  Post- 
ville  in  Logan;  Postville  to  Fremont  in  Tazewell;  Fremont 
to  Metamora  in  Woodford;  Metamora  to  Bloomington  in 
McLean;  here  we  usually  stopped  though  it  is  not  in 
the  8th  J.  D.  Bloomington  to  Dewitt  in  Clinton;  DeWitt 
to  Monticello  in  Piatt;  Monticello  to  Urbana  in  Cham- 
paign; Urbana  to  Danville  in  Vermilion;  Danville  to 
Paris  in  Edgar;  Paris  to  Sullivan  (through  Coles)  in 
Moultrie;  Sullivan  to  Shelbyville  in  Shelby;  Shelbyville 
to  Taylorville  in  Christian;  and  from  Christian  to  Sanga- 


THE  EIGHTH  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT,  ILLINOIS 
Dotted  line — Route  traveled  by  Lincoln 


mon.  In  response  to  your  inquiry,  I  have  marked  in  red 
on  this  map  the  8th  Circuit.  The  new  county  of  Saline 
will  of  course  change  the  map,  but  there  is  no  other 
one  available  at  the  present  time. 

"Springfield 

"Sept.  2nd.  1847  A.  Lincoln" 

It  will  be  observed  that  Lincoln  did  not  include  the 
counties  of  McLean  and  Macon  in  his  list  and  specifically 
states  in  reference  to  McLean,  that  "it  is  not  in  the  eighth 
J.  D."  It  is  generally  understood,  however  that  previous 
to  1853,    there    were 
fourteen    counties    in 
the  district  and  they 
are  listed  by  Whitney 
in  his  "Life  on  the  Cir- 
cuit." He  includes  Mc- 
Lean and  Macon  along 
with  the  twelve  named 
by  Lincoln. 

The  fact  that  the 
boundary  of  the 
Eighth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict was  changed  in 
1853  and  again  in 
1857  has  caused  much 
confusion  among  Lin- 
coln students  as  the 
number  of  counties 
was  first  reduced 
from  twelve  or  four- 
teen to  eight  and  then 
to  five.  The  District 
in  1853  consisted  of 
Sangamon,  Logan.  Mc- 
Lean, Woodford,  Taze- 
well, DeWitt,  Cham- 
paign, and  Vermilion. 
In  1857  it  was  reduced 
to  DeWitt,  Logan  Mc- 
Lean, Champaign,  and 
Vermilion. 

It  appears  as  if  the 
information,  written 
down  on  the  back  of  an 
old  map,  was  done  at 
the  request  of  William 
Herndon,  whose  name 
arrears  in  his  own 
hand  and  is  dated 
also  in  his  hand,  September  2,  1847.  This  is  the  same 
date  which  Abraham  Lincoln  placed  under  his  own 
signature  on  another  memorandum  on  the  map.  It  was 
shortly  after  this  date  that  Lincoln  left  Springfield  for 
Washington  for  his  term  in  Congress  and  it  is  likely  that 
he  was  reviewing  for  Herndon,  his  law  partner,  the 
course  he  usually  followed  on  the  circuit. 

The  question  of  the  division  of  Gallatin  County  had 
also  been  under  discussion  as  it  was  divided  in  June, 
1847,  and  a  portion  of  the  manuscript  is  utilized  to  show 
the  part  which  Lincoln  had  in  the  original  survey  made 
in  1835  as  deputy  surveyor  under  J.  Calhoun. 

A  general  observation  which  Lincoln  made,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  division  of  the  county  of  Gallatin,  is  of  inter- 
est in  that  he  mentioned  that  there  were  more  slaves 
in  the  western  part  of  the  county  than  at  Shawneetown 
and  that  half  of  the  355  slaves  in  Illinois  were  in  Gallatin 
County. 

One  by  one,  these  valuable  manuscripts  are  discovered 
which  assist  greatly  in  giving  a  more  detailed  story  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  life  and  works. 


-1847 
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CABINET  BUILDING  IN  1861 


It  is  doubtful  if  there  has  ever  been  more  speculation 
as  to  who  would  be  given  portifolios  in  a  president's 
cabinet  than  was  evident  upon  Abraham  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion to  the  presidency.  Within  twentv-four  hours  after 
the  votes  had  been  counted,  Lincoln  had  selected  in  his 
own  mind  the  seven  men  he  would  prefer  to  have  associat- 
ed with  him  in  the  management  of  government  affairs 
and  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  these  were  the  men 
finally  appointed.  The  diplomacy  he  used,  however,  in 
keeping  these  names  to  himself  until  they  were  proposed 
by  others  caused  much  guessing  as  to  the  final  selections. 

The  leading  newspapers  of  the  country  were  soon  busy 
in  assisting  Lincoln  to  build  his  cabinet  and  their  pro- 
spective lists  included  most  of  the  outstanding  political 
leaders  in  the  country  who  were  at  all  in  sympathy  with 
the  new  administration. 

The  Chicago  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
supposed  to  have  inside  information  about  the  selections, 
named:  Colfax  of  Indiana;  Bates  of  Missouri;  Judd  or 
Ogden  of  Illinois;  Shenck,  Corwin,  or  Piatt,  all  of  Ohio; 
Stephens  of  Georgia;  Stevens  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ash- 
mun  of  Massachusetts.  The  correspondent  further  ad- 
vised that  "Seward  would  not  be  offered  a  post."  Out 
of  a  total  ten  guesses  he  picked  one. 

The  very  day  after  Abraham  Lincoln  received  assur- 
ance that  he  had  been  elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  wrote  to  Vice-President-Elect  Hamlin,  with 
respect  to  a  conference  at  which  time  they  might  talk 
over  the  building  of  a  cabinet,  along:  with  other  important 
matters  which  would  need  attention. 
Seward 

On  December  8,  Lincoln  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  Hamlin 
some  notes  to  Governor  Seward,  which  he  asked  Hamlin 
to  read  and  forward  if  he  had  no  reason  to  withold  them. 
One  was  a  formal  invitation  for  Seward  to  take  charge 
of  the  State  Department;  the  other  an  informal  note  in 
which  Lincoln  stated.  "It  has  been  my  purpose  from  the 
day  of  nomination  at  Chicago  to  assign  you,  by  your  leave, 
this  place  in  the  administration."  It  therefore  appears 
that  Lincoln's  most  outstanding  rival  at  the  Chicago 
Convention  was  probably  Lincoln's  first  choice  as  a 
cabinet  member. 

Seward  took  three  weeks  to  consider  the  invitation 
to  become  a  member  of  the  official  familv,  which  greatly 
retarded  Lincoln's  approach  to  the  other  prospective 
cabinet  members,  but  he  finally  accepted  the  portfolio 
of  Secretary  of  State  on  December  28.  That  the  ap- 
pointment of  Seward  was  not  entirely  satisfactory,  even 
in  his  own  state,  is  evident  from  the  following  letter 
which  Lincoln  wrote  to  Lyman  Trumbull  in  reply  to  a 
remonstrance:  "Yours  of  the  2nd  is  received.  I  regret 
exceedingly  the  anxiety  of  our  friends  in  New  York,  of 
whom  you  write;  but  it  seems  to  me  the  sentiment  in 
that  state  which  sent  a  united  delegation  to  Chicago 
in  favor  of  Gov.  Seward  ought  not  and  must  not  be 
snubbed,  as  it  would  be,  by  the  omission  to  offer  Gov.  S. 
a  place   in  the   Cabinet." 

Cameron 

With  the  acceptance  of  Seward  the  next  problem  which 
called  for  solution  was  the  Simon  Cameron  appointment 
and  evidently  Lincoln  immediately  telegraphed  Cameron 
to  come  to  Springfield  as  he  was  there  on  December  31, 
just  three  days  after  Seward  replied.  When  Cameron 
left  Springfield  he  carried  with  him  a  letter  which  stated: 
"I  think  fit  to  notify  you  now  that  by  your  permission 
I  shall  at  the  proper  time  nominate  you  to  the  United 
States  Senate  for  confirmation  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, or  as  Secretary  of  War — which  of  the  two  I  have 
not  yet  definitely  decided.  Please  answer  at  your  earliest 
convenience." 


Unbeknown  to  Lincoln,  and  without  his  authority,  evi- 
dently some  agreement  had  been  made  at  the  Chicago 
Convention  between  the  friends  of  Lincoln  and  the  friends 
of  Cameron  that,  in  case  Lincoln  should  secure  the  nomi- 
nation, Cameron  should  have  a  place  in  the  cabinet.  One 
cannot  imagine  the  volume  and  severity  of  criticism 
heaped  upon  Lincoln  for  this  appointment.  It  was  not 
until  weeks  later,  however,  that  the  question  was  per- 
manently settled  with  Cameron  being  given  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  War. 

Chase 

On  the  very  day  Cameron  had  visited  Springfield, 
December  31,  Lincoln  also  wrote  a  brief  note  to  Chase, 
which  reveals  the  urgency  with  which  Lincoln  was  pur- 
suing his  task:  "In  these  troublous  times  I  would  much 
like  a  conference  with  you.  Please  visit  me  here  at 
once."  Four  days  later  Chase  arrived  in  Springfield. 
It  is  apparent  that  it  took  much  explaining;  on  Lincoln's 
part  to  account  for  the  long  interval  which  had  elapsed 
between  the  election  and  the  letter  urging  a  conference. 
Only  a  frank  explanation  by  Lincoln  of  the  dilatory  reply 
from  Seward  reconciled  Chase.  After  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
assured  Chase  that  had  Seward  declined  the  post  as 
Secretary  of  State,  he  had  him  in  mind  for  the  office,  was 
Chase  willing  to  consider  the  appointment  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Not  withstanding  the  fact  that  Lin- 
coln had  complained  to  Chase  about  Seward  taking  so 
long  to  make  a  decision,  Chase  also  took  plenty  of  time 
to  think  it  over,  so  that  it  was  several  weeks  before  his 
confirmation  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  available. 
Bates 

The  first  personal  conference  which  Lincoln  had  with  a 
prospective  Cabinet  member  after  his  election  was  with 
Edward  Bates  on  December  15.  Three  days  later  Lin- 
coln wrote  to  Bates  asking  him  to  let  the  following 
editorial  appear  in  the  Missouri  Democrat:  "We  have 
permission  of  both  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Bates  to  say 
that  the  latter  will  be  offered,  and  will  accent,  a  place 
in  the  new  cabinet,  subject  of  course,  to  the  action  of 
the  Senate.  It  is  not  yet  definitely  settled  which  de- 
partment will  be  assigned  to  Mr.  Bates."  There  seemed 
to  be  general  satisfaction  over  Bates'  appointment  and 
inasmuch  as  the  portfolio  he  was  to  receive  was  not 
specifically  designated,  it  served  as  an  excellent  founda- 
tion for  Lincoln's  Cabinet  building. 

Smith 

It  would  appear  that  Lincoln  was  not  very  anxious 
to  pay  the  obligations  which  his  friends  had  made,  with- 
out his  permission  at  Chicago  and  so  it  required  some 
pressure  to  be  brought  by  the  friends  of  Caleb  B.  Smith 
before  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was 
offered  to  him.  Another  fact  which  made  Lincoln  hesi- 
tate to  make  the  appointment  was  the  eligibility  of 
Schuyler  Colfax,  also  a  Hoosier.  Although  on  January 
27,  Lincoln  made  known  his  desire  for  "the  utmost  priv- 
acy" during  the  interval  before  leaving  for  Washington, 
he  was  besieged  by  delegations  from  Indiana  urging 
Smith's  appointment  to  the  Cabinet  and  it  was  finally 
done. 

Blair 

On  December  18,  1860,  Montgomery  Blair  wrote  to 
Lincoln  with  reference  to  publishing;  a  public  letter. 
Lincoln  had  already  been  in  correspondence  with  J.  A. 
Gilmer  about  the  same  matter  and  neither  Blair  nor  Gil- 
mer, whose  minds  seemed  to  be  reacting  towards  Lincoln's 
policy  in  the  same  manner,  knew  that  a  choice  between 
them  would  be  made  for  a  cabinet  portfolio.  Seward 
was  not  in  favor  of  Blair  but  Gilmer  did  not  respond 
enthusiastically  when  he  was  offered  a  cabinet  position 
so  it  finally  was  offered  to  Blair. 
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THE  HIDDEN  HERNDON 


A  book  has  recently  appeared  under  a  title  which  is  a 
misnomer.  It  is  named  "The  Hidden  Lincoln,"  it  should 
be  called  "The  Hidden  Herndon."  The  text  does  not  re- 
veal in  its  factual  evidence  characteristics  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  which  have  been  unknown  to  students  of  history, 
but  there  does  emerge  from  its  pages,  an  irresponsible 
gatherer  of  lolklore  and  traditions  named  William  Hern- 
don. This  Lincoln  biographer  has  been  accepted  generally, 
until  the  publication  of  this  book,  as  a  careful  and  de- 
pendable historian  but  no  one  who  tries  to  harmonize 
his  conflicting  and  scatter-brain  statements  about  the 
martyred  president  will  have  very  much  confidence,  here- 
after, in  anything  that  he  has  said. 

The  letters  which  Herndon,  Lincoln's  law  partner, 
wrote  to  friends  who  were  anxious  to  secure  some  infor- 
mation about  the  martyred  president  composes  more  than 
one  half  of  the  subject  matter  of  this  book.  The  internal 
evidence  in  this  collection  of  personal  correspondence 
gives  us  unmistakable  evidence  of  how  Herndon's  mind 
worked  but  fails  to  reveal,  as  has  often  been  alleged,  that 
Herndon  held  the  only  key  which  opened  and  revealed 
the  mind  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Herndon  had  been  gathering  information  about  Lin- 
coln but  three  years,  as  he  so  stated  (p  57)  when  he  wrote 
to  Ward  H.  Lamon  on  February  26,  1869,  that  his  records 
about  Lincoln  were  "the  most  perfect  of  any  living  or 
dead  man."  He  did  make  one  probable  exception  to  this 
statement — Boswell's  Johnson  (p  60).  Fame  must  have 
seemed  to  Herndon  an  easy  taskmaster  if  in  three  years 
the  collecting  of  a  few  manuscripts,  while  still  attending 
to  his  law  practice,  had  allowed  him  to  stand  by  the  side 
of  the  immortal  Boswell.  Herndon's  exalted  opinion  of 
his  own  superiority  as  the  interpreter  of  Lincoln's  motives 
and  achievements  might  well  be  called  the  thesis  of  the 
book. 

The  exaggerated  claim  which  Herndon  made  for  the 
completeness  of  his  collection  of  notes  and  personal  im- 
pressions of  Lincoln  was  largely  a  sales  talk.  He  told 
Lamon  that  only  by  the  use  of  his  records  could  the  true 
life  of  Lincoln  be  written  and  then  concluded  that  there 
was  fame  and  fortune  in  the  records  when  put  in  the 
form  of  a  biography  (p  57).  The  sales  talk  brought  re- 
sults and  on  September  17,  1869,  Herndon  sold  his  entire 
collection  of  records  to  Lamon  for  $4,000  (p  61).  This 
was  purely  a  mercenary  deal  giving  Lamon  the  power 
to  "sell,  publish,  use  or  dispose"  of  the  records  as  he 
wished  or  willed.  The  American  Boswell  whose  very  life 
was  supposed  to  be  motivated  by  his  love  for  his  chief 
had  sold  out,  as  he  put  it,  "horse,  foot,  etc"  (p  60)." 

Previous  to  the  sale  of  the  manuscripts  to  Lamon,  Hern- 
don had  delivered  a  series  of  four  addresses  from  which 
excerpts  had  been  published  that  aroused  the  ire  of  Lin- 
coln's friends.  Lamon  had  occasion  to  question  Herndon 
about  the  lectures  after  acquiring  the  manuscript  col- 
lection. Herndon  replied  that  he  had  never  finished  the 
fifth  lecture  remarking  that  he  was  too  lazy.  He  claimed 
all  of  the  lectures  were  penned  hurriedly  and  then  stated: 
"The  wonder  is  that  I  could  get  time  to  think  about  any- 
thing except — whiskey"  (p  65).  Later  Herndon  admitted 
to  Weik  that  when  he  wished  "to  say  something  smart 
he  took  a  toddy  as  exciter"  (p  261). 

The  general  impression  has  been,  and  the  words  of 
Herndon  now  confirm  the  theory,  that  his  lectures  in  1866 
were  delivered  at  a  time  when  his  mind  was  very  much 
confused  by  too  much  of  the  "exciter."  One  has  but  to 
read  the  letter  which  Herndon  wrote  to  Charles  H.  Hart 
in  1866  to  confirm  this  opinion  (p  42).  Lincoln's  law  part- 
ner, instead  of  beiner  the  supposed  keen  analyst,  gives 
evidence  of  having  contributed  many  rambling  and  inco- 
herent statements  about  Lincoln  which  have  done  great 
injustice,  not  only  to  the  Lincoln  family  but  to  those  who 
have  relied  upon  William  Herndon  as  a  dealer  in  facts. 


Ten  years  elapsed  between  the  sale  of  the  manuscripts 
to  Lamon  and  Herndon's  second  attempt  to  accumulate 
information  about  Lincoln.  During  this  interval  only  one 
letter  written  by  Herndon  appears.  When  this  second 
installment  of  information  began  to  take  form,  Herndon 
was  seventy  years  of  age  and  Lincoln  had  been  dead 
twenty  years.  Herndon  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Jesse  W.  Weik  of  Greencastle,  Indiana,  who  subjected  the 
elderly  man  to  a  long  series  of  interviews  by  correspon- 
dence. The  replies  of  Herndon  to  his  queries  constituted 
the  chief  source  from  which  the  famous  three  volume 
work  known  as  Herndon's  Lincoln  was  compiled  and  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Weik. 

On  January  30, 1887,  Herndon  advised  Weik  that  he  had 
in  his  memory  a  thousand  unwritten  facts  about  Lin- 
coln (p  228)  and  for  the  next  three  years  he  drew  upon 
this  inexhaustible  mass  of  reminiscences  for  what  he 
called  factual  evidence.  It  was  a  changed  Lincoln,  as 
might  be  expected  after  so  long  an  interval,  that  emerged 
from  his  memory.  In  his  early  discussions,  he  said  that 
Lincoln  was  "true  to  his  friends,  never  deserting  them 
till  they  deserted  virtue,  veracity,  and  integrity"  (p  83) 
but  now  Lincoln  becomes  "a  remorseless  trimmer  with 
men.  They  were  his  tools,  and  when  they  were  used  up, 
he  threw  them  aside  as  old  iron  and  took  up  new  tools" 
(p  208).  In  the  old  notes,  Herndon  said  "he  never  knew 
Lincoln  to  do  a  mean  thing"  (p  82),  but  he  wrote  to  Weik 
in  1886  that  "when  Lincoln  used  a  man  and  sucked  all  the 
uses  out  of  him,  he  would  throw  away  the  thing  as  an 
old  orange  peeling"  (p.  135).  Not  only  did  the  character 
of  Lincoln  undergo  a  change  but  both  his  father  and 
mother  were  presented  in  an  unenviable  light  and  in  the 
preface  of  the  three  volume  work  it  is  stated  that  Lincoln 
came  from  "a  stagnant  putrid  pool." 

As  the  famous  book  neared  completion  through  the  in- 
dustry of  Mr.  Weik,  both  men  became  very  much  con- 
cerned about  its  acceptance  by  the  public.  Herndon  ad- 
vised Weik  that  success  was  what  they  wanted  and  that 
they  should  do  anything  to  achieve  it  "short  of  lying  or 
fraud"  (p  210).  That  the  economic  urge  was  also  a  fact 
in  the  producing  of  this  second  accumulation  of  source 
material  cannot  be  doubted  from  the  internal  evidence 
in  Herndon's  correspondence. 

The  second  section  of  the  book,  "The  Hidden  Lincoln," 
containing  about  175  pages  and  edited  by  Emanuel  Hertz, 
contains  much  data  of  value  but  here  also  one  is  in  doubt 
as  to  just  how  much  of  the  information  is  authentic.  For 
instance,  Herndon  claimed  that  he  had  no  confidence  in 
Dennis  Hanks  (p  59)  and  that  Hanks  "would  go  out  of  his 
way  a  mile  to  lie"  (p  66)  yet  there  is  a  ten  page  interview 
with  Dennis  used  as  an  authoritative  source  (p  274-283). 

By  far  the  most  valuable  testimony  in  the  whole  book  is 
the  statement  made  by  Abraham  Lincoln's  stepmother 
(p  350-353).  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Hern- 
don would  use  the  testimony  of  his  "lying"  Dennis  rather 
than  Abraham's  stepmother  when  they  seemed  to  be  in 
disagreement  about  some  incident. 

When  the  book  is  read  through,  word  by  word,  with  a 
pencil  in  hand  tabulating  the  characteristics  of  Lincoln, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  as  a  source  book  about  the  Eman- 
cipator, it  has  never  been  equaled  for  contradictions.  You 
may  find  in  it  just  the  kind  of  a  Lincoln  you  want  to  find 
to  suit  your  taste.  Its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the 
writer  of  fiction  and  how  it  will  be  used  is  best  illustrated 
by  one  of  Lincoln's  own  stories  about  the  Yankee  peddler 
whose  merchandise  included  a  pair  of  pants  "large 
enough  for  any  man,  small  enough  for  any  boy."  To  con- 
clude that  any  factual  evidence  in  the  book  reveals  "A 
Hidden  Lincoln"  is  absurd  but  it  most  certainly  does  re- 
move for  all  time  the  claim  that  William  Herndon  is  an 
American  Boswell. 
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LINCOLN  AND  THE  LOGGING  INDUSTRY 


Copy  for  this  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore 
is  being  written  by  the  editor  after 
having  spent  three  days  in  the  state 
of  Oregon  driving  through  her  mag- 
nificent forests  and  along  her  beautiful 
rivers.  One  is  convinced  that  Lincoln 
would  have  been  extremely  happy  out 
here  in  this  county  had  he  accepted  the 
office  as  secretary  of  Oregon  which 
seems  to  have  been  offered  to  him  at 
one  time. 

One  is  constantly  reminded  of  Lin- 
coln as  the  mammoth  trees  in  the  vir- 
gin forests  are  observed  and  the  mem- 
ory of  the  tall  railsplitter  in  the  In- 
diana wilderness  is  recalled.  In  an  au- 
tobiographical sketch,  Lincoln  stated 
that  when  he  was  but  eight  years  of 
age  he  went  to  work  with  an  ax  help- 
ing his  father  to  make  a  clearing  in 
the  wilderness  where  their  home  was 
located.  One  remembers,  also,  that  the 
neighbors  of  the  Lincoln's  in  Indiana 
never  forgot  the  great  strength  of  this 
woodsman  who  could  sink  an  ax  deeper 
into  a  stump  than  any  other  man  in 
the  country-side. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  Lincoln  could 
have  been  called  by  any  other  term 
that  so  accurately  identified  him  in  his 
young  manhood  as  the  name  "Railsplit- 
ter." It  associated  him  definitely  with 
the  woods  in  which  he  grew  up  and 
which  he  loved.  The  first  rostrum  from 
which  he  spoke  as  a  youth  to  his  au- 
dience of  pioneer  children  was  a  tree 
stump.  He  was  most  certainly  a  stump 
speaker,  and  his  voice  with  its  high 
pitched  tone  was  the  piercing  voice  of 
a  wilderness  spokesman. 

But  the  trees  had  to  be  gotten  out  of 
the  forests  and  rivers  were  the  only 
primitive  vehicles  which  could  carry 
them  to  their  long  distant  destina- 
tion. As  the  net  work  of  the  great  log 
rafts  which  now  line  the  Oregon  rivers 
are  observed,  Lincoln's  own  river  ex- 
periences are  recalled.  He  would  have 
felt  very  much  at  home  on  one  of  these 
temporary  flatboats,  as  he  assisted  in 
the  construction  of  many  early  river 


craft  which  were  little  more  than  log 
rafts  with  cabins  on  them. 

One  remembers  the  eventful  trip 
which  Lincoln  made  to  New  Orleans 
in  1882,  when  a  youth  but  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  he  would  be  a  fa- 

"BENSON  VS.  DEANE 

Sangamon  Circuit  Court 

December  Term,   1858 

Lincoln  and  Herndon 

Hon.  David  Davis  Presiding 

"The  the  Honorable  Judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Sangamon  County — 
"(1)  For  that  whereas  in  the  Declara- 
tion the  Plaintiff  William  Benson  avers 
that  he  was  engaged  in  the  business  of 
operating  a  grist-mill  at  a  point  on  the 
Sangamon  River  set 
"(2)  forth  in  the  declaration — He  fur- 
ther avers  that  while  so  engaged  the 
Defendant  Silas  Deane  was  at  a  point 
farther  up  stream  cutting  saw-logs — 
That  he  the  defendant  threw  some 
saw-logs  into  the  stream  during 
"(3)  the  Spring  freshets— that  the 
same  floated  down  stream  and  burst 
his  the  plaintiffs  mill  dam  causing  him 
great  loss  and  causing  damage  to  his 
mill — Therefore  he  seeks  replevin  in 
the  sum  of  money  of  four-hundred 
dollars  $400.00— 

"Appearing  for  Defendant 

"Lincoln  and  Herndon 
"Submitted — 

"That  the  question  before  the  Court 
is  whether  the  said  stream  is  a  navi- 
gable stream  within  the  meaning  of 
the  term — If  the  said  stream  is  a  navi- 
gable stream  within  the  meaning  of 
the  term  it  is  therefore  a  Public  high- 
way and  as  such  defendant  is  within 
his  rights  in  floating  saw-logs — If  the 
stream  is  not  a  navigable  stream 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  it  is 
therefore  private  property  and  if  such 
it  is  the  opinion  of  counsel  that  Plain- 
tiff may  recover  his  damages  by  rep- 
levin— 
"Springfleld,  Dec.  1st  1858 

"A.  Lincoln" 


miliar  figure,  indeed,  standing  on  one 
of  these  Oregon  rafts  with  his  hob- 
nailed boots,  primitive  dress  and  log- 
gers pole.  Lincoln,  in  a  very  peculiar 
scene,  fits  into  the  picture  of  Oregon. 
In  the  city  of  Portland,  there  is  a 
very  excellent  bronze  statue  of  Abra- 


ham Lincoln  with  head  bowed,  reveal- 
ing him  in  serious  meditation.  But  this 
is  not  the  Lincoln  which  one  associates 
with  the  Oregon  Trail.  It  is  a  buoyant, 
cheerful  Lincoln  with  uplifted  head 
and  the  very  spirit  of  adventure  and 
optimism  in  every  line  of  his  body.  In 
Oregon,  Lincoln  would  have  been  hap- 
py instead  of  depressed  and  would 
have  lived  over  again  his  youthful 
years  in  the  Indiana  wilderness. 

Lincoln's  experience  as  a  riverman 
is  well  known  and  his  interest  in  the 
navigation  of  the  streams  was  one  of 
the  principal  planks  in  his  early  politi- 
cal platforms.  It  will  be  recalled  when 
"The  Talisman",  the  first  steamboat  to 
descend  the  Sangamon  River  to 
Springfield,  Illinois,  reached  her  des- 
tination, Lincoln  was  the  pilot.  It  was 
on  this  river  also  that  he  built  his  first 
flatboat  in  Illinois  and  had  his  interest- 
ing experience  on  the  mill  dam  at  New 
Salem. 

After  Lincoln  began  to  practice  law, 
he  was  often  retained  by  those  who 
had  some  legal  problem  to  settle  with 
respect  to  the  navigation  of  the  rivers. 
The  Rock  Island  bridge  case  in  which 
he  defended  the  rights  of  the  railroad 
to  build  a  bridge  over  a  navigable 
stream  is  a  case  in  point.  He  was  well 
informed  on  all  phases  of  river  litiga- 
tion. 

One  of  the  finest  Lincoln  documents 
bearing  on  Lincoln's  legal  practice 
with  respect  to  river  problems  recent- 
ly came  to  light  in  New  York  and  was 
acquired  by  the  Lincoln  National  Life 
Foundation.  It  will  be  observed  from 
the  copy  of  the  manuscript  which  ap- 
pears on  this  page,  that  in  this  case 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
Sangamon  River  was  navigable  as  late 
as  December  1858,  is  the  decisive  point. 
This  document  was  called  to  mind  as 
the  editor  of  Lincoln  Lore  observed  so 
many  thousands  of  great  logs  which 
had  been  hurled  into  the  Oregon  rivers 
and  were  being  floated  to  their  proper 
destinations. 
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LINCOLN  THE  ATHLETE 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  All  American  athlete  among 
the  presidents  of  the  United  States.  He  was  six  feet  four 
inches  tall  in  his  stocking  feet  and  at  the  time  he  left 
Indiana  for  Illinois  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he 
weighed  over  two  hundred  pounds. 

Lincoln  was  the  tallest  of  the  presidents,  being  two 
inches  taller  than  his  closest  competitor,  George  Wash- 
ington, who  might  be  considered  the  runner-up  to  Lincoln 
as  an  athlete  among  the  first  citizens  of  the  nation.  Al- 
though Theodore  Roosevelt  and  his  tennis  cabinet  became 
known  for  their  strenuous  type  of  exercise,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  rough  rider  was  a  noted  winner  in 
athletic  competition. 

A  correspondent  of  a  large  newspaper  interviewed 
William  Herndon  on  one  occasion  and  asked  him  to  give 
a  description  of  Lincoln  when  the  rail  splitter  first  came 
to  the  Sangamon  country  in  1831.  His  reply  was  as  fol- 
lows: "He  was  at  this  time  fine  and  noble  looking, 
weighed  210  pounds,  was  six  feet  three  or  four  inches 
in  height  and  of  florid  complexion."  This  description 
would  apparently  bear  out  the  suggestion  that  his  change 
of  occupation  did  make,  after  some  years,  a  big  differ- 
ence in  his  personal  appearance.  Lincoln,  himself,  in  his 
autobiographical  sketch  said  that  at  the  time  of  his  nom- 
ination for  the  presidency,  he  was  "lean  in  flesh  and 
weighed  on  an  average  180  pounds."  At  the  time  of  his 
assassination  he  weighed  but  160  pounds. 

It  is  difficult  to  properly  visualize  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  young  man,  as  we  have  a  tendency  to  associate  him 
with  his  pictures  of  later  years.  His  step-mother  said 
that  "he  was  more  fleshy  in  Indiana  than  ever  in  Illinois," 
and  it  is  also  very  true  that  he  was  heavily  muscled, 
having  been  continuously  swinging  an  axe  in  the  woods 
from  the  time  he  was  eight  years  of  age  until  he  became 
a  man  grown. 

An  athlete  in  the  Indiana  wilderness  was  primarily  a 
strong  man  as  most  of  the  competitive  contests  were 
based  on  strength,  skill  having  little  to  do  with  the  prim- 
itive sports  of  that  day.  Throwing  a  mall  over  one's  head 
may  have  been  the  fore-runner  of  the  hammer  throw. 
Tossing  a  crowbar  called  for  more  strength  but  less  skill 
than  throwing  a  javelin.  Sinking  an  axe  head  into  a 
stump  was  an  event  in  which  Lincoln  especially  excelled. 
William  Wood,  a  neighbor  of  the  Lincolns  while  they 
lived  in  Indiana  said,  "Abraham  Lincoln  could  sink  an 
axe  deeper  into  wood  than  any  man  I  ever  saw." 

As  might  be  expected,  lifting  heavy  weights  was  one  of 
the  outstanding  competitive  pioneer  contests.  There  are 
many  remarkable  stories  told  about  Lincoln's  great 
strength.  Mr.  Richardson,  a  neighbor,  recalled  on  one 
occasion  he  saw  Lincoln  "pick  up  and  walk  away  with  a 
chicken  house  made  of  poles,  pinned  together  and  cov- 
ered, that  weighed  at  least  600  pounds,  if  not  more."  On 
another  occasion,  Lincoln  observed  three  or  four  men 
preparing  sticks  on  which  to  move  some  huge  posts, 
whereupon  he  shouldered  the  posts  single-handed  and  de- 
posited them  at  the  place  where  they  were  to  be  used. 
Another  contemporary  states  that  with  certain  straps 
and  ropes  properly  adjusted  he  could  lift  1,000  pounds 
easily. 

When  Lincoln  was  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years 
old,  he  began  to  take  on  all  comers  in  wrestling  matches 
and  there  is  a  tradition  that  "no  man  far  or  near  would 
give  him  a  match."    When  Lincoln  reached  the  Illinois 


country  at  twenty-One  years-  of  age,  he  found  plenty  of 
competition  for  wrestling  honors.  It  is  difficult  to  get 
the  facts  about;  some  of  these  contests  as  the  stories  vary 
according  to  the*. inclinations'  of  the  witnesses  to  have 
Lincoln  either  win  or  lose." 

The  first  bout  of  the  three  most  famous  wrestling  con- 
tests in  which  Lincoln  participated  in  Illinois  was  with 
Daniel  Needham,  the  most  noted  contestant  whom  Lin- 
coln had  met  up  to  that  time.  Needham  lived  in  what 
later  became  Coles  County,  and  was  the  champion  of  that 
part  of  the  country.  They  wrestled  at  Wabash  Point  and 
Lincoln  threw  Needham  twice  with  so  much  ease  that  it 
angered  Needham  who  then  wanted  to  fight. 

The  best  known  wrestling  match  in  which  Lincoln  en- 
gaged was  one  with  Jack  Armstrong,  the  leader  of  the 
Clary  Grove  gang.  The  contest  drew  a  large  number  of 
spectators  and  although  there  are  many  different  ver- 
sions as  to  how  the  match  ended,  all  are  in  agreement 
that  Lincoln  came  out  of  the  contest  the  best  man. 

Another  bout  took  place  during  the  Black  Hawk  War 
which  also  was  an  important  event.  The  contest  came 
off  near  Beardstown,  Illinois,  in  the  spring  of  1832  and 
was  between  Lorenzo  Dow  Thompson,  representing  the 
St.  Clair  County  Military  Company  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Captain  of  the  Sangamon  County  Military  Com- 
pany. The  outcome  of  this  contest  is  also  in  dispute,  one 
group  claiming  that  Thompson  threw  Lincoln  twice,  first 
with  a  "side  hold"  and  the  second  time  with  a  hold  called 
the  "Indian  Hug."  One  other  version  claims  that  Thomp- 
son won  the  first  throw  catching  Lincoln  unawares  but 
that  the  Sangamon  captain  won  the  next  two. 

Whether  or  not  Lincoln  was  or  was  not  the  champion 
wrestler  of  all  the  country  side  in  the  pioneer  day,  it  is 
quite  certain  he  was  a  good  match  for  any  of  the  strong 
men  then  living  on  the  frontiers. 

James  Gourley  seems  to  have  been  one  of  Springfield's 
outstanding  athletes.  He  claims  to  have  won  a  race  at 
one  time  from  H.  B.  Truett  when  Lincoln  served  as  a 
judge.  Gourley  also  claims  to  have  raced  with  E.  D. 
Baker  and  Lincoln  but  he  does  not  state  which  one  of 
them  won.  Possibly  Lincoln's  first  foot  race  in  Illinois 
was  won  at  New  Salem  when  he  ran  against  a  man 
named  Wolf. 

The  one  contest  of  the  early  days  which  seems  to  have 
required  some  skill  where  others  were  largely  contests 
of  strength,  was  the  three  hops.  Lincoln  is  said  to  have 
been  able  to  do  forty-one  feet  in  this  event  which  was 
considered  a  good  record  for  that  time.  As  late  as  1896 
at  the  Olympic  contests,  the  record  for  the  hop,  step,  and 
jump  was  but  forty-five  feet. 

Lincoln's  fame  as  a  ball  player  has  usually  been  con- 
fined to  his  early  days  in  Springfield  where  he  is  said 
to  have  excelled  at  old-fashioned  twin  ball.  He  also 
played  the  game  called  "fives"  which  was  something  like 
the  modern  handball  although  in  Lincoln's  day,  it  was 
played  out  of  doors  and  the  outside  of  a  building  served 
as  a  rebound  board.  It  was  usually  played  on  a  court 
with  front  and  side  walls  but  did  not  have  a  back  wall. 
This  is  the  game  which  it  is  said  Lincoln  played  on  the 
day  he  was  nominated  for  the  presidency.  If  Lincoln  did 
play  handball  as  late  as  May  20,  1860,  when  he  was  fifty- 
one  years  old,  it  would  imply  he  was  quite  an  athlete 
even  at  the  time  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency.  It  can 
not  be  disputed  that  he  was  our  most  athletic  president. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  IN  RICHMOND 


Abraham  Lincoln  first  entered  the  surrendered  city  of 
Richmond  on  April  4,  1865,  within  thirty-six  hours  after 
it  had  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy. Here  there  was  witnessed  one  of  the  strangest  tri- 
umphant processions  that  has  ever  crowned  the  climax 
of  a  great  struggle.  "The  President  manifested  no  signs 
of  exultation  .  .  .  his  countenance  was  one  of  indescrib- 
able sadness."  This  is  a  reflection  written  down  by  an 
observer  who  walked  beside  Abraham  Lincoln  through  the 
streets  of  Richmond. 

The  steamship  "River  Queen",  on  which  the  President 
came  up  the  James  River,  had  been  delayed  by  obstruc- 
tions near  Drewry's  Bluff.  Attached  to  Admiral  Porter's 
ship,  the  "Malvern",  a  barge,  manned  by  twelve  sailors 
took  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  son,  "Tad",  aboard  and  with 
Admiral  Porter  and  four  other  officers  started  for  shore. 

There  was  no  reception  committee  on  hand  to  greet 
the  President  when  he  came  to  the  landing  at  a  place 
called  Rockett's  near  Libby  Prison.  A  correspondent  of  a 
newspaper  was  present  when  the  barge,  rowed  by  the 
twelve  sailors,  came  to  the  wharf  and  Mr.  Lincoln  rec- 
ognized the  reporter  and  inquired  if  he  could  direct  them 
to  the  headquarters  of  General  Weitzel.  Then  started  one 
of  the  strangest  entries  to  a  conquered  city  by  a  victorious 
country's  highest  military  authority,  that  has  ever  oc- 
curred in  the  annals  of  the  nations. 

The  brief  description  of  the  procession,  as  it  was  writ- 
ten down  that  evening  by  Charles  C.  Coffin,  the  correspon- 
dent who  walked  beside  Lincoln  and  his  boy,  is  here 
presented  in  part: 

"A  colored  man  acted  as  guide;  six  sailors,  uear-n;'. 
their  round  blue  caps,  short  jackets,  and  bagging  pants, 
with  navy  cm-bines,  wve  the  advance  guard.  Then  came 
the  President  and  Admiral  Porter,  Hanked  by  the  officers 
accompanying  him,  and  the  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
"Journal";  th<  n  six  ra  ire  sailors — twenty  of  us  all  told — 
amid  a  surging  mass  of  men,  women,  and  children,  black, 
white,  and  yellow,  running,  shouting,  dancing,  swinging 
their  caps,  bonnets,  and  handkerchiefs.  Soldiers  saw  the 
President,  and  swelled  the  increasing  crowd,  cheering  with 
wild  enthusiasm.  One  colored  woman,  standing  in  a  door- 
way as  the  President  passed  along  the  sidewalk,  shouti  1: 
'Thank  you,  dear  Jesus,  for  this!  Thank  you,  Jesus!'  An- 
other by  her  side  was  clapping  her  hands  and  shouting 
'Bress  de  Lord!'  A  colored  woman  snatched  her  bonnet 
from  her  head,  whirled  it  in  the  air,  screaming,  'God  bress 
you,  Mars  Linkum!'  A  few  white  women  looking  out  from 
the  houses  waved  their  handkerchiefs.  One  lady,  in  a 
large  and  elegant  building,  looked  and  turned  away  as  if 
from  a  disgusting  exhibition.  President  Lincoln  walked 
in  silence,  acknowledging  the  salutations  of  officers,  sol- 
diers, and  citizens,  black  and  white,  alike.  It  v.. 
of  the  people  among  the  people.  It  was  the  gi-eat  deliverer 
meeting  the  delivered.  Yesterday  morning  the  majority 
of  the  thousands  who  crowded  the  streets  and  hindered 
our  advance  were  slaves.  Now  they  were  free,  beholding 
him  who  had  given  them  liberty. 

"The  procession  advanced  at  a  rapid  pace.  The  ['resi- 
dent manifested  weariness,  and  halted  for  a  moment  near 
the  railroad  station  on  Broad  Street.  He  was  w 
overcoat.  The  sun  was  shining  from  a  cloudless  sky.  Cav- 
alrymen with  gleaming  sabres  were  clattering  down  the 
hill  from  the  Capitol,  having  been  informed  that  the 
President  was  on  his  way.  While  thus  halting,  an  aged 
negro  without  a  coat,  his  tattered  garments  made  from 
cotton  bagging,  whose  crisp  hair  appeared  through  his 


almost  crownless  straw  hat,  half  kneeling,  iuvc  ked  God  s 

blessing  upon  the  man  who  had  given  him 

de  good  Lord  bress  and  keep  you  safe,  Mars  Lil 

"The  President  lifted  his  own  hat  from  his  hea 
wiped  the  gathering  moisture  from  his  eyes,  and 
procession  moved  on  to  the  mansion  from  which 
Davis  had  taken  his  departure  on  Sunday  evening.    The 
sailors   formed   in   two    lines,   presented   arms,   and   the 
President  and  party  entered  the  building.    Mr.   Lincoln 
dropped  wearily  into  a  chair,  before  which  stood  a  writing- 
table — a     chair     often     occupied     by     the     Confederate 
President." 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  boy,  "Tad",  had  walked  for  a 
mile  and  a  half  through  the  crowded  city  before  reaching 
their  destination.  There  had  been  no  carriage  waiting  for 
them,  no  military  escort  over  the  greater  part  of  the  way, 
no  music  of  any  kind,  except  the  shouts  of  the  people. 
Yet  the  tall  figure  of  the  President  had  loomed  above  those 
who  pressed  about  him  so  that  at  all  times  he  was  visible 
to  those  who  crowded  the  streets  through  which  he 
walked.  It  will  ever  be  to  the  credit  of  the  citizens  of 
Richmond  that  this  unguarded  leader  of  the  Union,  un- 
armed and  without  military  protection,  walked  unmolested 
for  over  one  hour  in  plain  view  of  the  people,  through  the 
center  of  the  very  city  which  but  two  days  before  had 
been  the  capital  and  stronghold  of  the  enemy  forces. 

Great  clouds  of  smoke  were  still  rising  from  many  of 
the  buildings  which  had  been  burned  by  the  retreating 
army  and  citizens  as  they  evacuated  the  city,  add 
doom   hovering   over   the   metropolis    .. 
remained  the  state  capital  of  Virginia. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  informal  march 
the  city  and  after  relaxing   in   the  ch.-i  i 
occuped  by  Jefferson  Davis,  Mr.  Lincoln  made  one 
he  said,  "I  wonder  if  I  could  get  a  drink  of  watei 
eye  witness,  in  referring  to  the  President's  behavior  in 
Richmond  wrote,  "There  was  no  evidence  of  triumph  in 
gesture  or  attitude."    After  Mr.  Lincoln 
rested,  General  Weitzel  had  his  own  vehicle  made  ready 
and   with    the    President,   Admiral    Port 
Sheply,  rode  for  a  short  time  through  the  city. 

The   first   visitors   to   call   on  the    It-..,;   ,: 
arrival  at  Richmond  was  the  mayor  of  tl 
Campbell,  one  of  the  Confederate  commisi 
conferred  with  Lincoln  at  Hampden  Ro::  ; 
was  brief  but  Mr.  Lincoln  decided  to  remain  in   I 
until  the  next  morning  when  Mr.  Campbell   wi 
to  bring  with  him  other  citizens  of  the  i  i\ 
plans  for  reorganizing  th    ni       ■       a '!  '<• 
We  have  Mr.  Cairn. 
this   conference.     He    wrote.   "Mr.    Line* 
and  plan  of  settl;  tnent     i    re  gi   lerou  i,  i  oi    il 
just.   They  met  the  precise  conditions  of  the  case.    I  v  i 
willing  to' co-operate  with  him  on  his  basis  to  any  limit." 

The    secretary   of   the    Southern    Histo 
commenting  on' the  conference  between   Mr.  L 
Mr.  Campbell,  with  copies  of  the  proceed 
i  iade  this  statement  in  Volume  3 
published  at  Richmond  in  1908:   "The  true  noble 
of  Judge  Campbell  must  command  urn! 
whilst  the  character  of  the  'martyred  pr 
ited,  must  appeal  to  the  sensibility  of  every   i 
the  most  rancorous." 

There  is  no  episode  in  tl 

■-re  truly  the  real  charai 
than  his  behavior  in  Richmond. 
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LINCOLN'S  LAST  PUBLIC  SPEECH 


The  suddenness  with  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
snatched  from  his  official  capacity  as  chief  executive  of 
the  nation  by  a  planned  and  premediated  assassination 
plot  caused  most  of  the  events  which  occurred  within 
three  or  four  days  of  the  dastardly  act,  to  be  over- 
shadowed by  it.  These  incidents  have  never  been  given  the 
attention  which  they  deserved.  This  is  especially  true  with 
reference  to  the  President's  last  public  speech.  While  it 
was  one  of  Lincoln's  most  important  messages,  it  is  little 
known  and  certainly  not  appreciated. 

The  speech  was  delivered  from  the  portico  of  the  White 
House  to  a  vast  crowd  which  had  gathered  to  celebrate 
the  surrender  of  the  principal  insurgent  army  which 
gave  prospects  of  immediate  peace.  The  address  of  Lin- 
coln was  read  from  a  manuscript  and  it  dealt  exclusively 
with  the  problems  of  reconstruction  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent was  already  at  work.  Such  excerpts  are  made  from 
it  here  as  will  allow  one  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  about 
the  attitude  of  mind  Lincoln  was  taking  towards  the  task 
of  establishing  national  authority. 

"We  meet  this  evening  not  in  sorrow,  but  in  gladness  of 
heart.  The  evacuation  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  and 
the  surrender  of  the  principal  insurgent  army,  give  hope 
of  a  righteous  and  speedy  peace,  whose  joyous  expression 
cannot  be  restrained.  In  the  midst  of  this,  however,  He 
from  whom  all  blessing  flow  must  not  be  forgotten.  A  call 
for  a  national  thanksgiving  is  being  prepared,  and  will  be 
duly  promulgated.  Nor  must  those  whose  harder  part 
give  us  the  cause  of  rejoicing  be  overlooked.  Their  honors 
must  not  be  parceled  out  with  others.  I  myself  was  near 
the  front,  and  had  the  high  pleasure  of  transmitting  much 
of  the  good  news  to  you;  but  no  part  of  the  honor  for  plan 
or  execution  is  mine.  To  General  Grant,  his  skillful  offi- 
cers and  brave  men,  all  belongs.  The  gallant  navy  stood 
ready,  but  was  not  in  reach  to  take  active  part. 

"By  these  recent  successes,  the  reinauguration  of  the 
national  authority — reconstruction — which  has  had  a 
large  share  of  thought  from  the  first,  is  pressed  much 
more  closely  upon  our  attention.  It  is  fraught  with  great 
difficulty.  Unlike  a  case  of  war  between  independent  na- 
tions, there  is  no  authorized  organ  for  us  to  treat  with — 
no  one  man  has  authority  to  give  up  the  rebellion  for  any 
other  man.  We  simply  must  begin  with  and  mold  from 
disorganized  and  discordant  elements.  Nor  is  it  a  small 
additional  embarrassment  that  we,  the  loyal  people,  differ 
among  ourselves  as  to  the  mode,  manner,  and  measure  of 
reconstruction.  As  a  general  rule,  I  abstain  from  reading 
the  reports  of  attacks  upon  myself,  wishing  not  to  be 
provoked  by  that  to  which  I  cannot  properly  offer 
an  answer.  In  spite  of  this  precaution,  however,  it  comes 
to  my  knowledge  that  I  am  much  censured  for  some  sup- 
posed agency  in  setting  up  and  seeking  to  sustain  the  new 
State  government  of  Louisiana. 

"In  this  I  have  done  just  so  much  as,  and  no  more  than, 
the  public  knows.  In  the  annual  message  of  December, 
1863,  and  in  the  accompanying  proclamation,  I  presented  a 
plan  of  reconstruction,  as  the  phrase  goes,  which  I  prom- 
ised, if  adopted  by  any  state,  should  be  acceptable  to  and 
sustained  by  the  executive  government  of  the  nation.  I  dis- 


tinctly stated  that  this  was  not  the  only  plan  which  might 
possibly  be  acceptable,  and  I  also  distinctly  protested  that 
the  executive  claimed  no  right  to  say  when  or  whether 
members  should  be  admitted  to  seats  in  Congress  from 
such  States.  This  plan  was  in  advance  submitted  to  the 
then  Cabinet,  and  distinctly  approved  by  every  member 
of  it   .   .   . 

"General  Banks  wrote  me  that  he  was  confident  that 
the  people,  with  his  military  co-operation,  would  recon- 
struct substantially  on  that  plan.  I  wrote  to  him  and 
some  of  them  to  try  it.  They  tried  it,  and  the  result  is 
known.  Such  has  been  my  only  agency  in  getting  up  the 
Louisiana  government. 

"As  to  sustaining  it,  my  promise  is  out,  as  before  stated. 
But  as  bad  promises  are  better  broken  than  kept,  I  shall 
treat  this  as  a  bad  promise,  and  break  it  whenever  I  shall 
be  convinced  that  keeping  it  is  adverse  to  the  public 
interest;  but  I  have  not  yet  been  so  convinced.  I  have 
been  shown  a  letter  on  this  subject,  supposed  to  be  an 
able  one,  in  which  the  writer  expresses  regret  that  my 
mind  has  not  seemed  to  be  definitely  fixed  on  the  question 
whether  the  seceded  States,  so  called,  are  in  the  Union 
or  out  of  it.  It  would  perhaps  add  astonishment  to  his 
regret  were  he  to  learn  that  since  I  have  found  professed 
Union  men  endeavoring  to  make  that  question,  I  have 
purposely  forborne  any  public  expression  upon  it.  As  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  question  has  not  been,  nor  yet  is,  a 
practically  material  one,  and  that  any  discussion  of  it, 
while  it  thus  remains  practically  immaterial,  could  have 
no  effect  other  than  the  mischievous  one  of  dividing  our 
friends.  As  yet,  whatever  it  may  hereafter  become,  that 
question  is  bad  as  the  basis  of  a  controversy  and  good  for 
nothing  at  all — a  merely  pernicious  abstraction. 

"We  all  agree  that  the  seceded  States,  so  called,  are  out 
of  their  proper,  practical  relation  with  the  Union,  and  that 
the  sole  object  of  the  government,  civil  and  military,  in 
regard  to  those  States,  is  to  again  get  them  into  that 
proper  practical  relation.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  in  fact  easier,  to  do  this  without  deciding  or  even 
considering  whether  these  States  have  ever  been  out  of 
the  Union,  than  with  it.  Finding  themselves  safely  at 
home,  it  would  be  utterly  immaterial  whether  they  had 
ever  been  abroad.  Let  us  all  join  in  doing  the  acts  neces- 
sary to  restoring  the  proper  practical  relations  between 
these  States  and  the  Union  .  .  . 

"Still,  the  question  is  not  whether  the  Louisiana  govern- 
ment, as  it  stands,  is  quite  all  that  is  desirable.  The  ques- 
tion is,  will  it  be  wiser  to  take  it  as  it  is  and  help  to 
improve  it,  or  to  reject  and  disperse  it?  .  .  . 

"Concede  that  the  new  government  of  Louisiana  is  only 
to  what  it  should  be,  as  the  egg  is  to  the  fowl,  we  shall 
sooner  have  the  fowl  by  hatching  the  egg  than  by  smash- 
ing it. 

"What  has  been  said  of  Louisiana  will  apply  generally 
to  other  States.  And  yet  so  great  peculiarities  pertain  to 
each  State,  and  such  important  and  sudden  changes  occur 
in  the  same  State,  and  withal  so  new  and  unprecedented 
is  the  whole  case  that  no  exclusive  and  inflexible  plan  can 
safely  be  prescribed  as  to  details  and  collaterals.  Such  an 
exclusive  and  inflexible  plan  would  surely  become  a  new 
entanglement.  Important  principles  may  and  must  be  in- 
flexible. In  the  present  situation,  as  the  phrase  goes,  it 
may  be  my  duty  to  make  some  new  announcement  to  the 
people  of  the  South.  I  am  considering,  and  shall  not  fail 
to  act  when  satisfied  that  action  will  be  proper." 
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Comparatively  few  persons  residing  outside  of  the 
New  England  states  are  informed  that  April  19  is  a  legal 
holiday  in  Massachusetts.  While  students  of  history  may 
associate  the  date  with  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  im- 
portance and  significance  of  the  battle  of  Concord  and 
Lexington  which  occurred  at  that  time  has  largely  faded 
out  of  the  consciousness  of  the  American  people. 

This  early  skirmish  with  the  British,  however,  was 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
were  the  other  dramatic  incidents  in  the  struggle  for 
national  independence.  On  his  way  to  Washington  for  the 
inauguration  in  1861,  the  President-Elect  stopped  at 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  in  an  address  to  the  Senate, 
then  in  session,  mentioned  the  fact  that  when  he  was 
a  small  boy  and  first  began  to  read  he  acquired  a 
biography  of  George  Washington  by  Weems. 

Lincoln  told  the  legislators  that  this  book  deeply 
moved  him  and  that  he  remembered  "all  the  accounts 
there  given  of  the  battle-fields  and  the  struggles  for  the 
liberties  of  the  country,"  and  he  further  remarked,  "you 
all  know,  for  you  have  been  boys,  how  these  early  im- 
pressions last  longer  than  any  others."  He  concluded  his 
reference  to  these  events  by  the  statement,  "I  recollect 
thinking  then,  boy  even  though  I  was,  that  there  must 
have  been  something  more  than  common  that  these  men 
struggled  for." 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
Weems'  "Washington"  in  impressing  upon  the  mind  of 
Lincoln  and  other  American  youth,  the  great  price  paid 
for  our  liberties.  Weems  has  been  severely  and  often  un- 
justly criticised  for  his  highly  emotional  presentation  of 
the  events  in  which  Washington  was  one  of  the  moving 
figures.  But  few,  if  any,  modern  historians  have  been 
able  to  inspire  the  young  readers  with  such  a  dynamic 
passion  of  patriotism  as  resulted  from  reading  these  in- 
spirational stories  of  Revolutionary  episodes. 

The  following  account  by  Weems,  of  the  battle  of 
Concord  and  Lexington,  must  have  been  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's introduction  to  the  heroic  sacrifices  of  the  defend- 
ers of  our  liberties. 

"The  tremendous  cloud  of  civil  war  was  now  ready 
to  burst:  and  April  the  19th,  1775,  was  the  fatal  day 
marked  out  by  mysterious  heaven,  for  tearing  away  the 
stout  infant  colonies  from  the  long  loved  paps  of  the  old 
mother  country.  Early  that  morning,  general  Gage, 
whose  force  in  Boston  was  augmented  to  10,000  men, 
sent  a  detachment  of  1,000  to  destroy  some  military 
stores  which  the  Americans  had  collected  in  the  town  of 
Concord,  near  Lexington.  On  coming  to  the  place,  they 
found  the  town  militia  assembled  on  the  green  near  the 
road.  'Throw  down  your  arms,  and  disperse,  you  rebels,' 
was  the  cry  of  Pitcairn  the  British  officer;  which  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  general  discharge  of  the  sol- 
diers; whereby  eight  of  the  Americans  were  killed  and 
several  wounded.    The  provincials  retired.    But  finding 
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that  the  British  still  continued  their vfipeVNih^y  returned  it 
with  good  interest;  and  soon  strewed  the  green  with  the 
dead  and  wounded.  Such  fierce  discharges  of  musquetry 
produced  the  effect  that  might  have  been  expected  in  a 
land  of  freemen,  who  saw  their  gallant  brothers  sudden- 
ly engaged  in  the  strife  of  death. 

"Never  before  had  the  bosoms  of  the  swains  exper- 
ienced such  a  tumult  of  heroic  passions.  Then  throwing 
aside  the  implements  of  husbandry,  and  leaving  their 
teams  in  the  half-finished  furrows,  they  flew  to  their 
houses;  snatched  up  their  arms;  and  bursting  from  their 
wild  shrieking  wives  and  children,  hasted  to  the  glor- 
ious field  where  LIBERTY,  heaven-born  goddess,  was 
to  be  bought  for  blood.  Pouring  in  now  from  every  quar- 
ter, were  seen  crowds  of  sturdy  peasants,  with  flushed 
cheeks  and  flaming  eyes,  eager  for  battle!  Even  age  it- 
self forgot  its  wonted  infirmities :  and  hands,  long  palsied 
with  years,  threw  aside  the  cushioned  crutch,  and  grasped 
the  deadly  firelock.  Fast  as  they  came  up,  their  ready 
muskets  began  to  pour  the  long  red  streams  of  fiery  ven- 
geance. The  enemy  fell  back,  appalled!  The  shouting 
farmers,  swift  closing  on  their  rear,  followed  their  steps 
with  death,  while  the  British,  as  fast  as  they  could  load, 
wheeling  on  their  pursuers,  returned  the  deadly  platoons. 
Like  some  tremendous  whirlwind,  whose  roaring  sweep 
all  at  once  darkens  the  day,  riding  the  air  in  tempests; 
so,  sudden  and  terrible,  amidst  clouds  of  dust,  and  smoke, 
and  flame,  the  flight  of  Britain's  warriors  thundered 
along  the  road.  But  their  flight  was  not  in  safety.  Every 
step  of  their  retreat  was  stained  with  the  trickling  crim- 
son. Every  hedge  or  fence  by  which  they  passed,  took 
large  toll  of  hostile  carcasses.  They  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, have  been  cut  off  to  a  man,  had  not  general 
Gage,  luckily  recollected,  that,  born  of  Britons,  these 
Yankees  might  possess  some  of  the  family  valour;  and 
therefore  sent  1,000  men  to  support  the  detachment.  This 
reinforcement  met  the  poor  fellows,  faint  with  fear  and 
fatigue,  and  brought  them  safely  off  to  Boston. 

"In  this  their  first  field,  the  American  farmers  gleaned 
of  the  British  about  sixty-three,  in  slain,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  wounded  and  prisoners.  The  fire  of 
civil  discord  now  broke  out  a  roaring  flame:  and,  with 
equal  ardour,  both  parties  hastened  to  clap  on  the  'kettle 
of  war.' " 

The  day  following  Abraham  Lincoln's  remarks  to  the 
legislature  of  New  Jersey  at  Trenton  he  spoke  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall  at  Philadelphia.  Here  again  he  had  an  op- 
portunity to  refer  to  the  struggles  of  the  Revolutionary 
fathers. 

"It  was  not  the  mere  matter  of  separation  of  the 
colonies  from  the  motherland,  but  that  sentiment  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  which  gave  liberty  not  alone 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  but  hope  to  all  the  world, 
for  all  future  time.  It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that 
in  due  time  the  weights  would  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders 
of  all  men,  and  that  all  should  have  an  equal  chance.  This 
is  the  sentiment  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence." 
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LINCOLN'S  RETURN  TRIP  FROM  NEW  ORLEANS 


One  hundred  and  ten  years  ago  in  the  spring  of  1828, 
Abraham  Lincoln  made  his  first  trip  to  New  Orleans  on 
a  flatboat.  The  boat  was  launched  at  Rockport  on  the 
Ohio  River  about  twenty  miles  from  his  Indiana  home. 
The  trip  down  the  river  was  an  extremely  eventful  one 
as  Lincoln  has  revealed  in  one  of  his  autobiographical 
sketches.  Little  is  known,  however,  about  the  return  pas- 
sage upstream  and  it  was  so  overshadowed  in  point  of  in- 
terest when  compared  to  his  trip  down  the  river  that  ap- 
parently he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  comment  on. 

There  is  but  one  brief  statement,  as  far  as  is  known, 
in  which  Lincoln  made  a  direct  reference  to  his  progress 
up  the  river  by  steamboat  and  it  may  have  referred  to 
either  the  1828  or  the  1831  trip.  The  authority  for  the 
story  was  George  H.  Yeaman  of  Kentucky,  who  upon  a 
visit  to  the  White  House  recalled  the  following  incident. 
He  said: 

"Examining  a  large  military  map  hanging  against 
the  wall,  Mr.  Lincoln  approached  me  and  pointed  out 
where  the  Mississippi  river  once  made  a  horseshoe  bend, 
nearly  a  complete  circuit,  around  which  he  went  on  a 
flatboat  in  descending  the  river,  and  pointed  out  where 
the  river  broke  through  the  narrow  peninsula,  while  he 
was  at  New  Orleans,  making  a  new  channel  through 
which  the  pilot,  on  the  up  journey,  guided  the  steamer, 
where  it  was  dry  land  on  the  down  trip." 

James  Gentry,  brother  of  Allen  Gentry  with  whom 
Abraham  Lincoln  made  the  trip  in  1828,  states  that  both 
of  the  young  men  returned  from  New  Orleans  by  steam- 
boat as  "deck"  passengers.  This,  as  far  as  is  known,  was 
Abraham  Lincoln's  first  experience  for  any  long  run  on 
this  type  of  river  craft. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  the  exact  dates  on  which  this  first  flatboat  trip 
was  made,  although  Lincoln  was  supposed  to  have  gone 
to  work  constructing  the  boat  about  March  first.  We  do 
know  that  Allen  Gentry,  who  accompanied  Lincoln,  was 
married  to  Kate  Robey  at  Rockport  on  March  20,  1828, 
so  that  the  date  of  departure  must  have  been  some  time 
after  the  marriage. 

The  date  of  arrival  in  New  Orleans  is  also  unknown 
as  it  is  problematical  how  much  time  was  spent  by  the 
navigators  in  trading  along  the  sugar  coast.  Lamon,  on 
some  unknown  authority,  states  that  Lincoln  returned 
to  Indiana  in  June  which  is  a  somewhat  later  date  than 
is  generally  accepted. 

The  editor  of  Lincoln  Lore  has  made  a  careful  search 
in  New  Orleans  for  some  reference  to  the  arrival  there 
of  the  Rockport  flatboat  but  although  hundreds  of  these 
river  craft  are  listed  with  the  names  of  owners  and  the 
amount  of  produce  and  merchandise  on  board,  one  looks 
in  vain  for  the  name  of  Gentry  and  Lincoln. 

Assuming  that  they  were  in  New  Orleans  along  the 
last  of  April  and  were  at  that  time  seeking  passage 
home,  they  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  plenty 
of  boats  booked  for  Louisville  and  Cincinnati.  In  case 
they  were  ready  to  return  by  April  16,  they  would  have 
found  the  steamer,  Amazon,  ready  to  embark. 


A  newspaper  account  of  the  steamship,  Amazon, 
which  arrived  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  from  New  Orleans 
on  April  25,  1828,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  traffic  on  the 
Ohio  at  this  time.  This  news  item  is  excerpted  from 
the  Vincennes  Sun  of  that  period. 

"The  steamboat,  Amazon,  under  Capt.  Paul,  arrived 
in  Louisville  on  the  25th  inst.  from  New  Orleans  in  nine 
days  from  port  to  port  with  a  cargo  of  384  tons,  eighty- 
three  cabin  and  four  hundred  and  thirty-one  deck  pas- 
sengers The  Amazon  made  the  trip  from  Louisville  to 
New  Orleans  and  back  in  less  than  three  weeks.  Let  the 
Eastern  steamboats  beat  this  in  speed,  quantity  of  cargo 
or  in  number  of  passengers." 

The  newspapers  of  New  Orleans  give  a  good  picture 
of  the  city  as  it  must  have  appeared  at  the  time  of  Lin- 
coln's first  visit  and  of  special  interest  is  the  visualiza- 
tion of  the  harbor  craft  from  the  following  shipping  re- 
ports for  April  26,  1828:  Vessels  in  port:  Ships,  66- 
brigs,  85;  schooners,  30;  sloops,  6;  steamboats,  20. 

These  various  seagoing  vessels  were  bound  for  the  fol- 
lowing  points:  Liverpool;  Harve;  Bordeaux;  Hamburg; 
Gibraltar;  Aberdeen;  Bremen;  Laguna;  Vera  Cruz;  Rio 
Grande;  Philadelphia;  New  York;  Bristol,  R.  I.;  Boston- 
Baltimore;  Providence;  Portland;  and  Pensacola. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  fiat- 
boats  which  were  in  the  process  of  being  unloaded  while 
Lincoln  was  in  the  busy  port.  In  May,  the  newspaper  an- 
nounced that  thirty-nine  flatboats  had  arrived  from  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  in  one  day. 

The  names  of  boats,  names  of  captains,  destinations, 
and  dates  of  departure  for  steamboats  up  the  river  appear 
in  the  paper  of  April  26th:    Feliciana— Capt.  Voorhees, 

Louisville,   date   not   known;    Lady   of   the    Lake Capt. 

Kimball,  Louisville,  April  27;  The  New  York— Capt. 
Smith,  Cincinnati,  April  26;  Belle  Creole— Capt.  Perry, 
Louisville,  April  26;  Belvedere— Capt.  Morris,  Cincinnati, 
April  30. 

It  will  be  observed  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  point 
out  the  steamer  on  which  Lincoln  may  have  traveled  up 
the  river.   Among  other  Louisville  steamers  mal 
ular  trips  at  this  time  were  the  Montezuma,  Cap 
wardson;   Atlanta,  Capt.  Barlow;   Crusader,  Capt.  Jack- 
son; and  General  Wayne,  Capt.  Master. 

A  Louisville  newspaper  for  May  5,  1828,  stal 
the  steamboats  George  Washington,  General  Wa 
Daniel  Boone  had  just  arrived  in  port  from  New  Orleans 
and  delivered  a  big  store  of  goods  to  Isaac  Lyon,  a  large 
part  of  which  was  sold  by  auction.   The  merchai 
eluded  a  large  quantity  of  sugar,  brandy,  wine,  shaving 
soap,  Russian  cloth,  and  spices. 

Lincoln  must  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  trip  up  the 
Ohio  River  in  the  spring  of  1828,  and  possibly  some  day 
there  may  be  discovered  the  exact  date  on  which  he  em- 
barked and  the  name  of  the  steamship  on  which  he  made 
his  first  voyage  in  a  power  driven  craft. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  NEW  SALEM  AND  ENVIRONS 

Miller,  Joshua — Blacksmith  and  wag- 
on maker  of  New  Salem. 
Ferguson,  Alexander— The  village  cob-      Morris,  Philemon— Early  New  Salem 
bier.  tanner. 


The  very  commendable  program 
which  the  state  of  Illinois  has  been 
pursuing  with  respect  to  the  recon- 
struction of  New  Salem  has  created  a 
nation-wide  interest  in  this  community 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  lived  from 
1831  to  1837.  Replica's  of  most  of  the 
buildings  have  been  erected  and  the 
furnishings  of  many  of  the  original 
cabins  have  been  reclaimed. 

With  the  material  surroundings  of 
the  town  now  recreated,  the  personnel 
of  the  community  becomes  more  signi- 
ficant.   This  directory  of  New  Salem 
and  environs  is  in  no  wise  complete, 
but  it  does  attempt  to  list  most  of  the 
people  with  whom  Lincoln  frequently 
came  in  contact  and  who  in  some  way 
or  other  influenced  his  life. 
Abell,  Dr.  Bennett— An  early  New  Sa- 
lem physician. 
Abell,  Owens   (Mrs.  Bennett) — Sister 
of  Mary  Owens  with  whom  Lin- 
coln kept  company. 
Allen,    Dr.    John — Temperance    advo- 
cate who  influenced  Lincoln. 
Allen,  Col.  Robert— A  brother  of  Dr. 

John  Allen. 
Alley,      Nelson — Operated      Rutledge 

Tavern  from  1832  to  1834. 
Armstrong,  Hannah — Wife  of  "Jack" 
Armstrong  and  mother  of  "Duff" 
Armstrong. 
Armstrong,  John  ("Jack") — Wrestled 

with  Lincoln. 
Bale,  Hardin — Son  of  Jacob  who  op- 
erated ferry. 
Bale,  Jacob — Purchased  mill  in   1832 
which    Offut    had    operated    and 
where  Lincoln  had  worked. 
Berry,   Rev.   John   M. — An   early   re- 
ligious leader  of  New  Salem  and 
father  of  William  F.  Berry. 
Berry,  William  F. — Lincoln's  business 
partner    in    New    Salem    during 
1832  and  1833. 
Burner,  Isaac — Resident  of  New  Sa- 
lem as  early  as  1832. 
Camron,   John  M. — Joint   founder  of 
New  Salem  with  James  Rutledge. 
Camron,   Polly   Orndorff    (Mrs.   John 
M.) — Lincoln  boarded  with  these 
Camrons  in  1831. 
Chrisman,    Isaac— Storekeeper,    post- 
master at  New  Salem  in  1831. 
Chrisman,  St.  Clair— Brother  of  Isaac. 
Clark,  Henry— Had  a  fight  with  Ben 
Wilcox  in  which  Lincoln  was  his 
"second". 
Clark,  Charles  J.  F.— A  cobbler  and 
and  cabinet  maker  near  New  Sa- 
lem. 
Clary,     William      ("Bill")— Operated 

grocery  and  ferry. 
Duncan,  Dr.  Jason — Resident  of  New 
Salem  for  short  time. 


Ellis,  Abner  Y. — A  New  Salem  mer- 
chant for  whom  Lincoln  clerked. 
-The  village  cob- 


Ferguson,  John — Brother  of  the  cob- 
bler and  ferry  keeper. 

Godbey,  Russell — Lincoln  made  his 
first  survey  for  Godbey. 

Guliher,  Isaac — A  New  Salem  resident 
who  served  with  Lincoln  in  the 
Black  Hawk  War. 

Graham,  Mentor — Assisted  Lincoln  in 
education. 

Green,  Bowling — Justice  of  Peace  and 
political  leader.  Half  brother  of 
"Jack"  Armstrong. 

Green,  Nancy  Potter  (Mrs.  Bowling) 
— Befriended  Lincoln  during  New 
Salem  residence. 

Greene,  Felix — On  his  farm  was  lo- 
cated the  first  school  near  New 
Salem. 

Greene,  Lynn  M. — Brother  of  William. 

Greene,  William  G.,  Jr. — Owned  store 
purchased  by  Lincoln  &  Berry. 

Hemdon,  James — Cousin  of  William 
Herndon.  Opened  store  in  part- 
nership with  brother  J.  Rowan 
Herndon. 

Herndon,  J.  Rowan — Sold  store  part- 
nership to  Lincoln. 

Hill,  Parthena  Nance   (Mrs.  Samuel) 

Hill,  Samuel — Storekeeper  and  post- 
master at  New  Salem.  Partner  of 
of  McNeil. 

Johnson,  Robert — New  Salem's  wheel- 
right  and  cabinet  maker. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Robert; — Wife  of  the 
wheelright  and  a  religious  de- 
votee. 

Kelso,  John  (Jack)— The  village  phil- 
osopher who  contributed  to  Lin- 
coln's interest  in  literature. 

Kelso,  Mrs.  John  (Jack) — Lincoln 
boarded  with  her  for  a  short  time. 

Keltner,  Michael — Operated  the  Rut- 
ledge tavern  about  1834. 

Lukins,  Gregory — Brother  of  Peter. 

Lukins,  Peter — New  Salem  cobbler 
who  later  founded  Petersburg. 

McHenry,  Henry— A  Clary's  Grove 
friend  of  Lincoln  who  married 
Nancy  Armstrong,  sister  of 
"Jack." 

McNabb,  Babb — A  New  Salem  rousta- 
bout given  to  cock  fighting. 

McNeely,  Robert  —  Early  settler, 
brother  of  William. 

McNeely,  William— A  brick  layer  and 
plasterer. 

MacNamar,  (McNeil),  John — Partner 
of  Hill  and  engaged  to  Ann  Rut- 
ledge. 

Marsh,  Matthew — Wrote  letter 
franked  by  Lincoln. 


Offut,  Denton — Owner  of  mill  and 
store  where  Lincoln  clerked. 

Onstott,  Henry — The  New  Salem 
cooper. 

Onstott,  Susan  Smick  (Mrs.  Henry) — 
With  her  husband  operated  the 
Rutledge  Tavern  with  Lincoln  as 
a  boarder. 

Pantier,  James — Eccentric  religious 
critic  of  community. 

Potter  Edward  (Ned) — Owner  of  a 
famous  maple  grove. 

Potter,  Mrs.  Edward — Maker  of  ma- 
ple sugar.         ► 

Radford,  Reuben — Sold  his  grocery 
stock  to  Lincoln  and  Berry. 

Reavis,  Charles — Punished  by  Lincoln 
for  swearing  in  the  presence  of 
ladies. 

Regnier,  Dr.  Francis— Physician  in 
early  New  Salem  days,  then 
moved    to    Clary's    Grove. 

Richardson,  Allen — An  owner  of  the 
New  Salem  ferry  while  Lincoln 
lived  in  the  town. 

Rutledge,  Ann — Lincoln's  New  Salem 
sweetheart. 

Rutledge,  David — Ann's  brother.  Lin- 
coln his  surety  on  bond  in  1833. 

Rutledge,  James — Founder  of  New 
Salem.  Proprietor  of  Rutledge 
Tavern.    Father  of  Ann. 

Rutledge,  James  McGrady — Cousin  of 
Ann.  Helped  build  dam  at  New 
Salem. 

Rutledge,  Mary  Ann  Miller  (Mrs. 
James) — Mother  of  Ann. 

Short,  James — Bid  in  Lincoln's  sur- 
veying instruments. 

Sinco,  Henry — Saloon  keeper  of  New 
Salem  and  constable. 

Smoot,  Coleman — Loaned  Lincoln  mo- 
ney to  buy  clothes. 

Spears,  George — Asked  Lincoln  for 
receipt  for  postage  on  paper. 

Taylor,  John — Engaged  Lincoln  to 
survey  town  of  Petersburg. 

Trent,  Alexander — Purchased  Lincoln- 
Berry  store. 

Trent,  Martin  S. — Joined  with  brother 
in  purchase  of  Lincoln-Berry 
store. 

Vance,  John  C. — Loaned  Kirkham's 
grammar  to  Lincoln. 

Waddell,  Martin — Maker  of  hats  and 
caps  in  New  Salem. 

Warburton,  George — Put  up  second 
store  building  at  New  Salem. 

Watkins,  Thomas — Sold  Lincoln  a 
horse  on  credit. 

Whary,  David— Early  settler  of  New 
Salem. 
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LINCOLN'S  ASSOCIATES  IN  THE  BLACK  HAWK  WAR 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  enrolled  for 
service  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  at 
Richland,  Illinois,   on  April  21,   1832. 

The  personnel  of  the  three  com- 
panies of  men  with  whom  he  was  as- 
sociated and  the  time  he  served  in  each 
company  is  made  available  through 
copies  of  the  three  muster  rolls  which 
follow. 

CAPT.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S 
COMPANY 

Of  4th  Regiment  of  Mounted  Volun- 
teers, commanded  by  Brig.-Gen.  Sam- 
uel Whitesides.  Mustered  out  of  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  at  the  mouth 
of  Fox  River,  May  27,  1832. 
Name  and  Rank  Residence 

Captain 
Abraham  Lincoln  Sangamon  Co. 

First  Lieutenant 
Samuel  M.  Thompson     Sangamon  Co. 

Second  Lieutenant 
John  Brannon  Sangamon  Co. 

Sergeants 
John  Armstrong  Sangamon  Co. 

Tavner  B.  Anderson       Sangamon  Co. 
George  W.  Foster  Sangamon  Co. 

Obediah  Morgan  Sangamon  Co. 

Corporals 
Thomas  Comb  Sangamon  Co. 

John  Plasters  Sangamon  Co. 

William  F.  Berry  Sangamon  Co. 

Alexander  Trent  Sangamon  Co. 

Privates 
Alexander,  Urbin  Sangamon  Co. 

Armstrong,  Hugh  Sangamon  Co. 

Armstrong,  Pleasant      Sangamon  Co. 
Anderson,  Isaac 


Barnette,  Clardey 
Crete,  Valentine 
Cox,  Henry 
Cox,  Wm. 
Clemment,  James 
Clary,  Royal 
Cummins,  William 
Clary,  William 
Carman,  Merritt  M. 
Dutten,  Samuel 
Dobson,  Joseph 
Drake,  Nathan 
Erwin,  John 
Elmore,  Cyrus 
Elmore,  Travice 
Farmer,  Lewis  W. 
Foster,  William 
Green,  William 
Guliher,  Isaac 
Houghton,  John  H. 
Hadley,    Henry 
Holmier,  Joseph 
Hoheimer,  Wm. 
Heaverer,  Jacob 
Jones,  Richard 
Jones,  John 
Kirkpatrick,  Wm. 
King,  Allen 
Lamb,  Evan  T. 
Lane,  John  Y. 
Lane,  Richard 
Long,  Thomas 
Mathews,  Bordry 
Meeker,  Usil 


Sangamon  Co. 
Sangamon  Co. 
Sangamon  Co. 
Sangamon  Co. 
Sangamon  Co. 
Richland 
Sangamon  Co. 
Sangamon  Co. 
Sangamon  Co. 
Sangamon  Co. 
Sangamon  Co. 
Sangamon  Co. 
Beardstown 
Sangamon  Co. 
Sangamon  Co. 
Sangamon  Co. 
Sangamon  Co. 
Sangamon  Co. 
Sangamon  Co. 
Dixon's  Ferry 
Sangamon  Co. 
Sangamon  Co. 
Sangamon  Co. 
Sangamon  Co. 
Sangamon  Co. 
Sangamon  Co. 
Sangamon  Co. 
Sangamon  Co. 
Sangamon  Co. 
Sangamon  Co. 
Sangamon  Co. 
Sangamon  Co. 
Sangamon  Co. 
Sangamon  Co. 
Sangamon  Co. 


Mounce,  John  Sangamon  Co. 

Marshall,  Wm.  Sangamon  Co. 

Pierce,  Thomas  Sangamon  Co. 

Pierce,   Calvin  Sangamon  Co. 

Pierce,  Elijah  Sangamon  Co. 

Patter,  Royal  Sangamon  Co. 

Pantier,   David   M.  Sangamon  Co. 

Pierce,   Charles  Sangamon  Co. 

Plaster,  Michael  Sangamon  Co. 

Plunkett,  Robert  S.  Sangamon  Co. 

Rankin,  David  Sangamon  Co. 

Rutledge,  John  M.  Sangamon  Co. 

Rutledge,  David  Sangamon  Co. 

Sulivan,  Eph  Sangamon  Co. 

Sulivan,  Charles  Sangamon  Co. 

Simmons,  James  Sangamon  Co. 

Sprouce,  Wm.  T.  Sangamon  Co. 

Tebb,  Samuel  Sangamon  Co. 

Tibb,  Joseph  Sangamon  Co. 

Warburton,  George  Sangamon  Co. 

Yardley,  James  Sangamon  Co. 

CAPT.  ALEXANDER  WHITE'S 
COMPANY 

Of  Mounted  Volunteers,  called  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States  by 
the  order  of  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  and  served  from  May  26  to 
June  15,  1832. 

Name  and  Rank  (Residence 

Captain         not  given) 
Alexander   White 

First  Lieutenant 
Tolbert  Shipley 

Sergeants 
Ebenezer  Higgins 
John  Waggoner 
Ent.  Perkins 
John  O.  Smith 

Corporals 
Hugh  Wilson 
William  Wallace 
Amzi  Doolittle 

Privates 
Atherton,  John  R. 
Brewer,  Thomas 
Buchannan,  George 
Bradley,  Hezekiah  P. 
Cash,  William 
Clark,  Johnson,  Sr. 
Clark,  Johnson,  Jr. 
Compton,  Jacob 
Driskel,  Riley 
Franklin,  Wm.  E. 
Forrest,  John  M. 
Goodwin,  Samuel 
Hibbert,  Davidson 
Higgins,  William 
Higgerson,  Elisha 
Hickerson,  Wm.  D. 
Kenedy,  Mathase 
Lincoln,  Abraham 
Maffett,  John 
Middleton,  George 
Marfett,  James 
Moore,  Abraham 
McKee,  John 
Mutchler,  Benjamin 
Owens,  Joshua 
Owens,  Thomas  H. 
Perkins,  Wm.  G. 
Perkins,  Andrew  H. 
Sailors,  William 


(Residence 
not  given) 


Spillman,  Hezekiah 
Stephens,  Isaac 
Turner,  Andrew 
Thompson,  Daniel 
Willis,  James 
White,  Hugh 
White,  Edward 
Wilson,  James 
Wilson,  Thomas 

CAPT.  JACOB  M.  EARLEY'S 
COMPANY 

Of  Mounted  Volunteers,  Mustered 
out  of  the  service  of  the  United  States 
by  order  of  Brig-Gen.  Atkinson,  U.  S. 
Army,  on  White  Water  River  of  Rock 
River,  July  10,  1832. 
Name  and  Rank  Residence 

Captain 
Jacob  M.  Earley  Sangamon  Co. 

First  Lieutenant 
G.  W.  Glasscock  Sangamon  Co. 

Second    Lieutenant 
B.  D.  Rusk  Sangamon  Co. 

Sergeants 
Zachariah  Malugin         Sangamon  Co. 
Noah  Mason  Sangamon  Co. 

Jacob  Eby  Sangamon  Co. 

W.  M.  Neale  Sangamon  Co. 

Corporals 
R.  M.  Wyatt  Madison  Co. 

M.  H.  Brentz  Sangamon  Co. 

William  Crow  Sangamon  Co. 

Henry  Johnson  Fayette  Co. 

Privates 
Bailey,  David  Tazewell  Co. 

Baker,  John  Tazewell  Co. 

Brewer,  John  Sangamon  Co. 

Climon,  James  Vermilion  Co. 

Darrow,  Jesse  Sangamon  Co. 

Fanchier,  G.  B.  Coles  Co. 

Gilbert,  R.  J.  Coles  Co. 

Henry,  James  D.  Sangamon  Co. 

Hubbard,  G.  S.  Vermilion  Co. 

Harrison,  George  Vermilion  Co. 

Harrington,  John  Fayette  Co. 

Johnston,  John  D.  Coles  Co. 

Lincoln,  A.  Sangamon  Co. 

Loveless,  J.  R.  Sangamon  Co. 

Morris,  Achilles  Sangamon  Co. 

McJenkins,  Hugh  Tazewell  Co. 

Matheny,  L.  D.  Sangamon  Co. 

McCoy,  Joseph  Sangamon  Co. 

McGarey,  Hugh  Sangamon  Co. 

McGarey,  Harrison  Sangamon  Co. 
McRoberts,  Samuel  Vermilion  Co. 
Neal,  Samuel  O.  Sangamon  Co. 

Paul,  John  Sangamon  Co. 

Pickerel,  Wm.  S.  Sangamon  Co. 

Potts,  Wm.  L.  Sangamon  Co. 

Pickerel,  B.  F.  Sangamon  Co. 

Reed,  James  Morgan  Co. 

Stephenson,  John  L.  Sangamon  Co. 
Smith,  Adam  Sangamon  Co. 

Strawbridge,  Wm.  Sangamon  Co. 

Stout,  George  Sangamon  Co. 

Spencer,  Roswell  RTc  Island  Co. 

Stuart,  John  T.  Sangamon  Co. 

Warrick,  Montgom'y  Sangamon  Co. 
Warrick,  John  C.  Sangamon  Co. 

Rutledge,  James  Morgan  Co. 

Note. — William     Green     and     Thomas     Lone 
Berved  in   Lincoln's  company. 
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There  are  few  periods  in  Lincoln's 
life  which  have  been  so  open  to  con- 
troversy as  the  weeks  which  Lincoln 
spent  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  This 
fact  has  been  especially  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  identity  of  the  companies 
with  which  he  was  associated.  This 
copy  of  Lincoln  Lore,  continuing  the 
number  of  last  week,  attempts  to 
clarify  some  of  these  difficulties. 

It  would  appear  from  the  official 
reports  that  Lincoln  served  in  Capt. 
White's  company  from  May  26  to  June 
15,  but  the  fact  is  he  served  but  one 
day.  The  day  after  he  enlisted  in 
White's  company  he  evidently  with- 
drew and  joined  the  company  of  Cap- 
tain Elijah  lies,  as  his  time  of  service 
here  begins  on  May  27  and  continues 
to  June  16.  It  is  quite  evident  that  he 
could  not  have  been  serving  in  two 
companies  at  the  same  time. 

CAPT.  ELIJAH  ILES'  COMPANY 

Called  into  service  by  the  Governor 
of  Illinois  and  served  from  May  27  to 
June  16,  1832. 
Name  and  Rank  Residence 

Lieutenant   Colonel 

Henry,  James  D.  Sangamon  Co. 

Captain 
lies,  Elijah  Sangamon  Co. 

First  Lieutenant 
Harrison,  Jesse  W.         Sangamon  Co. 

Second    Lieutenant 
Roberts,  Henry  B.  Sangamon  Co. 

Sergeants 
Burch,  Benjamin  Sangamon  Co. 

Glasscock,  George  W.  Sangamon  Co. 
Malugen,  Zachariah  Sangamon  Co. 
Ward,  James  A.  Sangamon  Co. 

Corporals 
Darrow,  Jesse  Sangamon  Co. 

Diamond,  G.  W.  Fayette  Co. 

Foster,  G.  W.  Sangamon  Co. 

Trent,  Alexander  F.       Sangamon  Co. 

Adjutant 
Oliphant,  E.  P.  Sangamon  Co. 

Privates 
Alley,  James  Fayette  Co. 

Archer,  Michael  Sangamon  Co. 

Bell,  A.  W.  Macon  Co. 

Brannan,  John  Sangamon  Co. 

Brents,   Moses  Sangamon  Co. 

Churchill,  Lewis  Sangamon  Co. 

Cole,  Elbridge  Fayette  Co. 

Coventry,  John  Fayette  Co. 

Crow,  William  Sangamon  Co. 

Dewees,  Samuel  B.  Macon  Co. 

Dickinson,  David  Sangamon  Co. 

Earley,  Jacob  M.  Sangamon  Co. 

Bey,  Jacob  E.  Sangamon  Co. 

Esters,  Asta  Sangamon  Co. 


LINCOLN'S  ASSOCIATES  IN  THE  BLACK  HAWK  WAR 

(Continued) 

Sangamon  Co- 


Garret,  Joseph  F. 

Gateley,  John  J.  Sangamon  Co. 

Ginger,  Miles  Fayette  Co. 

Giali't,  John  Jo  Davies  Co. 

Hankins,  John  Fayette  Co. 

Hanks,  Joseph  Macon  Co. 

Harrington,  John  Fayette  Co. 

Hickerson,  G.  W.  Fayette  Co. 

Johnson,  Henry  Fayette  Co. 

Kendall,  John  J.  Sangamon  Co. 

Keys,  John  Sangamon  Co. 

Kirkpatrick,   John  Sangamon  Co. 

Kirkpatrick,  William  Sangamon  Co. 
Lane,  Jacob  Macon  Co. 

Letcher,  John  No  county 

Lincoln,   Abrahm  Sangamon  Co. 

Long,  Thomas  Sangamon  Co. 

McAlister,  Wm.  Sangamon  Co. 

McAlister,  John  Sangamon  Co. 

McCoy,  Joseph  Sangamon  Co. 

McJenkins,   Hugh  Tazewell  Co. 

Malugen,  Samuel  Sangamon  Co. 

Manley,  John  Macon  Co. 

Mason,  Noah  Sangamon  Co. 

Matheny,  Lorenzo  D.  Sangamon  Co. 
Morris,   Achilles  Sangamon  Co. 

Neale,  Winston  M.  Sangamon  Co. 
O'Neil,  Samuel  Sangamon  Co. 

Patterson,  Joseph  Fayette  Co. 

Paul,  John  Tazewell  Co. 

Pickerell,  William  S.  Sangamon  Co. 
Pierce,  Thomas  Sangamon  Co. 

Potts,  William  L.  Sangamon  Co. 

Querry,  James  Macon  Co. 

Reid,  James  F.  Sangamon  Co. 

Rusk,  Benjamin  Sangamon  Co. 

Rutledge,  James  Morgan  Co. 

Rutledge,  John  B.  Sangamon  Co. 
Saunders,  Presley  A.  Sangamon  Co. 
Shirley,  John  Fayette  Co. 

Stuart,  John  T.  Sangamon  Co. 

Taulgee,  Isaac  Fayette  Co. 

Ward,  James  M.  Sangamon  Co. 

Welch,  Jefferson  Sangamon  Co. 

Wright,  John  D.  Macon  Co. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  as 
to  the  acreage  and  location  of  the 
land  which  Lincoln  received  for  his 
Black  Hawk  War  service.  An  article 
prepared  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Pratt  on  the 
administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
estate  reveals  that  the  inventory  list- 
ed "forty  acres  in  Tama  County,  Iowa, 
acquired  in  1854  under  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress of  1850  providing  bounties  to 
participants  in  the  Black  Hawk  War" 
also  "patent  to  120  acres  more  for 
services  in  the  same  war  was  issued 
to  him  in  1860.  This  land  Lincoln  lo- 
cated in  Crawford  County,  Iowa,  six 
miles  northwest  of  Denison,  the  county 
seat." 

A  document  referring  to  the  last 
tract  is  herewith  submitted. 

"The  United  States  Of  America. 
"To  All  Whom  These  Presents  Shall 
Come,  Greeting: 


"Whereas,  In  pursuance  of  the  Act 
of  Congress,  approved  March  3,  1855, 
entitled  An  Act,  hi  addition  to  certain 
Acts,  Granting  Bounty  Land  to  cer- 
tain officers  and  soldiers  who  have 
been  engaged  in  the  military  services 
of  the  United  States,  There  has  been 
deposited  in  the  General  Land  Office, 
Warrant  No.  68645,  for  120  acres  of 
land  in  favor  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Captain  Illinois  Militia,  Black  Hawk 
War,  with  evidence  that  the  same  has 
been  duly  located  upon  the  east  half 
of  the  northeast  quarter,  and  north- 
west quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter 
of  section  eighteen,  in  Township  eigh- 
ty-four, north  of  Range  thirty-nine 
west,  in  the  district  of  Lands  subject 
to  sale  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  con- 
taining one  hundred  and  twenty-acres, 
according  to  the  official  plat  of  the 
survey  of  the  said  land  returned  to 
the  General  Land  Office  by  the  Sur- 
veyor General,  the  said  tract  having 
been  located  by  the  said  Abraham  Lin- 
coln .  .  ." 

"In  Testimony,  whereof,  I,  James 
Buchanan,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  have  caused  these 
Letters  to  be  made  Patent,  and  the 
seal  of  the  General  Land  Office  to  be 
hereto  affixed. 

"(Seal) 

"Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  City 
of  Washington,  the  tenth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One 
Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Sixty, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  the  Eighty-fifth. 

"By  the  President:  James  Buchanan. 

"By  J.  B.  Leonard,  Sec. 

"G.  W.  Granger,  Recorder  of  the 
General  Land  Office. 

"Recorded  vol.  468,  page  53." 

How  closely  Lincoln  was  associated 
with  Zachary  Taylor,  Jefferson  Davis, 
and  Robert  Anderson  while  he  was 
serving  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  is  a 
question  which  has  often  been  dis- 
cussed. With  reference  to  the  contact 
between  Lincoln  and  Anderson,  Lin- 
coln, himself,  had  made  testimony  that 
it  was  Anderson  as  a  young  lieutenant 
who  mustered  him  into  service. 

Mrs.  Davis,  in  her  memoir  of  her 
husband,  states  that  Jefferson  Davis 
as  a  young  lieutenant,  administered 
the  oath  to  Lincoln  when  he  enlisted. 
This  statement  is  not  so  well  con- 
firmed but  it  does  seem  that  if  Lincoln 
would  remember  Anderson  he  would 
not  forget  Jefferson  Davis.  While  it 
is  known  that  Lieutenant  Jefferson 
Davis  did  administer  the  oath  to  some 
recruits,  it  apparently  lacks  confirma- 
tion that  Lincoln  was  one  of  them. 
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THE  LINCOLNS  AND  THE  METHODIST  CLERGY 


Carlisle  once  said,  "The  religion  of 
a  man  is  the  chief  fact  concerning 
him."  If  this  be  true  it  is  quite  im- 
portant to  observe  the  contacts  of  the 
Lincoln  family  with  ministers  of  var- 
ious faiths.  The  Methodist  Church 
presents  an  interesting  and  impres- 
sive group  of  clergymen  who  greatly 
influenced  Lincoln  directly  and  indi- 
rectly; Benjamin  Ogden,  Jesse  Head, 
George  L.  Rogers,  Peter  Cartright, 
and  Matthew  Simpson. 

Jesse  Head 

In  the  community  where  Thoma:s 
Lincoln  grew  to  manhood  and  where 
Nancy  Hanks  was  living  in  the  home 
of  her  Uncle  Richard  Berry,  there  also 
resided  a  preacher  of  the  Methodist 
faith  by  the  name  of  Jesse  Head.  He 
was  born  in  Frederick  County,  Mary- 
land, on  June  10,  1768,  and  as  early  as 
1797  he  had  arrived  in  Kentucky. 

The  Washington  County  Court  on 
February  7,  1803,  authorized  him  to 
"solemnize  the  rites  of  matrimony" 
and  three  years  later  on  June  12,  he 
served  as  officiating  clergyman  at  the 
wedding  of  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy 
Hanks,  two  young  people  whom  he  had 
known  personally  for  many  years.  The 
duly  recorded  certificate  of  the  mar- 
riage he  performed  for  the  future  par- 
ents of  Abraham  Lincoln  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  clerk's  office  of  the 
Washington  County,  Kentucky,  court- 
house. 

Benjamin  Ogden 

"The  First  Western  Cavalier"  is  the 
title  given  to  Benjamin  Ogden  by 
Redford,  a  Methodist  historian  of  note 
who  wrote,  "His  name  was  the  syno- 
nym of  courage  and  suffering.  He  had 
alone  traversed  the  wilds,  swum  its 
rivers  and  encountered  difficulty  and 
danger."  In  1786,  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-two, Ogden  was  the  only  preacher 
in  Kentucky  named  in  the  mmutes  of 
the  Methodist  Church. 

After  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy 
Hanks  were  married  by  Jesse  Head  in 
Washington  County  they  moved  im- 
mediately to  Elizabethtown  where 
Thomas  Lincoln  had  already  been 
closely  associated  with  Ben  Ogden  who 
had  been  living  in  Elizabethtown  for 
many  years.  Like  most  of  the  early 
ministers,  he  supplemented  his  relig- 
ious work  with  manual  labor.  Ogden 
followed  the  occupation  of  cabinet 
maker.  Thomas  Lincoln  was  closely 
associated  with  him  as  their  names  ap- 
pear together  on  many  documents.  As 
early  as  the  year  1800,  Ogden  was  in 
Elizabethtown  and  for  the  next  few 
years  joined  more  young  people  in 
matrimony  than  any  of  the  ministers 
in  the  county.   On  March  13,  1806,  he 


officiated  at  the  wedding  of  Daniel 
Johnston  and  Sarah  Bush.  Sarah 
Bush  Johnston  later  became  the  step- 
mother of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

George  L.  Rogers 

The  marriage  of  Thomas  Lincoln  to 
his  second  wife,  the  widow  Sarah 
Bush  Johnston,  was  solemnized  on  De- 
cember 2,  1819,  in  Elizabethtown,  Ken- 
tucky, by  Rev.  George  L.  Rogers.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  on  both  oc- 
casions when  a  marriage  was  antici- 
pated by  Sarah,  she  sought  out  a 
Methodist  clergyman  to  perform  the 
ceremony,  indicating  that  she  was 
closely  associated  with  this  church 
body  if  not  affiliated  with  it. 

Rogers  was  born  in  Farquier  Coun- 
ty, Virginia,  on  April  30,  1793.  After 
migrating  to  Kentucky  he  was  or- 
dained a  Deacon  by  Marcus  Lindsey 
and  an  elder  by  Bishop  Soule.  He  pro- 
duced credentials  of  his  ordination  on 
February  2,  1819,  which  gave  him 
the  authority  to  "celebrate  the  rites 
of  matrimony"  and  that  same  year  of- 
ficiated at  the  Lincoln-Johnston  wed- 
ding. Rogers  was  termed  a  local 
preacher  and  followed  the  trade  of 
wheelwright  and  chair  maker.  He 
lived  to  be  ninety-nine  years  of  age. 

Peter  Cartright 

No  name  among  Lincoln's  early  po- 
litical opponents  has  become  more  fa- 
miliar than  that  of  Peter  Cartright. 
He  was  probably  known  to  Lincoln's 
father  and  mother  as  he  preached  for 
a  while  in  Washington  County,  Ken- 
tucky in  1805,  as  is  evident  from  this 
record  which  appears  on  the  county 
order  book  of  that  year. 

"On  the  motion  of  Peter  Cartright, 
a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  he  having  made  oath  and 
with  Samuel  Poter  and  Jesse  Head, 
his  security  executed  and  acknow- 
ledged bond  as  the  law  directs  a  tes- 
timonial is  granted  him  to  solemnize 
the  rites  of  marriage." 

Lincoln  first  encountered  the  Metho- 
dist circuit  rider  when  they  were  both 
candidates  for  the  Legislature  from 
Sangamon  County  in  1832.  This  time 
Cartright  was  one  of  the  four  success- 
ful candidates  while  Lincoln  failed  to 
place  among  the  four  men  to  be  elect- 
ed. It  was  in  1846,  however,  when  the 
real  battle  for  political  supremacy 
was  waged  between  Lincoln  and  Cart- 
right, this  time  Lincoln  being  the  suc- 
cessful candidate.  This  interesting 
contest  has  been  kept  alive  in  the 
memories  of  the  people  by  the  tradi- 
tional story  which  claims  that  during 
the  Congressional  race  Lincoln  at- 
tended a  religious  meeting  in  which 
Cartright,    the    minister,    asked    how 


many  wanted  to  go  to  heaven.  Lin- 
coln not  replying  in  the  affirmative, 
Cartright  asked  him  where  he  wanted 
to  go.  "To  Congress,"  Lincoln  ans- 
wered. 

Methodist  Ministers  Committee 

While  Lincoln  was  personally  ac- 
quainted witli  several  Methodist  cler- 
gymen he  was  on  one  occasion  visited 
by  a  committee  of  Methodist  minis- 
ters from  a  conference  assembled  in 
Philadelphia.  To  their  address  of  as- 
surance of  the  unfaltering  support  of 
Methodists,  Lincoln  replied: 
"Gentlemen. 

"In  response  to  your  address,  allow 
me  to  attest  the  accuracy  of  its  his- 
torical statements;  indorse  the  senti- 
ments it  expresses;  and  thank  you,  in 
the  nation's  name  for  the  sure  promise 
it  gives. 

"Nobly  sustained  as  the  government 
has  been  by  all  the  churches,  I  would 
utter  nothing  which  might,  in  the 
least,  appear  invidious  against  any. 
Yet,  without  this,  it  may  fairly  be 
said  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  not  less  devoted  than  the  best, 
is  by  its  greater  numbers,  the  most 
important  of  all.  It  is  no  fault  in 
others  that  the  Methodist  Church 
sends  more  soldiers  to  the  field,  more 
nurses  to  the  hospital,  and  more 
prayers  to  Heaven  than  any.  God  bless 
the  Methodist  Church — bless  all  the 
churches— and  blessed  be  God,  who,  in 
this  our  great  trial,  giveth  us  the 
churches. 

"A.  Lincoln" 

Matthew  Simpson 

The  most  distinguished  of  all  the 
Methodist  clergymen  with  whom  Lin- 
coln came  in  contact  was  Bishop  Simp- 
son. His  acquaintance  with  the  Presi- 
dent began  in  Illinois  and  he  was  a 
frequent  visitor  at  the  White  House 
during  the  war.  On  occasions  Bishop 
Simpson  was  called  into  conferences 
with  the  President  and  at  the  opening 
of  the  Sanitary  Fair  in  Philadelphia, 
President  Lincoln  requested  that  the 
Bishop  represent  him  and  give  the 
opening  address. 

Bishop  Simpson  delivered  the  clos- 
ing eulogy  of  a  long  series  of  tributes 
which  had  been  paid  to  the  departed 
Lincoln.  He  seems  to  have  been  se- 
lected for  this  office  as  America's  out- 
standing clergyman  who  was  closely 
associated  with  the  President.  The 
closing  words  of  Bishop  Simpson's  fu- 
neral oration  over  the  body  of  Lincoln 
follow: 

"We  crown  thee  as  our  martyr,  and 
Humanity  enthrones  thee  as  her  tri- 
umphant son.  Hero,  martyr,  friend, 
farewell." 
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A  JUNE  MEMORIAL  DAY 


A  strange  series  of  coincidences  oc- 
curred during  the  interval  between 
Lincoln's  assassination  and  the  me- 
morial programs  arranged,  especial- 
ly with  respect  to  significant  anni- 
versary dates. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  assas- 
sination occurred  on  Good  Friday.  The 
churches  on  Easter  Sunday  revealed  in 
vivid  contrast  to  the  joyous  festival 
anticipated,  groups  of  weeping  people. 
The  day  was  called  the  saddest  Easter 
of  our  history. 

Upon  the  inauguration  of  Andrew 
Johnston,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
request  the  various  religious  bodies  to 
gather  on  April  19,  to  observe  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  the  obsequies 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  This  day  fell  on 
Patriots  Day,  the  anniversary  of  the 
beginning  of  hostilities  for  American 
Liberty  in  1776. 

Later  in  preparing  a  proclamation 
for  fasting  and  prayers  in  commem- 
oration of  Lincoln's  death,  Thursday, 
May  25  was  selected.  It  was  after- 
wards discovered,  however,  that  this 
was  Ascension  Day  in  the  church,  so 
a  postponement  became  necessary  and 
June  1st  was  finally  chosen  as  an  ap- 
propriate day.  Without  doubt,  the  se- 
lection of  this  day  had  some  influence 
on  determining  the  time  of  our  na- 
tional Memorial  Day  which  falls  but 
two  days  earlier. 

There  will  be  exhibited  in  this  is- 
sue of  Lincoln  Lore,  official  documents 
leading  up  to  the  observance  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  Day  in  1865,  which 
occurred  on  June  1. 

Exhibit  No.  1. 

Funeral  Announcement 

The  undersigned  is  directed  to  an- 
nounce that  the  funeral  ceremonies 
of  the  lamented  Chief  Magistrate  will 
take  place  at  the  Executive  Mansion, 
in  this  city,  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
Wednesday,  the  nineteenth  inst.  The 
various  religious  denominations 
throughout  the  country  are  invited  to 
meet  in  their  respective  places  of 
worship  at  the  time,  for  the  purpose 
of  solemnizing  the  occasion  by  appro- 
priate  ceremonies. 

W.  Hunter 

Acting  Secretary  of  State 
Washington,  April  17,  1865. 


Exhibit  No.  2 

Proclamation  by  the  President 
A  Day  of  Fasting  and  Prayer 

The  25th  Day  of  May  Appointed 

Whereas,  By  my  direction,  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  State,  in  a  notice  to 
the  public  on  the  17th  of  April,  re- 
quested the  various  religious  denom- 
inations to  assemble  on  the  19th  of 
April,  on  the  occasion  of  the  obsequies 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  late  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  observe 
the  same  with  appropriate  ceremonies; 
and 

Whereas,  Our  country  has  become 
one  great  house  of  mourning,  where 
the  head  of  the  family  has  been  taken 
away;  and  believing  that  a  special  pe- 
riod should  be  assigned  for  again 
humbling  ourselves  before  Almighty 
God,  in  order  that  the  bereavement 
may  be  sanctified  to  the  nation;  now, 
therefore,  in  order  to  mitigate  that 
grief  on  earth  which  can  only  be  as- 
suaged by  communion  with  the  Father 
in  Heaven,  and  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  communicated  to  me 
by  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  Na- 
tional Capital,  I  Andrew  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  do 
hereby  appoint  Thursday,  the  25th  day 
of  May,  next,  to  be  observed  wherever 
in  the  United  States  the  flag  of  the 
country  may  be  respected,  as  a  day  of 
humiliation  and  mourning,  and  I  rec- 
ommend my  fellow  citizens  then  to 
assemble  in  their  respective  places  of 
worship,  there  to  unite  in  solemn  ser- 
vice to  Almighty  God  in  memory  of 
the  good  man  who  has  been  removed, 
so  that  all  shall  be  occupied  at  the 
same  time  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
virtues,  and  sorrow  for  his  sudden  and 
violent  end. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereun- 
to set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington, 
the  25th  day  of  April,  in  the  Year  of 
Our  Lord,  1865,  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  89th. 

Andrew  Johnson. 

Exhibit  No.  3 

Proclamation  Date  Revision 

Whereas,  By  my  proclamation  of 
the  25th  instant,  Thursday,  the  25  th 
day  of  May,  was  recommended  as  :i 
day  of  special  humiliation  and  prayer 
in  consequence  of  the  assassination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  late  President  of 
the  United  States,  but  whereas  my  at- 
tention  has   been   called   to   the  fact 


that  the  day  aforesaid  is  sacred  to 
large  numbers  of  Christians  as  one  of 
rejoicing  for  the  ascension  of  the 
Saviour:  now,  therefore,  be  it  known 
that  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of 
the  United  States,  do  hereby  suggest 
that  the  religious  service  recommend- 
ed as  aforesaid  should  be  postponed 
until  Thursday,  the  first  day  of  June 
next. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  here- 
unto set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington, 
this  29th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1865,  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  eighty-ninth. 

Andrew  Johnson. 

Harper's  Weekly  Tribute 

A  double  page  memorial  drawing  by 
Thomas  Nast  was  used  by  Harper's 
Weekly  in  commemoration  of  this 
June  Memorial  Day.  A  description  of 
it  appearing  in  the  issue  of  June  10, 
1867,  follows: 

"Death  and  Victory" 
"The  first  day  of  June  was  ob- 
served as  a  day  of  humiliation  and 
prayer,  in  memory  of  the  martyred 
President.  In  the  midst  of  triumph 
Death,  reigns.  In  the  hour  of  jubilee 
our  hearts  bow  before  the  remem- 
brance that  the  death  of  the  young 
and  old,  the  good  and  the  true,  has 
secured  the  victory.  This  is  evidently 
the  thought  which  Mr.  Nast  has  ex- 
pressed in  the  large  picture  of  this 
Number  of  the  Weekly. 

"Death  sits  awful  upon  his  throne, 
while  Victory  kneels  before  him,  the 
sword  falling  from  his  hands  and  the 
laurel  laid  away  from  his  brow.  The 
consciousness  of  his  power  has  just 
been  brought  home  to  the  family 
which  reads  the  appalling  news  of  the 
15th  of  April,  and  to  the  emancipated 
slaves  who  hear  that  the  King  of  Ter- 
rors has  struck  their  earthly  saviour. 
In  a  city  street,  below,  the  news  of 
the  great  victory  exalts  every  heart; 
but  immediately,  in  the  correspondiiiR 
sketch,  Death  touches  those  hearts 
with  startling  sorrow.  Death  also 
binds  in  sympathy  America  and  other 
lands. 

"So  grim  he  seemed  on  that  fatal 
Saturday  six  weeks  ago.  So  over  our 
sunny  festival  the  cold  shadow  fell. 
But  to-day,  that  the  moment  of  sor- 
row has  passed  and  the  bereavement 
has  only  strengthened  and  sobered  us, 
let  victory  raise  his  head,  resume  his 
laurels,  and  say,  in  perfect  faith: 
'Death,  where  is  thy  sting?  Grave, 
where  is  thy  victory?'  " 
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NEAR  KINSMEN  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


There  is  continually  appearing  in 
the  press,  notes  referring  to  individ- 
uals that  are  said  to  be  related  to 
Abraham  Lincoln.  An  attempt  to  list 
the  near  kinsmen  of  the  President 
through  which  relationship  of  more 
distant  family  contacts  may  be  traced 
is  here  attempted.  The  Hanks  rela- 
tives are  named  on  the  assumption 
that  Lincoln's  mother  was  the  only 
child  of  James  Hanks,  a  son  of  Joseph 
and  Nancy  Hanks,  and  Lucy  Shipley 
Hanks,  a  daughter  of  Robert  and 
Sarah  Shipley. 

Grandparents 

Lincoln,  Abraham  1744-1786 

Son   of  John   and   Rebecca   Morris 

Lincoln 
Lincoln  (Bersheba) 

Daughter  of  (Alexander  Herring) 
Hanks,  (James) 

Son  of  Joseph  and  Nancy  Hanks 
Hanks,  Lucy  Shipley  (1765)-(1825) 

Daughter    of    Robert    and    Sarah 

Shipley 

Parents 
Lincoln,  Thomas  1776-1851 

Son   of   Abraham    and    (Bersheba) 

Lincoln 
Lincoln,  Nancy  Hanks   ?-1818 

Daughter    of    (James)    and    Lucy 

Shipley  Hanks 

Brother  and  Sister 
Lincoln,  Sarah  1807-1828 

Married  Aaron   Grigsby   but  there 

were  no  descendants 
Lincoln,  Thomas  (1811)-(1813) 

Died  in  infancy 

Wife 

Lincoln,  Ma>-y  Todd  1818-1882 

Daughter   of   Robert    S.    and   Eliza 
Parker  Todd 

Children 

Lincoln,  Robert  Todd  1843-1926 

Lincoln,  Edward  Baker  1846-1850 

Lincoln,  William  Wallace  1850-1862 

Lincoln,  Thomas  (Tad)  1853-1871 
Daughter-in-law 

Lincoln,  Mary  Harlan 

Daughter  of  James  and  Ann  Har- 
lan. 

Grandchildren 

Isham,  Mary  Lincoln  1869- 

Daughter  of  Robert  and  Mary  Har- 
lan Lincoln 

Lincoln,  Abraham  1873-1890 

Son   of   Robert   and   Mary   Harlan 
Lincoln 

Randolph,  Jessie  Lincoln   (Beckwith) 
(Johnston)   1875- 
Daughter  of  Robert  and  Mary  Har- 
lan Lincoln 

Great-grandchildren 

Isham,  Lincoln  1892- 

Son   of   Charles   and   Mary   Harlan 
Lincoln 

Beckwith,  Mary  Lincoln  1898- 
Daughter  of  Warren  and  Jessie  Lin- 
coln Beckwith 


Beckwith,  Robert  Lincoln  1904- 

Son  of  Warren  and  Jessie  Lincoln 
Beckwith 

Uncles  and  Aunts 

Lincoln,  Mordecai  1771-1830 

Son  of  Abraham  and  (Bersheba 
Herring)  Lincoln 

Lincoln,  Mary  Mudd   ?-1859 

Daughter  of  Luke  and  (?)  Mudd 

Lincoln,  Josiah  1773-1835 

Son  of  Abraham  and  (Bersheba 
Herring)  Lincoln 

Lincoln,  Catherine  Barlow 

Daughter  of  Christopher  and  Bar- 
bara Barlow 

Crume,  Ralph,  1750- ? 

Son  of  Philip  and  Margaret  Weath- 
ers 

Crume,  Mary  Lincoln  (1775)-? 
Daughter   of   Abraham   and    (Ber- 
sheba Herring)  Lincoln 

Brumfield,  William  1778-1858 

Son  of  James  and  Joanna  Brumfield 

Brumfield,     Ann      (Nancy)      Lincoln 
Brumfield  1780-1845 
Daughter    of    Abraham    and    Ber- 
sheba (Herring)  Lincoln 

First  Cousins 

(Children  of  Mordecai  and 
Mary  Lincoln) 

Lincoln,  Abraham  1819- (1852) 

Married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Hezekiah  Mudd 

Lincoln,  James  Bradford  (1802) -1837 
Married  Frances,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam and  Frances  (Childers)  Day 

Lincoln,  Mordecai  1804-1867 
Unmarried 

Mudd,  Elizabeth  Lincoln  1792-1858 
Married   Benjamin,   son   of   Charles 
Mudd 

Knisley,  Mary  Rowena  Lincoln 
Married  George  Knisley 

Neighbors,  Martha  Lincoln 

Married  Washington  Neighbors 

(Children  of  Josiah  and 

Katherine  Lincoln) 

Crutchfield,  Barbara  Lincoln  (1802)-? 
Married  John  Crutchfield 

Lincoln,  Thomas  1806-1849 

Married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Benja- 
min and  Mary  (Bullington)  Weath- 
ers 

Denton,  Elizabeth  Lincoln  (1809)-? 
Married  Isom  Denton 

Briscoe,  Nancy  Lincoln  1810-1842 
Married  John  Briscoe 

Lincoln,  Jacob  1815-  ? 
Married  Martha  Gibbs 

Sullenger,  Katherine  Lincoln  1817- ? 

(Children  of  William  and 

Nancy  Brumfield) 

Crume,  Mary  Brumfield  1803-1845 
Married  Ralph  L.  Crume 

Nail,  Elizabeth  Brumfield  1804 

Married  William  P.,  son  of  John 
and  Rebekah  Slack  Nail 

Alston,  Lucretia  Brumfield 

Married  John  Alston 


Brumfield,  Susan 

Unmarried 
(Children  of  Ralph  and  Mary 
Lincoln  Crume) 
Hasty,  Sarah  Crume 

Married  James  Hasty 
Crume,  William 

Married  Louella  Jones 
(Names  of  other  Crume  children  not 

known) 

Father-in-law 
Todd,  Robert  Smith  1791-1849 

Married  (1)  Eliza  Ami  Parker  who 

died   before   her   daughter   married 

Lincoln.     (2)    Elizabeth  Humphries 

KINSMEN  THROUGH  MARRIAGES 
Stepmother 

Lincoln,  Sarah  Bush  (Johnston)  1788- 

1869 

Second  wife  of  Thomas  Lincoln 
Stepbrother 
Johnston,  John  D.  1815- 
Stepsisters 
Hanks,  Elizabeth  Johnston  1807- 

Married  Dennis  Hanks 
Hall,  Matilda  Johnston  1811- 

Married  Squire  Hall 

Brother-in-law 
Grigsby,  Aaron  1801-1831 

Married  Sarah  Lincoln 

Brothers-in-law  and  Sisters-in-law 
(Related  through  ivife's  own  brothers 

and  sisters) 
Todd,  Levi 
Todd,  Lousia 
Todd,  Dr.  George  R.  C. 

Name  of  wife  not  known 
Edwards,  Ninnian  Wirt 
Edwards,  Elizabeth  Todd 
Wallace,  Dr.  William 
Wallace,  Frances  Todd 
Smith,  C.  M. 
Smith,  Ann  Todd 
(Related  through  ivife's  half  brothers 

and  sisters) 
Todd,  Samuel  (not  married) 
Todd,  David 

Todd,  (nee  Mrs.  Williamson) 
Todd,  Alexander  (not  married) 
Kellogg,  Charles 
Kellogg,  Margaret  Todd 
White,  Capt.  Clement 
White,  Martha  Todd 
Helm,  Gen.  Ben  Hardin 
Helm,  Emilie  Todd 
Dawson,  Gen.  N.  H.  R. 
Dawson,  Elodie  Todd 
Herr,  W.  W. 
Herr,  Katherine  Todd 

Nephews  and  Nieces 

Lack  of  space  will  not  permit  the 
listing  of  the  nephews  and  nieces  of 
Lincoln  which  would  include  the  chil- 
dren of  Mary  Todd's  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. Abraham  Lincoln's  sister  who 
married  Aaron  Grigsby  had  no  chil- 
dren. 
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THE  RELATIVES  OF  LINCOLN'S  MOTHER 


The  names  of  the  relatives  of  Lin- 
coln's mother  appearing  in  this  bulle- 
tin are  listed  on  the  assumption  that 
Nancy  Hanks  was  the  only  child  of 
James  and  Lucy  Shipley  Hanks. 

Parents 

Hanks,  (James)   Died  before  1790 

Son  of  Joseph  and  Nancy  Hanks 
Hanks,  Lucy  Shipley  (1765-1825) 

Daughter    of    Robert    and    Sarah 

Shipley 

Step  Father 
Sparrow,  Henry  1765-1841 

Half   brothers   and   sisters 
(Childreyi  of  Henry  and  Lucy 
Sparrow) 
Sparrow,  James 

Married   (1)   Parthenia  Vanderven- 

try  (2)  Nancy  Hineman 
Sparrow,  Thomas 

Married  (1)  Sally  Smith  (2)  Mary 

Smith 
Sparrow,  Henry  1802-1881 

Married  Ailsy  Smith  1805-1895 
Sparrow,   George 

Married  Susan  Ingram 
Franklin,  Elizabeth  Sparrow 

Married  Claiborn  Franklin 
Campbell,  Lucinda  or  "Lucy,"  Sparrow 

Married  James  Campbell 
Ingram,  Margaret  or  "Peggy"  Spar- 
row 

Married  William  Ingram 
Whitehouse,  Mary  or  "Polly"  Sparrow 

Married  Benjamin  Whitehouse 

Uncles  and  Aunts,  Maternal  Line 
Shipley,    Robert,   Jr. 

Son  of  Robert  and  Sarah  Shipley. 
Shipley,  Rachel 

Daughter  of  Michael  and  7  Prewitt. 
Berry,  Richard,  Sr. 
Berry,  Rachel  Shipley 

Daughter    of    Robert    and    Sarah 

Shipley 
Mitchell,  Robert 

Son  of  Daniel  and  Mary  Mitchell 
Mitchell,  Naomi  Shipley  (1748-?) 

Daughter    of    Robert    and    Rachel 

Shipley. 
Shipley,  George 

Son  of  Robert  and  Rachel  Shipley 
Shipley,       ?  ,      „ 

Daughter     of     (Michael)     and      .' 

Prewitt 
McCord,  David   (1744) -(1816) 
McCord,  Ann  Shipley  (1740) -(1828) 

Daughter    of    Robert    and     Sarah 

Shipley 
Sloan,  Robert 
Sloan,  Margaret  Shipley 

Daughter    of    Robert    and     Sarah 

Shipley 

Married    second    husband,    Mathew 

Armstrong 

Uncles  and  Aunts,  Paternal  Line 
Hanks,  Thomas 

Son  of  Joseph  and  Nancy  Hanks 


Hanks,  Joshua 

Son  of  Joseph  and  Nancy  Hanks 
Hanks,  William 

Son  of  Joseph  and  Nancy  Hanks 
Hanks,  Elizabeth  Hall 

The     mother     married     (2)     Caleb 

Hazel 
Sparrow,  Thomas  7-1818 

Son  of  James  W.  and  Mary  Spar- 
row 
Sparrow,  Elizabeth  Hanks  7-1818 

Daughter    of    Joseph    and    Nancy 

Hanks 
Friend,  Jesse 

Son  of  Isaac  Friend 
Friend,  Mary  (Polly)  Hanks 

Daughter    of    Joseph    and    Nancy 

Hanks 
Hall,  Levi 

Brother  of  Elizabeth  Hall  Hanks 
Hall,  Nancy  Hanks 

Daughter    of    Joseph    and    Nancy 

Hanks 
Hanks,  Charles 

Son  of  Joseph  and  Nancy  Hanks 
Hanks,  Joseph  1781-1856 

Son  of  Joseph  and  Nancy  Hanks 
Hanks,  Mary  Young  7-1872 

Daughter    of    John    and    Susanna 

Young 

Cousins,  Maternal  Line 

(Children     of    Richard    and     Rachel 

Berry) 
Brumfield,  Joanna  Berry 

Married  James  Brumfield 
Brumfield,  Sarah 
Pitman,  Rachel  Berry 

Married  Thomas  Pitman 
Berry,  Richard,  Jr. 

Married  Polly  Ewing 
Berry,  Francis 

Married  Elizabeth 
Mitchell,  Jane 

Married  Daniel  Mitchell 
Berry,  Edward 

Married  Polly  Brazelton 
(Children  of  Robert  and  Sarah 
Mitchell) 

Mitchell,  John  1798-1853 

Married  Judith  Bass 
Mitchell,  Daniel 

Married  Jean  Berry  7-1852 
Mitchell,  Robert 
Thompson,  Sarah  Mitchell  1773-1855 

Married  John  Thompson 
(Children  of  Matthew  and  Margaret 

Armstrong) 
Armstrong,  Matthew,  Jr. 
(Children  of  George  and   ?  Shipley) 
Shipley,  Edward 

(Children  of  David  and  Ann  McCord) 
McCord,   William   1766-1824 

Married  Jane  Moore 
Campbell,  Sarah  McCord 

Married  James  Campbell 
McCord,  Robert  1770-1840 

Married  Pamelia  Harris 


McCord,  John,  1773-1846 

Married  Jane  Reid 
McCord,  David  1781-1852 

Married  Dorcas  Roseborough 
Elder,  Ann  Shipley  1782-1855 

Married  Alexander  Elder 
McCord,  James  1785-1873 

Married  Margaret  Summers 
Elder,  Rosa  Shipley  1788-1812 

Second  wife  of  Alexander  Elder 
McCord,  Mary   (Polly)   1790-1836 
Never  married 

Cousins,  Paternal  Line 
(Children  of   William   and  Elizabeth 

Hanks) 
Hanks,  James  1794-1852 

Married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Mary  Martin  Atherton 
Meador,  Elizabeth  Hanks 
Married  Jubal  Meador 
Robbins,  Nancy  Hanks 

Married  Jacob  Robbins 
Hanks,  Charles  7-1852 

Married  Hannah  Martin 
Hanks,  William  1804-1900 

Married  Elizabeth  Kanatyar 
Hanks,  Celia 
Hanks,  Joseph 
Hanks,  John  1802-1889 

Married  Susan  Malinda  Wilson 
Douglas,  Lucinda  Hanks  1813-1890 

Married  Thomas  Douglas 
Brown,  Sarah  Hanks 
Hanks,  Andrew  Jackson 
(Children  of  Levi  and  Nancy  Hall) 
Hanks,  Dennis  1799-1892 

Son  of  Nancy  Hanks  Hall.   Married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Sarah  Bush  Johnston 
Hall,  Squire 

Married  Matilda,  daughter  of  Dan- 
iel and  Sarah  Bush  Johnston 
Hall,  William 

Married  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Jo- 
seph and  Mary  Young  Hanks 
Hall,  James 

Married   Caroline,   daughter  of  Jo- 
seph and  Mary  Young  Hanks. 
(Children  of  Joseph  and  Mary  Hanks) 
Hanks,  Jacob  Vertrees  1812-1894 

Married  Elizabeth  Adams 
Kirkpatrick,    Elizabeth    Hanks    1813- 
1839 
Married  James  Kirkpatrick 
Hanks,  Susanna  1816-7 
Hosier,  Nancy  Hanks  1818-1890 

Married  William  Hosier 
Hanks,  John  Henry  1822-7 
Married  Emma  Atkison 
Hanks,  Joseph  1825-7 

Married  Martha  Bartholemew 
Hall,  Mary  Ann  Hanks  1827-7 

Married   William,  son   of  Levi   and 
Nancy  Hanks  Hall 
Loper,  Amaltha  Hanks  1830-1849 

Married  Henry  Loper 
Hanks,  Isabelle  1833-  7 
Hall,  Caroline  Hanks  1836-7        . 
Married    James,   son    of    Levi    and 
Nancy  Hanks  Hall 
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THE  LINCOLNS  CROSSING  THE  WABAStt 


The  Lincoln  family  crossing  the 
Wabash  River  and  for  the  first  time 
entering  the  state  of  Illinois  was  me- 
morialized on  Flag  Day,  June  14,  at 
a  point  in  Lawrence  County  opposite 
the  city  of  Vincennes.  The  Illinois 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion were  responsible  for  the  erection 
of  the  impressive  memorial  in  a  thir- 
ty-two acres  park,  acquired  by  the 
state  as  a  proper  setting  for  the 
monument. 

The  dedication  of  a  sculptural  group 
depicting  the  migrating  Lincolns  was 
the  occasion  for  the  exercises.  The 
work  of  art  by  Nellie  V.  Walker  of 
Chicago,  shows  in  a  bas  relief  on  a 
limestone  panel,  10  x  12  feet,  various 
members  of  the  Lincoln  family  and 
ox  team,  and  standing  out  from  the 
engaged  figures  is  a  heroic  bronze 
statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

This  statuary  is  a  distinct  contribu- 
tion to  our  understanding  of  an  im- 
portant historical  episode  in  the  ca- 
reer of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  intro- 
duces him  to  the  state  of  Illinois  at 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  a  man  grown 
who  is  soon  to  start  out  for  himself  in 
life's  adventure. 

Thirteen  people  made  this  memor- 
able journey  from  Spencer  County,  In- 
diana to  Macon  County,  Illinois.  The 
group  and  the  ages  of  the  members 
follow: 

Thomas  Lincoln,  54;  his  wife,  Sarah 
Johnston  Lincoln,  41. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  21;  and  John  D. 
Johnston,  14. 

Dennis  Hanks,  31;  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth Johnston  Hanks,  23;  and  four 
children  all  under  9;  Sarah  Jane,  Nan- 
cy Ann,  Harriet  A.,  and  John  Talbott. 

John  Hall,  age  not  known;  his  wife, 
Matilda  Johnston  Hall,  19;  and  son, 
John,  under  3. 

The  precise  place  where  the  Lin- 
coln's crossed  the  Wabash  River  has 
been  a  question  of  long  dispute.  One 
group  was  quite  certain  the  crossing 
was  made  at  a  point  opposite  Russel- 
ville,  Illinois,  while  other  authorities 
were  confident  that  Vincennes  was  the 
point  where  the  Wabash  was  crossed. 
This  uncertainty  caused  much  contro- 
versy as  to  the  wisdom  of  memorializ- 
ing a  spot  which  could  not  be  definite- 
ly established. 

It  is  a  strange  coincidence,  indeed, 
that  just  on  the  eve  of  dedication  of 
this  memorial  there  should  be  discov- 
ered a  document  of  unquestionable  au- 
thenticity which  seems  to  settle  for- 


ever this  long  dispute  and  allow  the 
sponsors  of  the  memorial  to  dedicate 
the  monument  without  fear  of  having 
blundered  as  to  location. 

Mr.  William  W.  Kiefer  of  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  in  looking  over  some  old 
papers  left  by  his  father,  J.  Warren 
Kiefer,  came  across  a  letter  written 
by  his  father's  cousin,  Peter  Smith, 
on  July  17,  1860.  Smith  lived  at  Pet- 
ty's  Post  Office,  Lawrence  County, 
Illinois. 

This  original  letter,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Keifer,  is  now  among 
the  rare  manuscripts  of  the  Lincoln 
National  Life  Foundation.  It  not  only 
confirms  the  place  of  crossing  but  also 
substantiates  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  human  interest  events  in  Lin- 
coln's life  which,  incidentally  occurred 
just  after  the  family  entered  Illinois. 
The  letter  in  part  follows: 

"Petty's  P.  O.,  Lawrence  Co. 
"111.  July  17th,  1860 

"J.  Warren  Keifer,  Esq., 


"Dear   Cousin: 

"It  is  so  long  since  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  you  that  I  am  anxious  to 
hear  from  you.  I  have  been  very  close- 
ly engaged  since  my  return  and  have 
given  but  little  time  to  the  land  busi- 
ness or  to  my  social  correspondence.  I 
have  since  the  first  of  April  fenced  in 
200  acres  of  my  prairie  and  have 
broken  and  put  in  corn  about  100 
acres — the  corn  looks  very  fine  and  if 
the  season  should  continue  as  favor- 
able as  it  has  been  thus  far  I  will  have 
an  immense  crop.  I  never  saw  corn 
look  better. 

"I  attended  our  State  Convention 
on  the  9th  May  at  which  we  nominated 
our  State  officers — there  were  about 
COO  delegates  and  I  can  truly  say  I 
never  in  life  saw  congregated  together 
so  many  noble  intelligent  looking  men. 
But  "Honest  Old  Abe"  was  there  a 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest,  the 
noblest  Roman  of  them  all — the  ob- 
served of  all  observers — simple  and 
unaffected  in  manners — sociable  and 
easy  of  access  to  the  humblest  of  his 
fellow  Citizens.  I  had  the  honor  of  an 
introduction  to  Lincoln  by  my  friend 
J.  K.  Dubois  auditor  of  State  who 
is  from  our  County.  Lincoln  gave  me 
a  very  cordial  greeting  and  entered 
into  conversation  as  an  old  friend  and 
acquaintance.  After  conversing  a  while 
said  I  to  him,  'Lincoln  there  is  a  ru- 
mor in  circulation  in  our  region  about 
vou   and   I   want  you   to   tell   me   all 


about  it.'  'Well,'  said  he,  'what  it  is?' 
'About  30  years  ago  rumor  says 
Abram  Lincoln  was  seen  walking  bare- 
foot driving  an  ox  team  with  an  ox 
waggon  moving  a  family  through  our 
town  of  Lawrenceville — it  that  true?' 
'In  part,'  says  Lincoln.  'About  30 
years  ago  I  did  drive  my  father's  ox 
waggon  and  team  moving  my  father's 
family  through  your  town  of  Law- 
renceville and  I  was  afoot  but  not 
barefoot.  In  my  young  days  I  fre- 
quently went  barefooted  but  on  that 
occasion  I  had  on  a  substantial  pair 
of  shoes — it  was  a  cold  day  in  March 
and  I  never  went  barefooted  in  cold 
weather.  I  will  remember  that  trip 
thro'  your  County  as  long  as  I  live. 
I  crossed  the  Wabash  at  Vincennes 
and  the  river  being  high  the  road  on 
the  low  prairie  was  covered  with 
water  a  half  mile  at  a  stretch  and  the 
water  covered  with  ice — the  only 
means  by  which  I  could  keep  the  road 
was  by  observing  the  stakes  on  each 
side  placed  as  guides  when  the  water 
is  over  the  road.  When  I  came  to  the 
water  I  put  a  favorite  fist  (fice)  dog  I 
had  along  into  the  wagon  and  got  in 
myself  and  whipped  up  my  oxen  and 
started  into  the  water  to  pick  my  way 
across  as  well  as  I  could — after  break- 
ing the  ice  and  wading  about  %  of  a 
mile  my  little  dog  jumped  out  of  the 
waggon  and  the  ice  being  thin  he 
broke  through  and  was  struggling  for 
life.  I  could  not  bear  to  lose  my  dog 
and  I  jumped  out  of  the  waggon  and 
waded  waist  deep  in  the  ice  and  water, 
got  hold  of  him  and  helped  him  out 
and  saved  him.' 


"Lincoln  is  a  man  of  the  people  who 
by  patient  toil  and  perseverance  from 
the  humblest  walks  of  life  is  now  to 
be  considered  second  to  no  man  in  our 
great  Republic.  His  nomination  is 
greeted  with  enthusiastic  shouts  and 
joyful  demonstrations  by  all  the  friends 
of  freedom  over  our  prairie  state.  We 
have  good  reasons  to  believe  that 
Egypt  will  be  redeemed.  Lincoln  will 
get  a  vastly  increased  vote  over  the 
vote  given  to  Fremont.  As  an  ex- 
ample our  County  of  Lawrence  gave 
Fremont  80  votes  only  out  of  a  vote 
of  1500.  At  our  next  fall  election  we 
expect  to  cast  about  2000  and  from 
the  reports  of  a  recent  investigation 
lately  made  we  expect  to  carry  the 
County  for  Lincoln — this  is  over  a 
thousand  per  cent  gain.  Many  other 
counties  boast  of  larger  gains  than 
ours — in  some  counties  in  Egypt  there 
were  but  2  or  3  Republican  votes  given 
in  '56  and  they  now  expect  to  carry 
the  counties  for  Lincoln.  .  .  . 

"Yours  truly, 
"Peter  Smith" 
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STANDING  WHERE  LINCOLN  STOOD 


':■ 


Aside  from  the  senses  through 
which  we  usually  gain  our  general  in- 
formation, there  is  one  other  avenue 
to  knowledge  available,  especially  dur- 
ing the  vacation  period.  It  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  learning  through  our  feet 
by  standing  on  historic  sites.  The  in- 
spiration to  be  gained  by  standing 
where  Lincoln  stood  should  be  an  in- 
centive in  planning  a  summer  itiner- 
ary. 


The  Gettysburg  Anniversary 

The  high  light  of  this  year's  Lincoln 
calendar  is  the  program  at  Gettys- 
burg from  June  26  to  July  6,  inclu- 
sive. Here  the  seventy-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  famous  battle  will  be 
commemorated  and  some  attention 
probably  will  be  given  to  the  still  more 
famous  address  delivered  there  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  some  months  later. 

Of  course,  Lincoln  students  will  be 
especially  interested  in  viewing  the 
places  closely  associated  with  the 
President's  visit  there  on  November  19, 
1863,  for  the  purpose  of  saying  a  few 
words  to  consecrate  the  cemetery.  The 
exact  spot  where  he  stood  will  be 
viewed  with  interest  and  also  the  Wills 
house  where  he  was  entertained  the 
night  before  the  address  was  made. 

While  at  Gettysburg,  one  will  wish 
to  visit  the  Pennsylvania  Monument 
where  there  may  be  observed  a  heroic 
bronze  statue  of  Lincoln  by  Otto 
Schweizer.  An  impressive  memorial  of 
the  Gettysburg  Address  has  also  been 
created  in  the  form  of  an  exedra  with 
a  bust  of  Lincoln  occupying  the  cen- 
tral position  and  large  bronze  tablets 
memoralizing  the  address  on  either 
side  of  the  bust. 


The  Colonial  Lincoln  Pilgrimage 

Gettysburg  is  one  of  the  stations  on 
the  Colonial  Lincoln  Pilgrimage  and 
the  other  points  of  interest  where  Lin- 
coln's Colonial  forebears  lived  might 
be  included  on  the  visit  to  Gettysburg. 
If  one  is  to  have  a  correct  portrait  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  ancestral  back- 
ground, he  must  visit  the  sites  which 
are  mentioned  below. 

Station  1  Old  Ship  Church,  Hing- 
ham,  Mass. 

Station  2  Mordecai  Lincoln  Home 
Site,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

Station  3  Lincoln  Home  near  Boy- 
ertown,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

Station  4  Site  where  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress was  delivered,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Station  5  Jacob  Lincoln  Home,  near 
Lynnville,  Rockingham  Co.,  Va. 

The  Capitol  Lincoln  Pilgrimage 

Although  chronologically,  the  Capi- 
tol Lincoln  Pilgrimage  comes  last  in 
Lincoln's  life,  if  one  is  at  Gettysburg, 
it  is  but  a  short  distance  to  Washing- 
ton which  has  so  much  to  offer  in  the 
way  of  Lincoln  memorials.  While 
there  one  must  not  fail  to  visit  the 
Anderson  Cottage  which  was  Lincoln's 
summer  White  House.  The  stations  of 
special  interest  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington follow: 

Station  16  White  House,  Washing- 
ton. 

Station  17  Anderson  Cottage,  Lin- 
coln's Summer  Home,  Washington. 

Station  18  Ford's  Theatre  where 
Lincoln  was  assassinated,  Washing- 
ton. 

Station  19  Petterson  House  where 
Lincoln  died,  Washington. 

Station  20  Lincoln  Memorial,  Wash- 
ington. 


The  Wilderness  Lincoln  Pilgrimage 

There  is  probably  as  much  senti- 
ment connected  with  the  birthplace  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  with  any  other 
memorial  associated  with  him.  No 
Lincoln  student  should  be  satisfied  un- 
til he  has  seen  the  log  cabin  in  which 
Lincoln  was  born.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  other  interesting  Lincoln 
memorials  in  Kentucky  which  should 
be  visited,  and  road  conditions  now 
make  these  places  here  enumerated, 
accessible. 

Station  6  Long  Run  Church  on  Lin- 
coln Land,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ky. 

Station  7  Widow  Lincoln  Recon- 
structed Cabin,  Washington   Co.,  Ky. 

Station  8  Lincoln  Memorial  Bridge, 
Elizabethtown,  Ky. 

Station  9  Lincoln  Birthplace  Me- 
morial, La  Rue  Co.,  Ky. 

Station  10  Reconstructed  Knob 
Creek  Cabin,  La  Rue  Co.,  Ky. 


The  Prairie  Lincoln  Pilgrimage 

If  one  has  not  visited  within  the 
past  five  years  the  major  memorials 
associated  with  Lincoln  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  he  has  new  surprises  await- 
ing him.  The  improvements  at  Lincoln 
City  where  Lincoln  lived  for  fourteen 
years  are  beyond  description.  The  site 


of  the  Decatur  home  of  the  Lincoln's 
is  now  approachable  over  a  wide  and 
impressive  avenue.  New  Salem  is  a 
new  village,  indeed,  with  its  recon- 
structed cabins  and  its  pioneer  atmo- 
sphere made  possible  by  the  cabin  fur- 
nishings. But  the  greatest  surprise  of 
all  awaits  one  as  he  enters  the  tomb 
of  Lincoln  at  Springfield  if  he  has  not 
viewed  it  since  it  has  been  remodeled. 

There  has  also  been  created  on  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Memorial  Highway, 
the  Lincoln  Log  Cabin  State  Park  in 
Coles  County,  Illinois,  where  the 
father  and  stepmother  of  Abraham  re- 
sided for  many  years.  The  park  con- 
sists of  eighty-six  acres  with  a  fac- 
simile of  the  old  Lincoln  cabin  con- 
structed on  the  exact  site  where  the 
original  house  stood. 

One  will  also  find  on  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Memorial  Highway  which  con- 
nects the  stations  in  the  Prairie  Pil- 
grimage a  magnificent  new  Lincoln 
memorial  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the 
Wabash  River  opposite  Vincennes. 
Here  on  June  14,  there  was  dedicated 
a  bronze  statue  of  Lincoln  commem- 
orating the  migration  of  the  Lincoln 
family  from  Indiana  to  Illinois  in  1830. 
Every  Lincoln  enthusiast  in  the  mid- 
west should  make  the  Prairie  Pilgrim- 
age this  summer  with  its  new  me- 
morials now  accessible  over  improved 
roads.  These  are  the  most  important 
stations : 

Station  11  Nancy  Hank's  Lincoln 
Park,  Lincoln  City,  Ind. 

Station  12  Site  of  First  Illinois  Lin- 
coln Home,  near  Decatur,  111. 

Station  13  New  Salem  State  Park, 
New  Salem,  111. 

Station  14  Home  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Springfield,  111. 

Station  15  Lincoln's  Tomb,  Spring- 
field, 111. 


Recognition 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Founda- 
tion would  be  pleased  to  recognize 
those  who  have  visited  all  the  stations 
on  any  one  of  the  four  stated  pilgrim- 
ages mentioned  above  by  the  presen- 
tation of  an  impressive  inscribed  cer- 
tificate. These  are  especially  fine  for 
framing  and  they  are  beautifully  in- 
scribed, also  numbered,  and  signed  by 
the  Director  of  the  Foundation.  Sev- 
enty-five pilgrims  have  completed  one 
or  more  of  these  itinerarys  and  to 
Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell  went  the  honor 
of  becoming  Pilgrim  Number  One. 
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THE   CONCILIATORY   LINCOLN 


The  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Gettysburg  battle 
with  its  commemorative  program  has  caused  a  new  em- 

Ehasis  to  be  placed  on  the  conciliatory  attitude  of  Abra- 
am  Lincoln.  The  blue  and  the  grey,  as  they  fraternized 
on  the  battlefield,  offer  an  appropriate  climax  to  the  last 
realistic  scene  enacted  by  the  actual  participants  in  the 
dramatic  but  tragic  civil  struggle.  No  one  would  have 
rejoiced  more  over  this  display  of  comradeship  than  the 
martyred  president. 

The  address  which  Lincoln  delivered  there  when  the 
graves  of  the  soldiers  were  dedicated  has  been  called 
"one  of  the  noblest  extant  specimens  of  human  elo- 
quence." If  it  were  possible  to  conceive  of  a  sequel  to 
such  a  masterpiece  which  would  not  be  too  serious  a  vio- 
lation of  sequence  or  ephony,  it  might  be  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  Lincoln's  Second  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress. It  seems  to  be  an  appropriate  expression  embody- 
ing the  anniversary  spirit  at  the  Gettysburg  reunion  and 
if  read  immediately  following  the  famous  Gettysburg 
speech  it  serves  as  a  proper  benediction. 

With  malice  towards  none; 

ivith  charity  for  all; 

with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 

right, 

let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in; 

to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds; 

to  care  for  him  who  has  borne  the  battle, 

and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan — 

to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish 

a  just  and  lasting  peace 

among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations. 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,"  was 
no  catch  phrase  Lincoln  used  for  political  prestige  but 
a  sincere  expression  of  some  ideals  embodied  in  his  char- 
acter which  had  been  continually  dominating  his  method 
of  procedure  during  the  entire  season  of  hostilities,  and 
most  likely  throughout  his  whole  life. 

It  is  apparent  that  Secretary  of  War  Stanton  was  not 
always  so  generous  in  his  treatment  of  doomed  men  as 
the  President  would  wish.  An  excerpt  from  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  Stanton  on  March  18,  1864,  gives  us  one  of  the 
finest  expressions  of  Lincoln's  conciliatory  attitude: 

"In  using  the  strong  hand,  as  now  compelled  to  do,  the 
government  has  a  difficult  duty  to  perform.  At  the  very 
best  it  will  by  turns  do  both  too  little  and  too  much.  It 
can  properly  have  no  motive  of  revenge,  no  purpose  to 
punish  merely  for  punishment's  sake.  While  we  must  by 
all  available  means  prevent  the  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment, we  should  avoid  planting  and  cultivating  too  many 
thorns  in  the  bosom  of  society.  These  general  remarks 
apply  to  several  classes  of  cases,  on  each  of  which  I  wish 
to  say  a  word." 

Lincoln  did  not  like  the  idea  of  dismissing  officers 
"when  neither  incompetency  nor  intentional  wrong,  nor 
real  injury  to  the  service  is  imputed."  He  said  that,  "in 
such  cases  it  is  both  cruel  and  impolite  to  crush  the  man 
and  make  him  and  his  friends  permanent  enemies  to  the 
administration  if  not  to  the  government  itself." 

He  was  especially  solicitious  for  the  welfare  of  women 
who  found  it  necessary  to  pass  through  the  lines  and 
made  specific  regulations  as  to  how  they  were  to  pro- 
ceed. He  was  anxious  that  the  families  of  condemned 
men  should  not  suffer  for  the  misdeeds  of  husband  and 
father  and  tried  to  arrange  that  there  should  be  as  little 
suffering    as    possible    in    both    North    and    South.    On 


August  8,  1863,  Lincoln  wrote  this  letter  of  introduction 
and  advice  to  General'  Fos^erc  i q  — >    'i 

"This  will  be  ihanded  you  by  Governor  Peirpont  of 
Virginia.  V, 

"He  goes,  among^t&er  things;  seeking  to  adjust  a 
difficulty  at  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth.  It  seems  there  is 
a  large  number  of  families  in  Portsmouth  who  are  desti- 
tute and  whose  natural  supporters  are  in  the  rebel  army 
or  have  been  killed  in  it.  These  destitute  families  must 
live  somehow,  and  it  seems  the  city  authorities  on  one 
side,  and  our  military  on  the  other,  are  in  ruinous  con- 
flict about  the  mode  of  providing. 

"Governor  Peirpont  is  a  good  man,  and  if  you  will 
place  him  in  conference  and  amicable  relations  with  the 
military  authority  in  the  vicinity,  I  do  not  doubt  that 
much  good  will  come  of  it.  Please  do  it. 
"Yours  truly, 

"A.  Lincoln." 

The  greatest  difficulty  Lincoln  had  to  overcome  was 
division  within  his  own  ranks  where  his  conciliatory 
measures  were  again  brought  into  play.  One  of  the  most 
troublesome  factions  sprang  up  within  the  Union  sym- 
pathizers in  Missouri.  An  excerpt  from  a  letter  written 
by  Lincoln  to  General  Schofield  with  reference  to  the 
situation  reveals  the  wisdom  of  his  advice. 

"Let  your  military  measures  be  strong  enough  to  repel 
the  invader  and  keep  the  peace,  and  not  so  strong  as  to 
unnecessarily  harass  and  persecute  the  people.  It  is  a 
difficult  role,  and  so  much  greater  will  be  the  honor  if 
you  perform  it  well.  If  both  factions,  or  neither,  shall 
abuse  you,  you  will  probably  be  about  right.  Beware  of 
being  assailed  by  one  and  praised  by  the  other. 
"Yours  truly, 

"A.  Lincoln." 

One  of  the  most  serious  charges  brought  against  Lin- 
coln by  his  critics  would  imply  that  he  was  trying  to 
prolong  the  war.  Horace  Greeley,  an  influential  editor 
and  one  of  these  complainers,  attempted  to  arrange  a 
conference  between  Lincoln  and  four  representatives  of 
southern  forces  to  which  Lincoln  readily  agreed  and  then 
sent  a  note  to  Greeley  from  which  this  excerpt  is  made: 

"I  not  only  intend  a  sincere  effort  for  peace  but  I 
intend  that  you  shall  be  a  personal  witness  that  it  be 
made." 

More  than  a  year  before  the  Greeley  conference  Lin- 
coln had  written  to  a  friend:  "Peace  does  not  appear  so 
distant  as  it  did.  I  hope  it  will  soon  come,  and  come  to 
stay;  and  so  come  as  to  be  worth  the  keeping  in  all 
future  time." 

About  this  same  time  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Tobey,  "En- 
gaged as  I  am  in  a  great  war,  I  feel  it  will  be  difficult 
for  the  world  to  understand  how  fully  I  appreciate  the 
principles  of  peace"  and  in  a  public  address  remarked, 
"The  man  does  not  live  who  is  more  devoted  to  peace 
than  I  am." 

There  is  a  well  known  episode  in  Lincoln's  boyhood 
that  inspired  an  artist  to  make  a  study  of  Lincoln 
settling  a  quarrel  between  two  boys,  which  he  called  "The 
Peace  Maker."  Possibly  the  spirit  of  reconciliation  was 
born  this  early. 

If  one  would  appreciate  those  characteristics  of  Lin- 
coln which  stand  out  so  preeminently  during  the  great 
civil  strife  he  must  know  Lincoln  as  a  youth.  Here  he 
may  discover  not  only  the  well  spring  of  the  Gettysburg 
Address  but  also  the  early  concepts  that  gave  utterance 
to  "With  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for  all." 
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THE   RAILSPLITTER  AND    THE   RAILROADS 

sible  the  remarkable  extension  of  the  Cftas^  to  coast  rail 
roads  in  which  Lincoln  was  to  haltfe  'a' toni/stfiyytoU 


The  induction  into  service  of  modern  streamline  trains 
between  New  York  and  Chicago,  by  two  of  the  nation's 
outstanding  transportation  companies,  has  called  to  mind 
the  evolution  of  the  railroad  during  the  life  time  of  the 
Railsplitter  and  the  part  which  he  played  in  its  progress. 

Early  Railroad  Spokesman 

During  the  first  recorded  public  address  by  Abraham 
Lincoln,  delivered  when  he  was  but  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  this  statement  was  made  with  reference  to  the 
value  of  railroads: 

"A  meeting  has  been  held  of  the  citizens  of  Jackson- 
ville and  the  adjacent  country,  for  the  purpose  of  deliber- 
ating and  inquiring  into  the  expediency  of  constructing 
a  railroad  from  some  eligible  point  on  the  Illinois  River, 
through  the  town  of  Jacksonville,  in  Morgan  County,  to 
the  town  of  Springfield,  in  Sangamon  County.  This  is, 
indeed,  a  very  desirable  object.  No  other  improvement 
that  reason  will  justify  us  in  hoping  for  can  equal  in  util- 
ity the  railroad.  It  is  a  never-failing  source  of  communi- 
cation between  places  of  business  remotely  situated  from 
each  other.  Upon  the  railroad  the  regular  progress  of 
commercial  intercourse  is  not  interrupted  by  either  high 
or  low  water,  or  freezing  weather,  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal difficulties  that  render  our  future  hopes  of  water 
communication  precarious  and  uncertain." 

The  Long  Nine  Railroad  Advocate 
Lincoln's  political  career  had  advanced  to  such  an  ex- 
tent by  1836  that  he  had  become  the  leader  of  the  Sanga- 
mon delegation  in  the  Illinois  Legislature.  These  repre- 
sentatives associated  with  Lincoln  consisted  of  nine  tall 
men  of  which  Lincoln  was  the  tallest.  As  spokesman  for 
the  group  he  had  gone  on  record  "for  distributing  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  to  the  several  states, 
to  enable  our  state  in  common  with  others,  to  dig  canals 
and  construct  railroads  without  borrowing  money  and 
paying  the  interest  on  it." 

A  Railroad  Congressman 

Lincoln's  first  political  speech  had  touched  upon  the 
utility  of  the  railroad.  As  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Legis- 
lature, he  voted  for  laws  favorable  to  the  building  of 
railroads  and  his  last  speech  as  a  congressman  was  de- 
livered "on  the  bill  granting  lands  to  the  states  to  make 
railroads  and  canals." 

His  argument  was  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
some  objections  to  the  bill.  If  he  understood  those  ob- 
jections the  first  was  that  "if  the  bill  were  to  become  a 
law  it  would  be  used  to  lock  larger  portions  of  the  public 
lands  from  sale  without  at  least  effecting  the  ostensible 
object  of  the  bill — the  constructing  of  railroads  in  the 
new  states." 

A  Railroad  Attorney 

As  an  attorney  for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  Lin- 
coln was  paid  his  largest  single  fee,  although  he  was 
obliged  to  sue  to  collect  the  amount  he  felt  was  due  him. 
Many  other  roads  retained  Lincoln  to  represent  them  in 
litigation  and  he  had  an  annual  pass  over  the  Chicago 
and  Mississippi  Railroad. 

His  most  significant  service  rendered  to  the  advance- 
ment of  rail  transportation  interests  during  the  Illinois 
days  was  the  winning,  assisted  by  his  associates,  of  the 
famous  Bridge  Case  for  the  Rock  Island  Railroad.  This 
case  eventually  opened  the  way  for  the  building  of  rail- 
road bridges  across  navigable  streams  and  it  made  pos- 


A  Pioneer  Railroad  ^tiirfe 


While  Abraham  Lincoln  was  President, -m'aftj* ^appeals 
were  made  to  the  government  for  assistance  in  the  con- 
struction of  railroads.  In  January,  1863,  a  letter  urging 
the  completion  of  a  line  to  Springfield,  Missouri,  was  re- 
ceived, to  which  Lincoln  replied  he  had  considered  it  and 
then  concludued,  "the  military  necessity  for  it  is  not  so 
patent  but  that  Congress  would  try  to  restrain  in  some 
way  were  I  to  attempt  it." 

Lincoln  did  see,  however,  the  military  necessity  of  a 
road  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  it  was  an  epoch  making 
decision  when  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  road 
must  be  built  as  indicated  by  this  memorandum: 

"Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  October  5,  1863. 

"Whom  it  may  concern:  Unless  something  now  un- 
known and  unexpected  shall  come  to  my  knowledge,  tend- 
ing to  change  my  purpose,  I  shall,  at  the  proper  time, 
appoint  Timothy  J.  Carter  one  of  the  two  directors  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  according  to  a  provision  in 
the  first  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  entitled  'An  act 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line 
from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  se- 
cure to  the  government  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal, 
military,  and  other  purposes,  approved  July  1,  1862'." 
"Abraham  Lincoln." 

How  far  this  project  had  progressed  is  revealed  in  Lin- 
coln's annual  message  to  Congress  presented  on  Decem- 
ber 6,  1864,  in  which  this  statement  appeared: 

"The  great  enterprise  of  connecting  the  Atlantic  with 
the  Pacific  States  by  railways  and  telegraph  lines  has 
been  entered  upon  with  a  vigor  that  gives  assurance  of 
success,  notwithstanding  the  embarrassments  arising 
from  the  prevailing  high  prices  of  materials  and  labor. 
The  route  of  the  main  line  of  the  road  has  been  definitely 
located  for  one  hundred  miles  westward  from  the  initial 
point  at  Omaha  City,  Nebraska,  and  a  preliminary  loca- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Railroad  of  California  has  been  made 
from  Sacramento,  eastward,  to  the  great  bend  of  Truckee 
River,  in  Nevada." 

A  Railroad  Superintendent 

During  the  early  days  in  the  legislature,  the  session  in 
Congress,  or  in  his  active  legal  practice  as  a  railroad 
attorney,  "the  railsplitter"  could  never  have  anticipated 
that  some  day  he  would  take  over  the  superintendency, 
so  to  speak,  of  all  the  railroads  in  America.  An  order 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War  on  May  25,  1862,  virtually 
gave  him  supreme  authority  over  the  transportation 
schedule  of  all  lines.  The  order  follows: 

"War  Department,  May  25,  1862. 

"Ordered:  By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  by  act  of 
Congress,  the  President  takes  military  possession  of  all 
the  railroads  in  the  United  States,  from  and  after  this 
date  until  further  order,  and  directs  that  the  respective 
railroad  companies,  their  officers  and  servants,  shall  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  for  the  transportation  of  such 
troops  and  munitions  of  war  as  may  be  ordered  by  the 
military  authorities,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  busi- 
ness. 

"By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

"M.  C.  Meigs,  Quartermaster-General." 
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THE  PREACHERS  PRAISE  LINCOLN 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  affiliated  with  any  orthodox 
church,  but  no  group  of  citizens  has  been  more  generous 
than  the  clergymen  in  giving  him  a  high  and  holy  place 
in  world  civilization.  Even  students  who  may  be  keenly 
interested  in  this  unique  character  often  fail  to  sense  the 
fact  that  Lincoln  is  much  more  than  just  another  national 
figure.  Without  doubt,  he  is  today  the  most  revered  uni- 
versal character  which  the  world  has  produced  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  This  issue  of  Lincoln 
Lore  contains  some  excerpts  from  the  tributes  of  many 
leading  American  clergymen,  well  known  by  name  at 
least  to  the  great  masses  of  people  in  this  country. 

A  Prophet  of  Righteousness 

"It  means  much  that  the  writer  of  these  words,  a  child 
of  the  South,  the  son  of  a  man  who  wore  the  gray,  bows 
in  love  and  awe  before  the  great  and  gentle  memory  of 
Lincoln,  himself  a  son  of  the  South.  .  .  .  Never  in  our 
history  have  the  qualities  of  seer,  orator  and  leader  met 
in  any  person  as  they  did  in  that  strange,  sad,  lonely 
man,  whose  life  is  a  legend  like  the  great  ones  of  old. 
Simple,  wise,  far-seeing,  he  belongs  of  right  with  the 
prophets  of  righteousness  and  the  doers  of  the  will  of 
God,  uniting  a  relentless  justice  with  the  touch  of  an 
everlasting  mercy." 

— Dr.  Joseph  Fort  Newton 

A  Christian  Personality 

"I  know  of  no  modern  statesman  whose  personality, 
character  and  actions  are  more  conducive  to  genuine 
Christianity  than  are  those  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  And 
this  assertion,  if  it  be  true,  is  the  more  impressive  be- 
cause he  made  no  churchly  profession  ....  'religion  has 
many  dialects,  many  diverse  complexions,  but  it  has  one 
true  voice — the  voice  of  human  pity,  of  mercy,  of  patient 
justice.'  Not  since  that  voice  resounded  in  Jerusalem,  An- 
tioch,  Athens,  Rome,  and  in  Wesley's  England,  has  it 
been  heard  more  clearly  and  convincingly  than  from 
Lincoln  in  America." 

— Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman 

A  Christ  in  Miniature 

"It  was  love  that  transfigured  Abraham  Lincoln's  life. 
His  life  was  an  exposition  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
First  Corinthians.  Tolstoy  called  him  'A  Christ  in  Minia- 
ture'." 

— Dr.  Edgar  DeWitt  Jones 

Idol  of  Millions 

"The  picture  and  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  are  more 
widely  known  throughout  the  world  than  any  other  ex- 
cept Jesus  Christ.  I  have  seen  his  picture  in  cabins  in 
Borneo,  in  Sumatra,  China,  India  and  South  America. 
He  is  the  idol  of  the  millions  of  the  earth." 

— Bishop  Homer  C.  Stuntz 

An  American  Saint 
"He  was  a  great  man  and  he  was  a  good  man.  If  we 
were  starting  out  to  canonize  some  of  our  American  Pro- 
testant saints  I  should  be   in  favor  of  beginning  with 
Abraham  Lincoln." 

— Dean  Charles  Reynolds  Brown 

A  Predominately  Spiritual  Man 
"I  find  in  him  literally  a  child  of  God,  not  that  others 
are  not  divine  in  origin,  but  that  God  entered  into  his 
life  more  profoundly  and  palpably  than  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  generality  of  men.  In  this  I  find  the  wellspring  of 
his  superb  and  rare  power.  He  was  fundamentally  and 
predominantly  a  spiritual  man  ....  I  place  Lincoln  along 
with  the  great  prophets  of  ancient  Israel." 

— Rabbi  Alexander  Lyons 


A  Memorial  of  Jesus 

"He  believed  absolutely  in  God  and  in  God's  interven- 
tion in  the  lives  of  men  on  behalf  of  justice  and  the  right. 
Lincoln  typifies  in  noblest  form  the  inevitable  revolt  of 
men  from  historic  Christianity.  There  is  something  so 
deep,  so  profound,  so  touching  in  his  religious  faith  that 
one  is  reminded  instantly  of  Jesus." 

— Dr.  John  Haynes  Holmes 

One  Marching  Abroad 

"Mothers  shall  teach  thy  name  to  their  lisping  chil- 
dren. The  youth  of  our  land  shall  emulate  thy  virtues. 
Statesmen  shall  study  this  record  and  learn  lessons  of 
wisdom.  Mute  though  thy  lips  be,  yet  they  still  speak. 
Hushed  is  thy  voice  but  its  echoes  of  liberty  are  ringing 
through  the  world,  and  the  sons  of  bondage  listen  with 
joy.  Prisoned  thou  art  in  death,  and  yet  thou  art  march- 
ing abroad;  and  chains  and  manacles  are  bursting  at  thy 
touch." 

— Bishop  Matthew  Simpson 

An  Incarnation 

"For  Lincoln  does  not  die.  He  moves  on.  He  reincar- 
nates. He  is  the  advancing  Common  Sense  of  All." 

— Dr.  Frank  Crane 


Hero 


'The  world's  hero." 


-Dr.  C.  F.  Aked 


The  Universal  Lincoln 

"I  doubt  whether  any  historical  character  is  as  well 
known  over  the  entire  world  as  Abraham  Lincoln.  Wher- 
ever I  have  gone  in  the  Orient  I  have  seen  pictures  of 
Lincoln.  In  India,  Burma,  Siam  and  every  land  in  the 
East,  Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  one  American  whose  name 
is  universally  known  and  honored." 

— Bishop  Fred  B.  Fisher 

"Leen-coln"  on  10,000  Lips 
"I  have  followed  that  trail  to  Korea  and  have  heard 
the  voices  of  the  independent  movement  of  Korea  with 
the  name  of  'Leen-coln'  on  10,000  lips.  I  have  gone  to 
China  and  to  the  Philippines  and  to  India,  and  have 
heard  the  name  of  Lincoln  on  the  lips  of  Aquinaldo,  on 
the  lips  of  Jose  Rizal  and  in  the  philosophy  of  Ghandi. 
I  have  gone  to  Russia  and  I  have  heard  the  name  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  lips  of  Russian  peasants." 

— Dr.  William  L.  Stidger 

An  Immeasurable  Supreme  Character 

"Most  of  the  great  names  of  the  earth  represent  a 
discovery  of  pre-existing  treasures,  but  Lincoln's  fame 
rests  upon  this  fact — he  created  his  own  continent  and 
brought  into  existence  his  own  achievement  for  mankind. 
More  and  more  men  are  beginning  to  realize  his  unique 
supremacy,  even  though  they  do  not  know  what  makes 
this  immeasurable  supremacy  ....  At  the  moment  of  his 
death,  Secretary  Stanton  exclaimed:  'Now  he  belongs  to 
the  ages!'  but  he  might  well  have  added:  'Henceforth 
Abraham  Lincoln  belongs  to  all  the  races  and  all  the 
continents,  for  all  time'." 

—Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillts 

A  Marching  Soul 

"Lincoln  is  not  dead.  His  soul  goes  marching  on.  In 
this  new  day  with  its  new  deliverances  from  injustice, 
tyranny,  intolerance  and  inhumanity,  the  spirit  of  the 
martyred  liberator  still  lives.  Hallelujah!" 

— Dr.  Joseph  R.  Sizoo 
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THE  GENERALS  COMPLAIN 


It  is  reported  that  Lincoln  said  on  one  occasion,  "I  shall 
not  try  to  read,  much  less  answer  all  criticisms  of  me 
and  my  associates,  else  this  office  might  as  well  be  closed 
for  any  other  business."  Nevertheless  he  was  obliged  to 
read  and  answer  most  of  the  complaints  which  came  to 
him  from  the  officers  in  the  field. 

The  question  of  rank  was  always  troublesome  and  on 
one  occasion  Lincoln  wrote  to  a  general,  "I  do  not  appre- 
ciate this  matter  of  rank  on  paper  as  you  officers  do." 
Again  and  again  jealousies  arose  between  those  who 
were,  and  those  who  were  not,  educated  at  West  Point. 
Lincoln  told  one  general,  "You  have  constantly  urged  the 
idea  that  you  were  persecuted  because  you  did  not  come 
from  West  Point  ....  this,  my  dear  general,  is,  I  fear, 
the  rock  on  which  you  have  split." 

Political  prejudice  was  continually  finding  expression 
in  the  attitude  of  the  officers  and  it  caused  Lincoln  the 
most  trouble,  with  one  of  his  generals  finally  running 
against  him  for  president  in  the  campaign  of  1864.  To 
another  officer  he  had  occasion  to  say,  "I  have  heard  in 
such  a  way  as  to  believe  it,  of  your  recently  saying  that 
both  the  army  and  the  government  needed  a  dictator. 
Of  course  it  was  not  for  this  but  in  spite  of  it  that  I  have 
given  you  the  command.  Only  those  generals  who  gain 
successes  can  set  up  dictators.  What  I  ask  of  you  is  mili- 
tary success  and  I  will  risk  the  dictatorship." 

Excerpts  from  a  few  letters  which  Lincoln  wrote  to 
his  generals  are  exhibited  to  show  the  difficulties  which 
continually  confronted  him. 

Washington,  July  17,  1864 
Major-General  Hunter,  Harper's  Ferry,  West  Virginia: 

Yours  of  this  morning  received.  You  misconceive.  The 
order  you  complain  of  was  only  nominally  mine,  and  was 
framed  by  those  who  really  made  it  with  no  thought  of 
making  you  a  scapegoat.  It  seemed  to  be  General  Grant's 
wish  that  the  forces  under  General  Wright  and  those 
under  you  should  join  and  drive  at  the  enemy  under  Gen- 
eral Wright.  Wright  had  the  larger  part  of  the  force,  but 
you  had  the  rank.  It  was  thought  that  you  would  prefer 
Crooks's  commanding  your  part  to  your  serving  in  person 
under  Wright.  That  is  all  of  it.  General  Grant  wishes  you 
to  remain  in  command  of  the  department,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  order  otherwise. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  July  14,  1864. 
Hon.  Secretary  of  War. 

Sir:  Your  note  of  to-day  inclosing  General  Halleck's 
letter  of  yesterday  relative  to  offensive  remarks  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  by  the  Postmaster-General  con- 
cerning the  military  officers  on  duty  about  Washington 
is  received.  The  general's  letter  in  substance  demands  of 
me  that  if  I  approve  the  remarks  I  shall  strike  the  names 
of  those  officers  from  the  rolls;  and  that  if  I  do  not  ap- 
prove them  the  Postmaster-General  shall  be  dismissed 
from  the  Cabinet. 

Whether  the  remarks  were  really  made  I  do  not  know, 
nor  do  I  suppose  such  knowledge  is  necessary  to  a  correct 
response.  If  they  were  made,  I  do  not  approve  them;  and 
yet,  under  the  circumstances,  I  would  not  dismiss  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  therefor.  I  do  not  consider  what  may 
have  been  hastily  said  in  a  moment  of  vexation  at  so 
severe  a  loss  is  sufficient  ground  for  so  grave  a  step. 
Besides  this,  truth  is  generally  the  best  vindication 
against  slander.  I  propose  continuing  to  be  myself  the 
judge  as  to  when  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  shall  be  dis- 
missed. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 


Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  August  18,  1863 
Major-General  Blunt: 

Yours  of  July  31st  received.  Governor  Carney  did  leave 
some  papers  with  me  concerning  you;  but  they  made  no 
great  impression  upon  me,  and  I  believe  they  are  not 
altogether  such  as  you  seem  to  think.  As  I  am  not  pro- 
posing to  act  upon  them,  I  do  not  now  take  the  time  to 
reexamine  them. 

I  regret  to  find  you  denouncing  so  many  persons  as 
liars,  scoundrels,  fools,  thieves,  and  persecutors  of  your- 
self. Your  military  position  looks  critical,  but  did  any- 
body force  you  into  it?  have  you  been  ordered  to  con- 
front and  fight  10,000  men  with  3000  men  ?  The  govern- 
ment cannot  make  men;  and  it  is  very  easy,  when  a  man 
has  been  given  the  highest  commission,  for  him  to  turn 
on  those  who  gave  it  and  vilify  them  for  not  giving  him 
a  command  according  to  his  rank. 

My  appointment  of  you  first  as  a  brigadier,  and  then 
as  a  major-general,  was  evidence  of  my  appreciation  of 
your  services;  and  I  have  since  marked  but  one  thing 
in  connection  with  you  with  which  to  be  dissatisfied  .... 
I  take  the  facts  of  this  case  as  you  state  them  yourself, 
and  not  from  any  report  of  Governor  Carney,  or  other 
person. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  October  14,  1864. 
Major-General  Butler,  Butler's  Headquarters,  Virginia: 

It  is  said  that  Captain  Joseph  R.  Findley,  of  Company 
F,  76th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  has  been  summarily 
dismissed  the  service  for  supposed  skulking.  Such  repre- 
sentations are  made  to  me  of  his  good  character,  long 
service,  and  good  behavior  in  many  battles,  as  to  induce 
the  wish  that  you  would  reexamine  the  case.  At  all 
events,  send  me  a  statement  of  it  as  you  have  it. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  December  24,  1863 
Major-General  Banks: 

Yours  of  the  sixth  instant  has  been  received  and  fully 
considered.  I  deeply  regret  to  have  said  or  done  anything 
which  could  give  you  pain  or  uneasiness.  I  have  all  the 
while  intended  you  to  be  master,  as  well  in  regard  to 
reorganizing  a  State  government  for  Louisiana,  as  in 
regard  to  the  military  matters  of  the  department;  and 
hence  my  letters  on  reconstruction  have  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  all  been  addressed  to  you.  My  error  has  been  that 
it  dia  not  occur  to  me  that  Governor  Shepley  or  any  one 
else  would  set  up  a  claim  to  act  independently  of  you; 
and  hence  I  said  nothing  expressly  upon  the  point. 

Language  has  not  been  guarded  at  a  point  where  no 
danger  was  thought  of.  I  now  tell  you  that  in  every  dis- 
pute with  whomsoever,  you  are  master  .... 
Yours  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  August  10,  1863. 
My  dear  General  Rosecrans: 

Yours  of  the  1st  was  received  two  days  ago.  I  think 
you  must  have  inferred  more  than  General  Halleck  has 
intended,  as  to  any  dissatisfaction  of  mine  with  you.  I 
am  sure  you,  as  a  reasonable  man,  would  not  have  been 
wounded  could  you  have  heard  all  my  words  and  seen 
all  my  thoughts  in  regard  to  you.  I  have  not  abated  in 
my  kind  feeling  for  and  confidence  in  you  .... 

And  now  be  assured  once  more  that  I  think  of  you  in 
all  kindness  and  confidence,  and  that  I  am  not  watching 
you  with  an  evil  eye. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 
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LINCOLN'S  FAILURES? 


Appearing  under  either  the  caption  "Lincoln's  Failures" 
or  the  title  "Discouraged  ?",  there  has  been  widely  distrib- 
uted a  series  of  statements  which  imply  that  Lincoln  was 
continually  suffering  defeat  until  at  last  he  finally 
achieved  the  presidency.  This  was  good  psychology  to 
emphasize  during  the  depression,  when  so  many  people 
were  suffering  reverses,  and  now  that  another  season  of 
unfavorable  business  conditions  is  upon  us  the  story  of 
Lincoln's  failures  again  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of 
the  people. 

After  the  caption  "Discouraged"  on  this  interesting 
broadside,  there  is  a  question  mark — sort  of  a  self -analysis 
reminder.  For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  it  might 
better  be  placed  after  the  title  "Lincoln  Failures"  with 
the  implication  that  possibly  the  experiences  of  Lincoln 
were  not  so  humiliating  as  indicated. 

One  questions  whether  or  not  so  much  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  the  element  of  failure  which  is  featured  by 
the  compilation  of  experiences  in  Lincoln's  struggle  for 
advancement.  It  is  very  evident  that  Lincoln  himself,  did 
not  become  depressed  by  occasional  reverses  and  most  cer- 
tainly his  friends  and  political  associates  who  finally  se- 
cured his  nomination  to  the  presidency  did  not  consider 
him  a  good  example  of  a  citizen  whose  life  was  a  long 
series  of  failures. 

The  eight  statements  quoted  in  this  issue  of  Lincoln 
Lore  are  those  most  usually  found  on  the  circulated  broad- 
sides, although  various  versions  differ  both  in  the  number 
of  failures  tabulated  and  in  the  emphasis  placed  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  failure. 

1.  "When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  young  man  he  ran 
for  the  legislature  in  Illinois  and  was  badly  swamped." 

Lincoln  was  but  twenty-three  years  old  when  he  an- 
nounced himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture. He  had  been  in  the  state  but  two  years  and  in  his 
home  precinct  but  six  months.  He  was  absent  from  the 
county  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  during  the  entire  campaign 
with  the  exception  of  a  week.  Yet,  with  no  opportunities 
to  campaign,  he  polled  277  votes,  or  all  but  three  in  his 
own  precinct,  and  with  thirteen  candidates  in  the  county, 
four  to  be  elected,  he  ran  in  eighth  position,  just  159  votes 
behind  Peter  Cartright,  one  of  the  successful  candidates. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Lincoln  was  "badly  swamped"  as 
his  total  vote,  even  in  defeat,  was  greater  than  the  average 
vote  of  the  entire  group  of  candidates.  Two  years  later  he 
was  elected  to  the  legislature  and  served  eight  consecu- 
tive years.  Certainly  a  summary  of  his  early  political  ex- 
periences does  not  leave  the  impression  that  Lincoln  was 
a  failure  but  a  tremendous  success. 

2.  "He  next  entered  business,  failed,  and  spent  seven- 
teen years  of  his  life  paying  up  the  debts  of  a  worthless 
partner." 

It  is  true  that  Lincoln  did  not  succeed  as  a  storekeeper 
but  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  business  before  it  failed. 
Giving  security  for  friends,  buying  surveying  equipment, 
and  the  death  of  his  partner  brought  on  bankruptcy.  Ob- 
ligations which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  his,  put 
him  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  about  $500.  The  statement 
that  he  spent  "seventeen  years  of  his  life"  paying  this 
debt  is  certainly  misleading  as  in  the  meantime,  he  mar- 
ried, raised  a  family,  bought  a  home,  and  took  his  place 
in  economic  life  of  Springfield. 

3.  "He  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful  young  woman  to 
whom  he  became  engaged — then  she  died." 

Probably  Lincoln  was  "in  love"  with  Ann  Rutledge,  she 
may  have  been  "a  beautiful  young  woman",  but  there  is 


no  dependable  evidence  that  Lincoln  ever  "became  en- 
gaged*' to  her,  as  it  has  been  generally  accepted  that  she 
still  considered  her  engagement  to  the  absent  suitor,  John 
McNamar,  as  binding.  About  a  year  after  Ann's  death, 
Lincoln  proposed  marriage  to  another  young  lady  at  New 
Salem  and  later  on  married  a  brilliant  young  woman  who 
was  often  called  the  belle  of  Springfield.  The  story  that 
Lincoln's  heart  was  buried  with  Ann  Rutledge  is  but  an- 
other bit  of  the  Herndon  legend. 

4.  "Entering  politics  he  ran  for  Congress  and  was  badly 
defeated." 

This  notation  is  an  interesting  reference  to  a  prelimi- 
nary local  rivalry  in  which  three  men  including  Lincoln 
were  hoping  to  be  nominated  at  a  local  convention.  Lin- 
coln had  "entered  politics"  ten  years  before  and  he  never 
"ran  for  Congress"  in  1843  because  he  was  not  the  party 
candidate.  He  was  sent  from  the  local  convention  to  the 
district  convention  instructed  to  vote  for  one  of  the  three 
men  seeking  the  nomination.  This  is  a  typical  citation 
which  shows  to  what  effort  some  one  has  gone  to  build 
up  Lincoln's  failures. 

5.  "He  then  tried  to  get  an  appointment  to  the  United 
States  Land  Office,  but  failed." 

Upon  reviewing  the  whole  story  of  Lincoln's  land  office 
experience,  it  is  evident  that  in  attempting  to  first  secure 
the  position  for  some  one  else,  he  sacrificed  an  appoint- 
ment that  could  easily  have  been  his  own  if  he  had  gone 
after  it  at  the  beginning.  He  only  failed  after  he  had  ex- 
hausted his  efforts  on  behalf  of  another  and  then  tried  to 
rescue  the  appointment  by  becoming  a  candidate  himself. 

6.  "He  became  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate 
and  was  badly  defeated." 

One  conversant  with  Lincoln's  senatorial  aspirations  in 
1854  scarcely  could  call  him  a  "badly  defeated"  man.  Pos- 
sibly he  was  a  badly  treated  man  and  most  certainly  sacri- 
ficed his  personal  chances  for  the  sake  of  the  party. 
Here  is  Lincoln's  own  reaction  to  the  balloting:  "I  began 
with  44  votes,  Shields  41,  and  Trumbull  5, — yet  Trumbull 
was  elected.  In  fact,  47  different  members  voted  for  me, — 
getting  three  new  ones  on  the  second  ballot,  and  losing 
four  old  ones.  How  came  my  47  to  yield  to  Trumbull's  5  ?" 

7.  "In  1856,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  vice  presi- 
dency and  was  again  defeated." 

It  is  inferred  from  the  statement  about  the  use  of  his 
name  for  the  vice  presidency  in  1856  that  Lincoln  sought 
the  office.  The  fact  is  that  he  had  no  knowledge  that  his 
name  would  be  used  and  was  surprised  it  had  been  placed 
before  the  convention.  He  was  not  even  in  attendance  and 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  much  organized  effort  on  his 
behalf,  yet  with  his  name  merely  put  in  nomination,  on 
the  first  ballot  he  received  110  votes  over  against  the  259 
cast  for  Dayton  whose  campaign  for  the  vice  presidency 
was  well  executed. 

8.  "In  1858,  he  was  defeated  by  Douglas." 

This  is  the  one  statement  in  the  entire  list  of  eight  that 
would  seem  to  need  no  comment  as  it  is  widely  known  that 
the  senatorial  contest  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  in  1858 
was  won  by  Douglas.  It  is  not  known,  generally,  however, 
that  Lincoln  received  a  larger  popular  vote  than  Douglas 
and  it  was  only  by  the  voting  of  the  electoral  college  that 
Lincoln  was  defeated.  To  poll  more  votes  than  the  out- 
standing statesman  of  America  of  that  day  should  not  be 
counted  an  ignominious  defeat. 
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LINCOLN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  SANITARY  COMMISSION 


In  the  summer  of  1780,  the  women  of  Philadelphia  were 
aroused  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  American  soldiers  which 
could  not  be  met  by  the  Commissary  Department  of  the 
Army.  They  organized  the  Soldiers  Relief  which  con- 
tributed much  to  the  comfort  of  those  who  fought  for 
our  independence. 

The  Red  Cross  of  the  Civil  War  period  was  known  as 
the  Sanitary  Commission.  It  was  officered  by  those  who 
received  no  salary  for  their  services  and  who  often  paid 
their  own  traveling  expenses  as  they  moved  about  from 
place  to  place  in  their  work.  It  was  largly  directed  by  the 
women  of  the  country. 

It  was  claimed  that  the  Commission  worked  with  Five 
Hands  which  are  designated  as  follows: 

1.  "It  distributes  supplies." 

2.  "It  inspects  camps  and  field  hospitals  by  medical 

men." 

3.  "It  inspects  general  hospitals  by  the  same  agents." 

4.  "It  organizes  special  relief  with  all  its  agencies,  in  all 

its  departments." 

5.  "It  keeps  an  accurate  Hospital  Directory  so  that  the 

situation  and  condition  of  500,000  soldiers  may  be 
known  to  their  friends  throughout  the  country." 

The  Sanitary  Commission  not  only  worked  with  five 
hands  but  it  also  earned  most  of  the  funds  with  which  to 
carry  on  the  work.  Its  chief  source  of  income  was  Sani- 
tary Fairs  which  it  conducted  through  the  entire  North. 
While  fairs  as  a  means  of  raising  money  for  charity  and 
worthy  enterprises  was  not  an  innovation,  they  were 
highly  specialized  during  the  period  they  were  operated 
by  the  Commission. 

Lincoln  was  intensely  interested  in  this  branch  of  civil- 
ian service  and  presented  many  autograph  writings  to  be 
sold  at  these  fairs.  The  full  extent  to  which  he  contributed 
to  the  many  exhibitions  throughout  the  country  will  never 
be  known.  Just  recently  the  editor  of  Lincoln  Lore  discov- 
ered two  instances  of  Lincoln's  generosity  which  add  to 
Lincolniana  two  more  autograph  photograhs  and  an  auto- 
graph letter  not  found  in  the  published  works. 

The  Brooklyn  Sanitary  Fair  held  in  February  and 
March,  1864,  published  a  daily  paper  called  "The  Drum- 
Beat."  In  the  issue  for  March  5,  this  notice  is  carried: 

"It  appears  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
kindly  shown  an  active  interest  in  our  Fair.  Rev.  Mr. 
Woodruff,  of  the  Hanson  Place  M.  E.  Church  in  this  city, 
during  an  interview  with  President  Lincoln  on  Wednesday, 
obtained  an  autograph  letter  to  the  New  England  Kitchen, 
which  was  handsomely  announced  yesterday  at  the  dinner- 
table  of  the  Kitchen,  by  Mr.  Murray,  and  instantly  sold 
for  one  hundred  dollars  to  C.  H.  Mallory,  Esq.,  of  Mystic 
Bridge,  Connecticut."  This  letter  presented  by  Lincoln  is 
printed  here  for  the  first  time  since  its  early  publication 
in  The  Drum-Beat: 

"Executive  Mansion,  March  2,  1864. 
"To  the  New-England  Kitchen,  connected  with  the  Brook- 
lyn Sanitary  Fair: 

"It  is  represented  to  me  that  my  autograph,  appended 
to  this  note,  may  somewhat  augment,  through  the  means 
you  are  so  patriotically  employing,  the  contributions  for 
the  benefit  of  our  gallant  and  suffering  soldiers,  and  for 
such  an  object  I  am  glad  to  give  it. 

"Yours,  truly,  A.  Lincoln." 


The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  has  recently  come 
into  possession  of  two  autograph  photographs  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  which  he  presented  along  with  four  others 
to  be  sold  at  the  Tazewell  County  Fair  in  Illinois.  This 
was  in  October,  1864. 

Some  of  the  more  important  contributions  which  Lin- 
coln made  were  the  original  manuscripts  of  his  most 
valuable  state  papers  and  copies  of  his  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress. The  first  Sanitary  Fair  at  Chicago  was  conducted 
in  October  and  November,  1863,  and  the  committee  wrote 
to  the  President  asking  him  to  send  the  original  draft  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  to  be  sold.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  Thomas  B.  Bryan  for  $3,000.  This  copy  was 
burned  in  the  Chicago  fire  of  1871. 

Lincoln  received  in  return  for  his  donation  a  watch,  pre- 
sented to  the  donor  whose  contributions  brought  in  the 
most  money  and  he  replied  with  this  word  of  thanks. 
"Executive  Mansion, 
"Washington,  December  17,  1863. 
"My  Dear  Sir 

"I  have  received  from  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  Chi- 
cago, the  watch  which  you  placed  at  their  disposal,  and  I 
take  the  liberty  of  conveying  to  you  my  high  appreciation 
of  your  humanity  and  generosity,  of  which  I  have  unex- 
pectedly become  the  beneficiary. 

"I  am  very  truly  yours, 
"James  H.  Hoes,  Esq.  A.  Lincoln." 

The  ladies  in  charge  of  the  Army  Relief  Bazaar  at  Al- 
bany, New  York,  made  an  overture  to  Lincoln  for  his  pre- 
liminary copy  of  the  Proclamation  Emancipation  and  it 
too  was  forwarded  and  sold  to  Jerret  Smith  for  $1,100, 
which  sum  found  its  way  into  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission.  This  copy  is  preserved  by 
the  state  of  New  York. 

Several  original  copies  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  in 
Lincoln's  own  hand  were  prepared  by  the  President  and 
at  least  two  went  to  Sanitary  Fairs.  One  went  to  Mrs. 
Hamilton  Fish,  along  with  Everett's  address  for  the  New 
York  Sanitary  Fair  of  March,  1864.  Another  was  placed  in 
an  autograph  book  and  it  was  sold  at  the  Baltimore  fair 
in  1864. 

Lincoln  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  Sanitary  Fair 
in  Washington  in  1864  and  it  was  one  of  the  few  instances 
where  he  attended  a  public  gathering  during  the  time  he 
was  president.  On  this  occasion  he  delivered  a  brief  speech 
which  gave  his  reaction  to  the  fairs  as  well  as  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  women  in  America  who  sponsored  the  work 
of  the  Sanitary  Commission. 

"In  this  extraordinary  war  extraordinary  developments 
have  manifested  themselves  such  as  have  not  been  seen  in 
former  wars;  and  among  these  manifestations  nothing  has 
been  more  remarkable  than  these  fairs  for  the  relief  of 
suffering  soldiers  and  their  families,  and  the  chief  agents 
in  these  fairs  are  the  women  of  America.  I  am  not  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  the  language  of  eulogy;  I  have  never 
studied  the  art  of  paying  compliments  to  women;  but  I 
must  say  that  if  all  that  has  been  said  by  orators  and  poets 
since  the  creation  of  the  world  in  praise  of  women  were 
applied  to  the  women  of  America,  it  would  not  do  them 
justice  for  their  conduct  during  the  war.  I  will  close  by 
saying,  God  bless  the  women  of  America." 
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LINCOLN'S  DIPLO]\L4CY 


At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  nation  were  diplomatic 
relations  under  such  strain  as  during  the  Civil  War.  The 
nation  went  safely  through  the  struggle  without  foreign 
intervention,  largely  because  there  was  a  diplomat  in  the 
president's  chair.  The  following  excerpts  give  some  idea 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  tact  and  skill  in  handling  even  the 
minor  difficulties  which  confronted  him. 

Please  do  not  ruin  us  on  punctilio. 

I  name  none  lest  I  wrong  others  by  omission. 

In  a  word,  in  every  locality  we  should  look  beyond  our 
noses. 

Let  all  be  so  quiet  that  the  adversary  shall  not  be 
notified. 

Be  careful  to  give  no  offense,  and  keep  cool  under  all 
circumstances. 

Such  exclusive  and  inflexible  plan  would  surely  become 
a  new  entanglement. 

It  is  a  case,  as  appears  to  me,  in  which  I  could  do 
nothing  without  doing  harm. 

While  so  much  may  seem  rather  large,  any  thing  less 
is  too  small — I  think  it  better  be  done. 

As  Solomon  says,  there  is  a  time  for  all  things,  and 
I  think  the  present  is  a  time  for  silence. 

I  intend  keeping  my  eye  upon  these  gentlemen,  and  to 
not  unnecessarily  put  any  weapons  in  their  hands. 

Please  say  to  these  gentlemen  that  if  they  do  not 
work  quickly  I  will  make  quick  work  with  them. 

It  is  bad  faith  in  the  government  to  force  new  terms 
upon  such  as  have  kept  faith  with  it — at  least  so  it  seems 
to  me. 

Drop  past  differences,  and  so  conduct  yourselves  that, 
if  you  cannot  be  at  peace  with  them,  the  fault  shall  be 
wholly  theirs. 

It  is  not  entirely  safe  when  one  is  misrepresented  un- 
der his  very  nose  to  allow  the  misrepresentation  to  go  un- 
contradicted. 

I  cannot,  by  giving  my  consent  to  a  publication  of 
whose  details  I  know  nothing,  assume  the  responsibility 
of  whatever  you  may  write. 

I  wish  this  letter  to  not  be  made  public;  but  no  man 
representing  me  as  I  herein  represent  myself  will  be  in 
any  danger  of  contradiction  by  me. 

In  this,  the  true  sense  of  my  proposition,  I  deny  that 
there  is  any  thing  censurable  in  it — anything  but  a  spirit 
of  mutual  concession,  for  harmony's  sake. 

It  is  fixing  for  the  President  the  unjust  and  ruinous 
character  of  being  a  mere  man  of  straw.  This  must  be  ar- 
rested, or  it  will  damm  us  all  inevitably. 

Concede  that  the  new  government  of  Louisiana  is 
only  what  it  should  be,  as  the  egg  to  the  fowl,  we  shall 
sooner  have  the  fowl  by  hatching  the  egg  than  by  smash- 
ing it. 

I  venture  to  hope  it  will  appear  that  we  have  practiced 
prudence  and  liberality  toward  foreign  powers,  averting 
causes  of  irritation,  and  with  firmness  maintaining  our 
own  rights  and  honor. 


I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  Dr.  Blades  or  not.  If 
you  are  Dr.  Blades,  you  may  use  my  name;  if  you  are 
not  Dr.  Blades,  if  Dr.  Blades  says  you  may  use  my  name, 
you  may  do  so. 

I  wish  you  and  Lane  would  make  a  sincere  effort  to 
get  out  of  the  mood  you  are  in.  It  does  neither  of  you 
any  good.  It  gives  you  the  means  of  tormenting  my  life 
out  of  me,  and  nothing  else. 

A  public  expose,  however,  though  it  might  confound 
the  guilty,  I  fear  might  also  injure  some  who  are  inno- 
cent; to  some  extent,  disparage  a  good  cause;  reflect  no 
credit  upon  me,  and  result  in  no  advantage  to  you. 

The  gifts  will  be  placed  among  the  archives  of  the 
government  where  they  will  remain  perpetually  as  tokens 
of  mutual  esteem  and  pacific  disposition  more  honorable 
to  both  nations  than  any  trophies  of  conquest  could  be. 

I  think  it  is  safer,  when  a  practical  question  arises,  to 
decide  that  question  directly,  and  not  indirectly  by  de- 
ciding a  general  abstraction  supposed  to  include  it,  and 
also  including  a  great  deal  more. 

While  it  might  embrace  the  practical  question  men- 
tioned, it  might  also  be  the  nest  in  which  forty  other 
troublesome  questions  would  be  hatched.  I  would  rather 
meet  them  as  they  come  than  before  they  come,  trusting 
that  some  of  them  may  not  come  at  all. 

We  had  better  have  him  a  friend  than  an  enemy.  It  will 
dissatisfy  a  good  many  who  otherwise  would  be  quiet. 
More  than  all,  we  first  relieve  him,  then  restore  him,  and 
now  if  we  relieve  him  again  the  public  will  ask,  "Why 
all  this  vacillation?" 

I  pray  God  to  have  your  country  in  His  holy  keeping, 
and  to  vouchsafe  to  crown  with  success  her  noble  aspira- 
tions to  renew,  under  the  auspices  of  her  present  en- 
lightened government,  her  ancient  career,  so  wonderfully 
illustrated  in  the  achievements  of  art,  science,  and  free- 
dom. 

A  drop  of  honey  catches  more  flies  than  a  gallon  of 
gall.  So  with  men.  If  you  would  win  a  man  to  your 
cause,  first  convince  him  that  you  are  his  sincere  friend. 
Therein  is  a  drop  of  honey  which  catches  his  heart  which, 
say  what  he  will,  is  the  great  highroad  to  his  reason. 

In  this  unusual  agitation  we  have  forborne  from  taking 
part  in  any  controversy  between  foreign  states,  and  be- 
tween parties  of  factions  in  such  states.  We  have  at- 
tempted no  propagandism,  and  acknowledged  no  revolu- 
tion. But  we  have  left  to  every  nation  the  exclusive  con- 
duct and  management  of  its  own  affairs. 

The  offer  of  condolence  in  such  cases  is  a  customary 
ceremony,  which  has  its  good  uses,  though  it  is  conven- 
tional, and  may  sometimes  be  even  insincere.  But  I  would 
fain  have  Your  Majesty  apprehend  on  this  occasion  that 
real  sympathy  can  exist,  as  real  truthfulness  can  be 
practiced  in  the  intercourse  of  nations. 

If  there  be  in  it  any  statements  or  assumptions  of  fact 
which  I  may  know  to  be  erroneous,  I  do  not,  now  and 
here,  controvert  them.  If  there  be  in  it  any  inferences 
which  I  may  believe  to  be  falsely  drawn,  I  do  not,  now  and 
here,  argue  against  them.  If  there  be  perceptible  in  it  an 
impatient  and  dictatorial  tone,  I  waive  it  in  deference  to 
an  old  friend  whose  heart  I  have  always  supposed  to  be 
right. 
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John  Rogers  at  last  is  coming  to  his  own.  Upon  the 
completion  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society's  new 
building,  a  room  on  the  main  floor  will  be  dedicated  as 
the  "John  Rogers  Memorial  Room."  The  acquisition  by 
the  society  of  thirty-five  original  bronze  statuettes,  sup- 
plemented by  a  large  collection  of  the  plaster  studies  by 
the  famous  sculptor  has  served  as  an  incentive  for  the 
creation  of  this  Rogers  memorial. 

Rogers  was  born  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  on  October 
30,  1829.  When  but  a  boy  he  worked  as  an  apprentice  to 
a  merchant  at  Boston  and  later  as  a  draughtsman,  at 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  where  his  artistic  tempera- 
ment first  found  expression.  There  a  certain  kind  of  clay 
invited  him  to  try  his  hand  at  moulding  figures.  This 
led  to  his  giving  more  attention  to  his  hobby  and  later  on, 
while  living  in  Chicago,  he  saw  one  of  his  first  models 
called  "Checker  Players"  bring  seventy-five  dollars  at  a 
Sanitary  Fair  auction.  This  encouraged  the  beginning  of 
a  career  which  brought  to  his  studio  in  New  York  some 
of  the  famous  people  of  the  day. 

Rogers  was  not  primarily  a  vender  of  cheap  plaster 
statuettes  but  he  was,  in  fact,  an  artist  who  was  able  to 
express  through  his  work  the  emotions  and  feelings  of 
his  contemporary  country-men  at  work,  at  play,  and  at 
war.  He  also  interpreted  some  of  the  famous  episodes  in 
literature.  In  1896,  William  Cullen  Bryant  paid  this  tri- 
bute to  the  sculptor: 

"You  have  succeeded  in  a  higher  degree  than  almost 
any  artist  of  any  age  in  making  sculpture  a  narrative 
art,  and  giving  to  motionless  and  speechless  figures  the 
power  to  relate  their  own  adventures." 

Sometime  in  the  month  of  June,  1864,  Rogers  pre- 
sented to  Abraham  Lincoln  one  of  his  war  groups  called 
"Wounded  Scout,"  depicting  a  wounded  soldier  being  sus- 
tained by  a  civilian  in  a  swamp.  In  Lincoln's  letter  of 
acknowledgment,  written  on  June  13,  1864,  we  find  these 
words: 

"I  can  not  pretend  to  be  a  judge  in  such  matters;  but 
the  Statuette  group  'Wounded  Scout' — 'Friend  in  the 
Swamp,'  which  you  did  me  the  honor  to  present,  is  very 
pretty  and  suggestive,  and,  I  should  think,  excellent  as  a 
piece  of  art." 

Possibly  the  most  famous  study  created  by  Rogers 
was  the  Council  of  War,  portraying  Lincoln  seated,  with 
Stanton  and  Grant  standing  at  the  rear  of  his  chair. 
Here,  in  one  group  was  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
armies  of  the  Republic,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the 
highest  ranking  general. 

The  famous  "Council  of  War"  group  was  not  created 
until  after  Lincoln's  death.  A  copy  was  sent  to  Stanton, 
however,  who  responded  with  these  words: 

".  .  .  Am  highly  gratified  with  the  genius  and  artis- 
tic skill  you  have  displayed  ...  I  think  you  were  espec- 
ially fortunate  in  your  execution  of  the  figure  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.   In  form  and  feature  it  surpasses  any  effort 


ROGERS— COUNCIL  OF  WAHfe 

to  embody  the  expression  of  that  grjfeat  man  which  I  have 


It  has  not  been  known,  generally,  that  there  are  two 
different  studies  of  the  famous  group,  both  of  which  are 
in  the  library  and  museum  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life 
Foundation.  Just  which  one  of  these  is  the  earliest  study 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  The  chief  difference  in  the 
statuettes  is  found  in  the  figure  of  Stanton.  In  one  por- 
trayal he  is  seen  holding  his  glasses  in  his  left  hand  with 
his  right  hand  dropped  by  his  side.  This  design  we  will 
call  figure  A.  The  other  study  shows  Stanton  with  his 
glasses  in  his  left  hand  and  in  the  process  of  wiping  them 
with  a  handkerchief  held  in  his  right  hand.  This  we  will 
call  figure  B. 

Figure  A  bears  the  inscription,  "John  Rogers,  Pat- 
ented March  31,  1868"  and  it  might  indicate  that  the 
early  patent  date  inscribed  would  suggest  it  was  the 
earlier  study  of  the  two.  Ten  years  later  he  was  ad- 
vertising extensively  a  "Council  of  War  Group"  at  $25.00. 
Whether  or  not  it  was  figure  A  we  are  not  able  to  say. 

Figure  B  bears  the  inscription  "John  Rogers,  New 
York"  with  no  reference  as  to  copyright  or  date  of  copy- 
right. This  is  similar  to  the  figure  cast  in  bronze  which 
is  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society  Collection.  It  is 
also  this  same  figure  which  appears  in  advertisements  as 
early  as  1885.  One  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  May  of 
that  year  priced  the  "Council  of  War"  at  $20.00. 

Figure  B  seems  to  have  been  duplicated  by  those  who 
deal  in  plaster  statuary  today,  one  firm  advertising  the 
study  at  $30.00. 

There  is  one  more  rather  obscure  work  of  art  by 
Rogers  which  should  be  better  known  and  that  is  his 
heroic  bronze  statue  of  Lincoln  at  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire.  When  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
published  its  beautiful  brochure  on  Heroic  Bronze  Statues 
of  Lincoln  in  1935,  the  statue  was  in  some  way  over- 
looked. Through  the  kindness  of  Caroline  C.  Clement, 
librarian  of  the  Carpenter  Memorial  Library  at  Manches- 
ter, we  learned  that  John  Rogers,  himself,  who  was  a 
resident  of  Manchester,  presented  the  original  model  in 
plaster  to  the  city  in  1895  and  it  was  placed  in  the  city 
library  building.  Later  on  it  was  removed  to  the  high 
school. 

Preliminary  steps  were  taken  in  1909,  shortly  after 
the  centennial  celebration  of  Lincoln's  birth,  to  have  the 
Rogers  statue  of  Lincoln  cast  in  bronze.  On  Memorial 
Day,  1910,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Louis  Bell 
Post,  G.  A.  R.,  the  heroic  bronze  statue  of  Lincoln  was 
dedicated.  It  now  occupies  a  site  on  the  lawn  of  the  Cen- 
tral High  School. 

It  is  very  evident  that  this  seated  Lincoln,  although 
an  independent  study  of  the  Lincoln  in  the  "Council  of 
War"  group,  borrowed  much  from  the  earlier  study  of 
Lincoln  made  by  Rogers  in  1868. 
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SYSTEMATIZING  A  LINCOLN  COLLECTION 


The  orderly  arrangement  of  items 
which  may  be  gathered  in  persuing  a 
hobby  is  a  vital  factor  in  keeping  up 
interest  in  the  enterprise  as  well  as 
thoroughly  enjoying  the  rarities  al- 
ready discovered.  In  collecting  items 
about  Abraham  Lincoln  the  many 
ramifications  of  the  subject  lead  one 
into  confusion  unless  there  is  kept 
clearly  in  mind  various  classifications 
into  which  Lincolniana  may  be  divided. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  monograph  to 
suggest  a  system  of  filing  which  has 
been  found  helpful  in  the  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Life  Foundation  and  which  can 
be  well  adapted  to  any  large  or  small 
collection. 

I.  Book  and  Pamphlet  Division. 

A.  Exclusively  Lincoln.  First  in 
importance  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  collector  are  books  which 
deal  exclusively  with  Abraham 
Lincoln.  There  are  four  definite 
sources  where  these  books  are 
listed  and  they  may  be  duly 
catalogued  under  the  numbers 
appearing  against  each  item. 

1.  Fish     Bibliography     1080 
items. 

2.  Oakleaf  Bibliography  1576 
items. 

3.  Starr     Bibliography     380 
items. 

4.  Lincoln  Lore  493  items. 

B.  Association.  Books  similar  to 
those  which  Lincoln  himself  is 
known  to  have  read,  revealing 
how  he  was  influenced  by  the 
literature  of  his  time.  Lists  of 
these  books  may  be  found  in 
Houser's  The  Books  that  Lin- 
coln Read,  Wilson's  What  Lin- 
coln Read,  and  Lincoln  Lore 
numbers  129  and  167. 

1.  Books   used   as   a   young 
man. 

2.  General  Library. 

3.  Legal  Library. 

4.  Borrowed  from  Library  of 
Congress. 

C.  Collateral.  One  will  want  to 
gather  some  books  about  Lin- 
coln's contemporaries,  and  his- 
torical data  which  cannot  be 
properly  classified  as  strictly 
Lincoln  items.  These  are  more 
conveniently  catalogued  separ- 
ately and  placed  on  the  collat- 
eral shelves. 

1.  Biographies  of  associates. 

2.  Histories  of  communities 
where  Lincoln  lived. 

3    Civil  War  books. 
4.    Books  with  important  ref- 
erences to  Lincoln. 

II.  Periodical  Division. 

A.  Magazine  Articles.  All  Lincoln 
magazine  articles  of  1000  words 
or  over  with  the  author's  name 


given,  indexed  according  to 
subject,  author,  and  title  of 
magazine.  These  can  be  more 
conveniently  filed  by  excerpting 
the  Lincoln  item,  original 
covers  and  table  of  contents, 
and  then  binding  them  in  a  spe- 
cial cover. 

B.  Complete  Newspapers.  Files  of 
papers  contemporary  with  Lin- 
coln's times  which  should  be 
kept  intact. 

C.  Clippings.  All  magazine  arti- 
cles under  1000  words,  newspa- 
per clippings,  and  other  ex- 
cerpts from  periodicals  are 
pasted  flat  on  8Vfe  by  11  sheets 
for  loose  leaf  books.  Here  are 
some  subjects  under  which  the 
material  may  be  assembled. 

1.  Characteristics  of  Lincoln. 

a.  Intellectual. 

b.  Philanthropic. 

c.  Social. 

d.  Religious. 

e.  Moral. 

f.  Physical. 

2.  Public  Relations. 

a.  Administrative — Presi- 
dent. 

b.  Military — Commander- 
in-chief. 

c.  Professional — Lawyer. 

d.  Political— Office  holder 

e.  Economic — Laborer. 

3.  Personal. 

a.  Ancestors. 

b.  Family. 

c.  Associates. 

4.  Assassination. 

a.  Death 

b.  Funeral. 

c.  Burial. 

d.  Conspirators. 

5.  Writings. 

a.  Personal         corres- 
pondence. 

b.  State  papers. 

c.  Legal  documents. 

6.  Sayings. 

a.  Addresses. 

b.  Anecdotes. 

c.  Axioms. 

7.  Tributes. 


b.  Editorials. 

c.  Poetry. 

d.  Music. 

8.  Pictures. 

a.  Original    photographs. 

b.  Cartoons. 

c.  Lincoln's    contemporar- 
ies. 

9.  Memorials. 

a.  Homes. 

b.  Statues. 

c.  Markers. 

d.  Curios. 
III.     Pictures. 

A.    Portraits.   There  are  116  orig- 
inal portraits  of  Abraham  Lin- 


coln which  have  been  listed  by 
Frederick  Meserve  but  which 
are  now  difficult  to  acquire, 
however,  copies  of  them  are 
available  and  they  may  be  list- 
ed chronologically  as  arranged 
by  Meserve.  See  Lincoln  Lore 
numbers  452  and  459. 

1.  Smooth  face  Lincoln. 

2.  Bearded  Lincoln. 

3.  Family  groups. 

4.  Contemporaries. 

B.  Snapshots.  Homes  where  Lin- 
coln lived,  places  he  visited, 
buildings  in  which  he  spoke,  as 
well  as  pictures  of  memorials 
and  statues.  See  Lincoln  Lore 
number  454'. 

C.  Reproductions.  Items  in  this 
classification  run  into  the  thous- 
ands and  the  task  of  catalogu- 
ing them  has  been  undertaken 
by  Winfred  P.  Truesdell,  who 
has  published  his  first  volume 
which  may  be  used  for  checking 
purposes. 

D.  Postage     stamp    bearing    the 

likeness  of  Lincoln. 

IV.  Manuscripts.  Autograph  writings 

are  usually  classified  as  A.  L.  S. 
(autograph  letter  signed),  L.  S. 
(letter  signed),  M.  S.  (manu- 
script signed),  and  N.  S.  (note 
signed).  There  are  also  just  the 
signatures  available.  It  is  not 
likely  that  many  original  writ- 
ings of  Lincoln  will  be  acquired 
at  this  late  day  but  the  writ- 
ings of  Lincoln's  contemporaries 
are  often  acquired. 

V.  Broadsides.    It  is  a  difficult  task 

to  properly  arrange  the  vast 
number  of  broadsides  which  are 
available  but  a  classification  is 
attempted  although  it  is  very 
inadequate. 

A.  Political  announcements. 

B.  Government    orders. 

C.  Lincoln's  writings. 

D.  Advertisements. 

E.  Political  cartoons. 

VI.  Printed  Folders.   There  is  always 

a  sort  of  a  "catch  all"  depart- 
ment in  any  compilation  and 
under  the  heading,  Printed 
Folders,  some  of  these  are 
gathered. 

A.  Souvenir  programs. 

B.  Catalogues. 

C.  Sheet  music. 

VI.  Curios.  Lincoln  curios  make  an 
interesting  field  for  the  collector 
to  enter  if  he  is  not  particular 
about  the  authenticity  of  much 
of  the  material  alleged  to  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Lincoln  family. 

A.  Medals. 

B.  Campaign  buttons. 

C.  Funeral  badges. 

D.  Personal  effects. 
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LINCOLN  AXIOMS  FOR  YOUTH 


The  opening  of  school  in  the  fall  always  mak£s  one 
think  of  the  opportunities  afforded  youth.  An  intensely 
interesting  letter  written  by  Abraham  Lincoln  to  GedjMge 
Latham,  who  had  failed  to  pass  the  Harvard  University 
entrance  examinations,  is  reproduced  here  along^with 
some  Lincoln  axioms  which  have  an  especial  appeal  to 
young  people. 

Springfield,  Ills.,  July  22,  1860 
My  Dear  George: 

I  have  scarcely  felt  greater  pain  in  my  life  than  learn- 
ing yesterday  from  Bob's  letter,  that  you  had  failed  to 
enter  Harvard  University. 

And  yet  there  is  very  little  in  it,  if  you  will  allow  no 
feeling  of  discouragement  to  seize,  and  prey  upon  you.  It 
is  a  certain  truth,  that  you  can  enter,  and  graduate  in, 
Harvard  University;  and  having  made  the  attempt,  you 
must  succeed  in  it.  Must  is  the  word. 

I  know  not  how  to  aid  you,  save  in  the  assurance  of  one 
of  mature  age,  and  much  severe  experience,  that  you  can 
not  fail,  if  you  resolutely  determine  that  you  will  not. 

The  President  of  the  institution  can  scarcely  be  other 
than  a  kind  man;  and  doubtless  he  would  grant  you  an 
interview,  and  point  out  the  readiest  way  to  remove,  or 
overcome,  the  obstacles  which  have  thwarted  you. 

In  your  temporary  failure  there  is  no  evidence  that 
you  may  not  yet  be  a  better  scholar,  and  a  more  successful 
man  in  the  great  struggle  of  life,  than  many  others,  who 
have  entered  college  more  easily. 

Again  I  say  let  no  feeling  of  discouragement  prey  up- 
on you,  and  in  the  end  you  are  sure  to  succeed. 

With  more  than  a  common  interest  I  subscribe  my- 
self. 

Very  truly  your  friend, 

A.  Lincoln. 


There  are  more  mines  above  the  earth's  surface  than 
below  it. 

The  honor  will  be  his  if  he  succeeds,  and  the  blame  may 
be  mine  if  he  fails. 

The  difficulty  is  not  in  stating  the  principle,  but  in 
practically  applying  it. 

It  is  a  connection  in  which  the  words  "can"  and  "will" 
were  never  more  precious. 

To  be  fruitful  in  invention  it  is  indispensable  to  have  a 
habit  of  observation  and  reflection. 

I  claim  not  to  have  controlled  events,  but  confess 
plainly  that  events  have  controlled  me. 

I  believe  I  shall  never  be  old  enough  to  speak  without 
embarrassment  when  I  have  nothing  to  talk  about. 

A  young  man,  before  the  enemy  has  learned  to  watch 
him,  can  do  more  than  any  other.  Pitch  in  and  try. 

Let  them  adopt  the  maxim,  "Better  luck  next  time," 
and  then  by  renewed  exertion  make  that  better  luck  for 
themselves. 

All  the  statements  which  lie  within  the  range  of  my 
knowledge  are  strictly  true;  and  I  think  of  nothing  ma- 
terial which  has  been  omitted. 


Even  the  unsuccessful  will  bring  something  to  light 
which,  in  the  hands  of  others,  will  contribute  to  the  final 
success. 

I  am  here;  I  must  do  the  best  I  can,  and  bear  the 
responsibility  of  taking-  the  course  which  I  feel  I  ought 
to  take. 

If  you  will  state  to  me  some  meaning  which  you  sup- 
pose I  had,  I  can  and  will  instantly  tell  you  whether  that 
was  my  meaning. 

It  is  much  for  the  young  to  know,  that  treading  the 
hard  path  of  duty,  as  he  trod,  it  will  be  noticed,  and  will 
lead  to  high  places. 

Please  excuse  what  I  have  said,  in  the  way  of  unso- 
licited advice.  I  believe  you  will  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
my  friendship  for  you. 

When  one  is  embarrassed,  usually  the  shortest  way  to 
get  through  with  it  is  to  quit  talking  or  thinking  about  it, 
and  go  at  something  else. 

So  far  as  possible,  the  people  everywhere  shall  have 
that  sense  of  perfect  security  which  is  most  favorable  to 
calm  thought  and  reflection. 

Tell  the  boys  of  Children's  Village  that  they  must  fol- 
low truth,  justice,  and  humanity  if  they  wish  to  become 
useful  and  honorable  men. 

I  will  not  forbear  from  doing  so  merely  on  punctilio 
and  pluck.  If  I  do  finally  abstain,  it  will  be  because  of 
apprehension  that  it  would  do  harm. 

I  do  not  know  one  who  combines  the  qualities  of  mas- 
culine intellect,  learning,  and  experience  of  the  right  sort, 
and  physical  power  of  labor  and  endurance,  so  well  as  he. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  sentiment  or  taste,  but  one  of 
physical  force,  which  may  be  measured  and  estimated,  as 
horse-power  and  steam-power  are  measured  and 
estimated. 

So  far  as  it  is  intended  merely  to  improve  in  grammar 
and  elegance  of  composition,  I  am  quite  agreed;  but  I  do 
not  wish  the  sense  changed,  or  modified,  to  a  hair's 
breadth. 

You  misquote,  to  some  material  extent,  what  I  did  say, 
which  induces  me  to  think  you  have  not  very  carefully 
read  the  speech  in  which  the  expressions  occur  which 
puzzle  you  to  understand. 

I  can  not  frame  a  toast  to  Burns.  I  can  say  nothing 
worthy  of  his  generous  heart  and  transcending  genius. 
Thinking  of  what  he  has  said,  I  can  not  say  anything 
which  seems  worth  saying. 

Constituted  as  man  is,  he  has  positive  need  of  oc- 
casional recreation,  and  whatever  can  give  him  this  as- 
sociated with  virtue  and  advantage,  and  free  from  vice 
and  disadvantage,  is  a  positive  good. 

I  am  most  thankful  if  my  labors  have  seemed  to  con- 
duct to  the  preservation  of  those  institutions  under  which 
alone  we  can  expect  good  government — and  in  its  train, 
sound  learning  and  the  progress  of  the  liberal  arts. 

Adhere  to  your  purpose  and  you  will  soon  feel  as  well 
as  you  ever  did.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  falter,  and  give 
up,  you  will  lose  the  power  of  keeping  any  resolution,  and 
will  regret  it  all  your  life.  Take  the  advice  of  a  friend, 
who,  though  he  never  saw  you,  deeply  sympathizes  with 
you,  and  stick  to  your  purpose. 
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A  GETTYSBURG  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address  will  be  observed  on  November  19, 
just  two  months  from  the  date  of  this  bulletin.  It  is  not 
too  early  for  school  groups,  patriotic  societies,  and  various 
Lincoln  organizations  in  the  country  to  begin  to  prepare 
for  a  special  program. 

The  address  which  Lincoln  delivered  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  Gettysburg  Battlefield  has  been  acclaimed  the 
finest  expression  of  eloquence  in  the  English  language.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  anniversary  occasion  of  this  re- 
markable oration  should  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed. 
Somewhere  in  the  town  of  Gettysburg,  preferably  in  the 
old  Wills  Home,  there  should  be  gathered  an  outstanding 
collection  of  items  memoralizing  the  famous  address. 
This  would,  in  time,  become  one  of  the  most  frequented 
shrines  at  the  site  of  the  famous  battle. 

In  view  of  this  increased  interest  in  the  address,  a  list 
of  publications  which  contain  information  about  Lincoln 
at  Gettysburg  has  been  prepared. 

Andrew,  Mary  Raymond  Shipman — The  Perfect  Tribute. 
66  pp.  1908. 

The  most  interesting  story  about  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress in  Lincoln  fiction. 

Barton,  William  E. — Lincoln  At  Gettysburg. 
263  pp.  1930. 

By  far  the  most  comprehensive  study  of  all  phases  of 
Lincoln  address,  discussing;  "What  He  Intended  to  Say; 
What  He  Said;  What  He  Was  Reported  to  Have  Said; 
What  He  Wished  He  Had  Said." 

Burrage,  Henry  Sweetser — Gettysburg  And  Lincoln. 
244  pp.  1906. 

Part  One  contains  an  account  of  the  battle;  Part  Two 
gives  the  origin,  dedication,  and  provision  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  cemetery,  with  full  account  of  Lincoln's 
visit  and  address ;  Part  Three  presents  the  work  of  the 
battlefield  and  park  commissions. 

Carmichael,  Orton  H. — Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address. 
116  pp.  1917. 

An  exhaustive  study  of  the  events  which  led  up  to  the 
consecration  of  the  battlefield,  the  reaction  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  address  and  the  evolution  of  the  address. 

Carr,  Clark  E. — Lincoln  At  Gettysburg. 
12  pD.   1906 

An  address  delivered  before  the  Illinois  State  His- 
torical Society. 

Cazeau,  Theodore  C. — Why  Lincoln  Went  to  Gettysburg. 
8  pp.  1931. 

Address  delivered  at  Gettysburg  on  68th  anniversary 
of  the  dedication  of  the  National  Cemetery. 

Doll  and  Richards — Lincoln  at  Gettysburg. 
48  pp.  1879. 

Consists  chiefly  of  twenty-one  biographical  sketches 
of  men  who  accompanied  Lincoln  to  Gettysburg. 

Everett,  Edward — Address  of  Hon.  Edward  Everett  at  the 
Consecration  of  the  National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg, 
19th  November,  1863. 

A  very  valuable  source  book  containing  full  account 
of  correspondence  relating  to  the  Gettysburg  celebra- 
tion and  incidents  relating  to  the  program. 


Gotwald,    Frederick    G. — Gettysburg,   Lincoln's   Address 
and  Our  Educational  Institutions* 
32  pp.  1907. 

The  visit  of  Lincoln  and  German  contacts  at  Gettys- 
burg. 

Howe,  Beverly  W. — Two  Hours  and  Two  Minutes. 
23  pp.  1937. 

An  address  on  Lincoln  and  Everett  at  Gettysburg  de- 
livered before  The  Lincoln  Group  at  Chicago. 

Jacobs,  Henry  Eyster — Lincoln's  Gettysburg  World  Mes- 
sage. 
133  pp.  1919. 

The  table  of  contents  of  this  book  reveals  its  scope: 
"The  Place  and  The  People;  The  Prelude  to  the  Battle; 
The  Battle;  Gettysburg's  Greatest  Day,  November  19, 
1863;  Ruling  Principles  of  Lincoln's  Statesmanship; 
Summary." 

Lambert,  Major  William  H. — Versions  of  the  Gettysburg 
Address. 
7  pp.  1909. 

This  pamphlet  is  an  attempt  to  gather  under  one 
cover  various  versions  of  the  address. 

Lambert,  Major  William  H. — The  Gettysburg  Address, 
When  Written,  How  Received,  Its  True  Form.  27  pages. 
1909. 

The  earliest  attempt  to  arrange  a  comparative  table 
showing  the  slight  variations  in  four  different  copies  of 
the  address.  Reprinted  from  The  Pennsylvania  Maga- 
zine of  History  and  Bwgraphy  for  October,  1909. 

Luhrs,  Henry  E. — Lincoln  at  the  Wills  Home  and  The 
Gettysburg  Address.  Nov.  18-19,  1863.  21  pp.  1938. 

Special  emphasis  placed  on  the  Wills  home  and  the 
actual  writing  of  the  manuscript  used  at  Gettysburg. 

Michigan,  Department  of  Public  Instruction — Lincoln  at 
Gettysburg.   Bulletin  No.  55.   32  pp.  1918. 

An  excellent  source  book  including  historical  data, 
detailed  critical  study  of  the  text,  outline  of  the  address, 
and  number  and  type  of  words  used. 

Rohn,  Arthur  W. — Seven  Versions  of  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress. 36  pp.  1925. 

Printed  copies  of  five  autograph  writings  of  Lincoln's 
address,  one  Associated  Press  report,  and  one  report 
of  the  address  made  by  the  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sioners. 

Tausek,  Joseph— The  True  Story  of  The  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress. 70  pp.  1933. 

The  chapter  headings  in  this  book  indicates  its  con- 
tents, "What  They  Did;  Consecration;  What  Lincoln 
Said  There;  When  and  Where  It  Was  Written;  Post- 
script." 

United  States  Sixty-sixth  Congress — Second  Session 
(1920).  Senate  Document  No.  236.  8  pp.  1920. 

Facsimile  of  an  original  copy  of  the  address  and  fac- 
simile of  Robert  Lincoln's  letter  referring  to  the 
address. 

Warren,  Louis  A. — Little  Known  Facts  About  The  Gettys- 
burg Address.  8  pp.  1938  (In  press). 

Contains  information  about  the  writing  and  delivery 
of  the  address  not  usually  emphasized  and  relates  inci- 
dents occurring  at  Gettysburg,  not  generally  known. 
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LINCOLN'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  LIQUOR 


During  the  season  in  which  national  prohibition  was  in 
force  there  was  much  controversy  as  to  the  attitude  Lin- 
coln would  have  taken  with  respect  to  the  use  and  sale  of 
intoxicants.  Since  the  old  order  has  been  restored  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  call  the  business  partnership  into 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  entered  with  a  certain  William 
Berry,  a  saloon  enterprise  and  Lincoln,  himself,  a  bar- 
keeper. 

There  has  been  circulated  widely  during  the  past  few 
months  a  broadside  which  presents  an  enlargement  of 
"The  Abraham  Lincoln  Saloon  License."  A  picture  of 
Lincoln  appears  on  this  broadside  advertisement  with 
other  data  which  would  allow  the  casual  observer  to 
conclude  that  documentary  evidence  is  now  available  to 
prove  Lincoln's  connection  with  the  business.  The  many 
attempts  made  to  emphasize  the  New  Salem  store  inci- 
dent, out  of  all  due  respect  to  its  importance,  has  brought 
a  number  of  inquiries  to  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foun- 
dation about  Lincoln's  attitude  towards  liquor. 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  license  to  operate  a  tavern  was  taken 
out  in  the  name  of  Berry  and  Lincoln,  March  6,  1833,  and 
a  bond  for  three  hundred  dollars  as  required  by  law  was 
signed  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  (genuiness  of  signature  ques- 
tioned by  some  students)  William  F.  Berry  and  Bowling 
Green.  The  license  to  operate  this  tavern,  however,  al- 
though issued  in  the  firm's  name  of  Berry  and  Lincoln  was 
evidently  issued  to  William  F.  Berry,  as  a  copy  of  the 
license  which  appears  below  clearly  states. 

"Ordered  that  William  F.  Berry  in  the  name  of  Berry 
and  Lincoln  have  license  to  keep  a  tavern  in  New  Salem  to 
continue  12  months  from  this  date  and  that  they  pay  one 
dollar  in  addition  to  six  dollars  heretofore  paid  as  per 
treasury  receipt  .  .  ." 

During  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  at  Ottawa  on 
August  21,  1858,  Douglas  said  that  when  he  first  became 
acquainted  with  his  opponent,  Lincoln  was  a  "flourishing 
grocery-keeper  in  the  town  of  Salem."  Lincoln  replied 
"The  Judge  is  woefully  at  fault  about  his  friend  Lincoln 
being  a  'grocery  keeper'.  I  don't  know  that  it  would  be  a 

freat  sin,  if  I  had  been;  but  he  is  mistaken.  Lincoln  never 
ept  a  grocery  anywhere  in  the  world." 

This  clear  unqualified  statement  that  he  was  never  en- 
gaged in  dispensing  liquor  through  distributing  mediums 
known  as  groceries  should  for  all  time  settle  Lincoln's 
actual  relation  to  any  Berry-Lincoln  firm  so  called,  as  far 
as  his  interest  in  the  liquor  license  is  concerned.  It  is 
known  that  within  a  short  time  after  the  license  was  issued 
to  Berry,  Lincoln  sold  his  interest  in  the  firm. 

Temperance  Address 

There  were  two  subjects  on  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
approached  the  roll  of  a  reformer,  slavery  and  liquor. 
You  cannot  read  his  references  to  either  one  without  feel- 
ing that  he  was  deeply  moved  by  the  injustice  and  sor- 
row which  grew  out  of  both  institutions.  While  a  young 
man  in  Springfield,  Illinois  he  joined  the  Washington 
Temperance  Society  and  became  one  of  the  leading  ex- 
ponents of  total  abstinence.  One  of  his  lectures  given  at 
Springfield  on  February  22,  1842,  has  been  preserved  and 
a  few  excerpts  from  it  follow: 

"In  my  judgment  such  of  us  as  have  never  fallen  vic- 
tims have  been  spared  more  by  the  absence  of  appetite 


than  from  any  mental  or  moral  superiority  over  those  who 
have  .  .  . 

"Turn  now  to  the  temperance  revolution.  In  it  we 
shall  find  a  stronger  bondage,  a  viler  slavery  manumit- 
ted, a  greater  tyrant  deposed;  in  it,  more  of  want  supplied, 
more  disease  healed,  more  sorrow  assuaged.  By  it,  no  or- 
phans starving,  no  widows  weeping.  By  it,  none 
wounded  in  feeling,  none  injured  in  interest;  even  the 
dram-maker  and  dram-seller  will  have  glided  into  other 
occupations  so  gradually  as  never  to  have  felt  the  change, 
and  will  stand  ready  to  join  all  others  in  the  universal 
song  of  gladness.  And  what  a  noble  ally  this  to  the  cause 
of  political  freedom;  with  such  an  aid  its  march  cannot 
fail  to  be  on  and  on,  till  every  son  of  earth  shall  drink  in 
rich  fruition  the  sorrow-quenching  draughts  of  perfect 
liberty.  Happy  day  when — all  appetites  controlled,  all 
poisons  subdued,  all  matter  subjected — mind,  all  conquer- 
ing mind,  shall  live  and  move,  the  monarch  of  the  world. 
Glorious  consummation!  Hail,  fall  of  fury!  Reign  of  rea- 
son, all  hail! 

"And  when  the  victory  shall  be  complete, — when  there 
shall  be  neither  a  slave  nor  a  drunkard  on  the  earth, — how 
proud  the  title  of  that  land  which  may  truly  claim  to  be 
the  birthplace  and  the  cradle  of  both  those  revolutions 
that  shall  have  ended  in  that  victory.  How  nobly  distin- 
guished that  people  who  shall  have  planted  and  nurtured 
to  maturity  both  the  political  and  moral  freedom  of  their 
species." 

Presidential  Nominee 
The  incident  which  emphasizes  Lincoln's  temperate 
habits  better  than  any  other  at  the  time  he  was  nominated 
for  the  presidency  was  the  serving  of  cold  water  to  the 
members  of  the  notification  committee  upon  their  visit 
to  Springfield.  He  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  asking 
about  the  incident  to  which  he  made  this  reply : 

"Having  kept  house  sixteen  years,  and  having  never 
held  the  "cup'1  to  the  lips  of  my  friends  then,  my  judg- 
ment was  that  I  should  not,  in  my  new  position,  change  my 
habit  in  this  respect.  What  actually  occurred  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  the  committee  visiting  me,  I  think  it  would  be 
better  for  others  to  say." 

Sows  of  Temperance 
On  September  29, 1863,  Abraham  Lincoln  received  mem- 
bers of  an  organization  known  as  Sons  of  Temperance  and 
in  reply  to  their  appeal  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause 
of  temperance  in  the  army  said  in  part : 

"When  I  was  a  young  man — long  ago — before  the  Sons 
of  Temperance  as  an  organization  had  an  existence — I,  in 
a  humble  way,  made  temperance  speeches,  and  I  think  I 
may  say  that  to  this  day  I  have  never,  by  my  example,  be- 
lied what  I  then  said." 

This  statement  verifies  in  his  own  words  that  he  had 
himself  throughout  life  followed  the  course  of  total  ab- 
stsinence  which  he  advocated  more  than  twenty  years  be- 
fore. He  also  made  one  other  statement  to  the  visiting 
delegation  which  was  borrowed  from  his  temperance 
speech  of  long  ago. 

"I  think  that  the  reasonable  men  of  the  world  have  long 
since  agreed  that  intemperance  is  one  of  the  greatest,  if 
not  the  very  greatest,  of  all  evils  among  mankind.  That  is 
not  a  matter  of  dispute,  I  believe.  That  the  disease  exists, 
and  that  it  is  a  very  great  one,  is  agreed  upon  by  all." 
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LINCOLN  PLEADS  FOR  PEACE 


The  political  situation  in  Europe,  as  these  lines  are  be- 
ing written,  is  not  unlike  the  problem  in  the  United  States 
which  confronted  Lincoln  when  he  came  to  the  presidency 
in  1861.  From  the  First  Inaugural  Address  and  other  writ- 
ings, statements  of  his  have  been  compiled  which  would 
seem  to  give  us  a  view  of  how  sincerely  he  desired  peace. 


Miacellaneoua  Excerpts 
Military  Glory — that  rainbow  that  rises  in  showers  of 
blood — that  serpent's  eye  that  charms  but  to  destroy. 

Those  who  make  a  causeless  war  should  be  compelled  to 
pay  the  cost  of  it  is  too  obviously  just,  to  be  called  in 
question. 

Such  will  be  a  great  lesson  of  peace;  teaching  men  that 
what  they  cannot  take  by  an  election,  neither  can  they 
take  it  by  a  war ;  teaching  all  the  folly  of  being  the  begin- 
ners of  a  war. 

The  object  of  the  war  being  to  restore  and  maintain  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  good  government,  I  desire  you  to 
help,  and  not  hinder,  every  advance  in  that  direction. 

Much  is  being  said  about  peace,  and  no  man  desires 
peace  more  ardently  than  I.  Still,  I  am  yet  unprepared  to 
give  up  the  Union  for  a  peace  which,  so  achieved,  could 
i  ot  be  of  much  duration. 

While  it  has  not  pleased  the  Almighty  to  bless  us  with 
a  return  of  peace,  we  can  but  press  on,  guided  by  the  best 
light  he  gives  us,  trusting  that  in  his  own  good  time  and 
wise  way  all  will  yet  be  well. 

I  appear  to  say  but  a  word.  This  extraordinary  war  in 
which  we  are  engaged  falls  heavily  upon  all  classes  of 
people,  but  the  most  heavily  upon  the  soldier.  For  it  has 
been  said,  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life;  and 
while  all  contribute  of  their  substance,  the  soldier  puts  his 
life  at  stake,  and  often  yields  it  up  in  his  country's  cause. 
The  highest  merit,  then,  is  due  to  the  soldier. 

War,  at  the  best,  is  terrible,  and  this  war  of  ours,  in 
its  magnitude  and  in  its  duration,  is  one  of  the  most  ter- 
rible. It  has  deranged  business,  totally  in  many  localities, 
and  partially  in  all  localities.  It  has  destroyed  property 
and  ruined  homes;  it  has  produced  a  national  debt  and 
taxation  unprecedented,  at  least  in  this  country;  it  has 
carried  mourning  to  almost  every  home,  until  it  can  al- 
most be  said  that  the  "heavens  are  hung  in  black." 

If  I  had  had  my  way,  this  war  would  never  have  been 
commenced.  If  I  had  been  allowed  my  way,  this  war 
would  have  been  ended  before  this;  but  we  find  it  still 
continues,  and  we  must  believe  that  he  permits  it  for  some 
wise  purpose  of  his  own,  mysterious  and  unknown  to  us; 
and  though  with  our  limited  understandings  we  may  not  be 
able  to  comprehend  it,  yet  we  cannot  but  believe  that  he 
who  made  the  world  still  governs  it. 


First  Inaugural  Address 

Before  entering  upon  so  grave  a  matter  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  national  fabric,  with  all  its  benefits,  its  mem- 
ories, and  its  hopes,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  ascertain  pre- 
cisely why  we  do  it?  Will  you  hazard  so  desperate  a  step 
while  there  is  any  possibility  that  any  portion  of  the  ills 


you  fly  from  have  no  re; 
certain  ills  you  fly  to  are  gr 


ft 

I 
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you  fly  from- 
mistake? 


n«e?  Will  you,  while  the 
than  all  the  real  ones 


■will  you  risk  the  commission  of  so  fearful 


If  by  the  mere  force  of  numbers  a  majority  should  de- 
prive a  minority  of  any  clearly  written  constitutional 
right,  it  might,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  justify  revolution 
— certainly  would  if  such  a  right  were  a  vital  one.  But 
such  is  not  our  case.  All  the  vital  rights  of  minorities  and 
of  individuals  are  so  plainly  assured  to  them  by  affirma- 
tions and  negations,  guarantees  and  prohibitions,  in  the 
Constitution,  that  controversies  never  arise  concerning 
them.  But  no  organic  law  can  ever  be  framed  with  a  pro- 
vision specifically  applicable  to  every  question  which  may 
occur  in  pratical  administration.  .  .  . 

From  questions  of  this  class  spring  all  our  constitution- 
al controversies,  and  we  divide  upon  them  into  majorities 
and  minorities.  If  the  minority  will  not  acquiesce,  the 
majority  must,  or  the  government  must  cease.  There  is  no 
other  alternative;  for  continuing  the  government  is  ac- 
quiescence on  one  side  or  the  other.   .  .   . 

Physically  speaking,  we  cannot  separate.  We  cannot 
remove  our  respective  sections  from  each  other,  nor  build 
an  impassable  wall  between  them.  A  husband  and  wife 
may  be  divorced,  and  go  out  of  the  presence  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  each  other;  but  the  different  parts  of  our 
country  cannot  do  this.  They  cannot  but  remain  face  to 
face,  and  intercourse,  either  amicable  or  hostile,  must 
continue  between  them.  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  make  that 
intercourse  more  advantageous  or  more  satisfactory  after 
separation  than  before?  Can  aliens  make  treaties  easier 
than  friends  can  make  laws?  Can  treaties  be  more  faith- 
fully enforced  between  aliens  than  laws  can  among 
friends?  Suppose  you  go  to  war,  you  cannot  fight  always; 
and  when,  after  much  loss  on  both  sides,  and  no  gain  on 
either,  you  cease  fighting,  the  identical  old  questions  as  to 
terms  of  intercourse  are  again  upon  you.  .  .  . 

My  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly  and  well  upon 
this  whole  subject.  Nothing  valuable  can  be  lost  by  taking 
time.  If  there  be  an  object  to  hurry  any  of  you  in  hot 
haste  to  a  step  which  you  would  never  take  deliberately, 
that  object  will  be  frustrated  by  taking  time ;  but  no  good 
object  can  be  frustrated  by  it.  Such  of  you  as  are  now 
dissatisfied,  still  have  the  old  Constitution  unimpaired, 
and,  on  the  sensitive  point,  the  laws  of  your  own  framing 
under  it;  while  the  new  administration  will  have  no  im- 
mediate power,  if  it  would,  to  change  either.  If  it  were  ad- 
mitted that  you  who  are  dissatisfied  hold  the  right  side  in 
the  dispute,  there  still  is  no  single  good  reason  for  pre- 
cipitate action.  .  .  . 

In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and 
not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war.  The  gov- 
ernment will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no  conflict 
without  being  yourselves  the  agressors.  .  .  . 

I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends. 
We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have 
strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The 
mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battle- 
field and  patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearth- 
stone all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of 
the  Union  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by 
the  better  angels  of  our  nature. 
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ILLINOIS  MARKS  LINCOLN  SITES 


A  plan  for  marking  historic  sites  situated  on  the  state 
highway  system  has  been  adopted  by  the  State  of  Illinois 
and  special  attention  has  been  given  to  designating  the 
spots  of  interest  to  admirers  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  markers  used  are  of  uniform  size,  large  enough 
to  be  read  easily  from  an  automobile  and  placed  parallel 
with  the  highway  to  allow  full  reading  advantages.  The 
letters  of  the  text  are  gold  and  the  background  dark 
blue.  The  inscriptions  on  those  markers  which  refer  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  are  here  given  in  full. 

LINCOLN  NATIONAL  MEMORIAL  HIGHWAY 
From  the  Wabash  River  to  the  Sangamon  five  miles 
west  of  Decatur,  the  Lincoln  National  Memorial  Highway 
follows  substantially  the  route  taken  by  the  Lincoln  fam- 
ily in  their  migration  from  Indiana  to  Illinois  in  the  spring 
of  1830. 

Erected  August  31,  1935  on  U.  S.  50  at  Vincennes  bridge. 

LINCOLN  NATIONAL  MEMORIAL  HIGHWAY 
From  the  site  of  the  Lincoln  cabin  on  the  Sangamon 
three  miles  south  of  here,  to  the  Wabash  River  opposite 
Vincennes,  the  Lincoln  National  Memorial  Highway  fol- 
lows substantially  the  route  taken  by  the  Lincoln  family 
in  their  migration  from  Indiana  to  Illinois  in  the  spring 
of  1830. 

On  south  side  U.  S.  36  400  yds.  east  o£  spur  to  cabin  site.  Two 
warning  signs. 

LINCOLN'S  FIRST  ILLINOIS  HOME 
On  an  eminence  overlooking  the  Sangamon  River,  three 
miles  south  of  there  stood  the  first  home  of  Lincoln  in 
Illinois.  To  this  site  came  the  Lincoln  family  in  March, 
1830.  Here  they  lived  until  1831,  when  the  parents  re- 
moved to  Coles  County  and  Abraham  set  out  on  his  own 
career. 

On  U.  S.  36  west  of  Decatur  at  junction  of  spur  to  cabin  site.  Two 
approach  signs. 

LINCOLN  FARM,  1831-1834 
From  1831  to  1834  Thomas  and  Sarah  Lincoln,  father 
and  stepmother  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  lived  in  a  cabin 
which  stood  a  short  distance  to  the  north.  It  was  their 
first  home  in  Coles  County,  and  their  second  home  in 
Illinois. 

On  north  side  of  Lincoln  National  Memorial  Highway  (county 
road  here.)     No  warning  signs. 

LINCOLN  FARM,  1834-1837 

In  1834  Thomas  Lincoln  purchased  40  acres  situated 

about  400  yards  north  and  east  of  this  point.   Here,  with 

his  wife  Sarah,  he  lived  until   1837,  when  he  sold  the 

land.  It  was  his  second  home  in  Coles  County. 

On  south  side  of  Lincoln  National  Memorial  Highway.  No  warn- 
ing signs. 

THE  LAST  LINCOLN  FARM 
In  1837  Thomas  Lincoln  erected  a  cabin  on  a  tract  of 
land  situated  one-half  mile  to  the  east.  Here  he  resided 
until  his  death  in  1851.  Abraham  Lincoln  visited  here 
frequently,  and  after  1841  held  title  to  forty  acres  of  the 
land  on  which  his  parents  lived.  The  State  of  Illinois  now 
owns  most  of  the  Lincoln  farm. 

On  north-south  oiled  road  at  junction  of  dirt  road  extending  east 
to  farm.    Two  warning  signs. 

SHILOH  CEMETERY 
In  Shiloh  Cemetery  are  the  graves  of  Thomas  and  Sarah 
Lincoln,  father  and  step-mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  On 
January  31,  1861,  shortly  before  assuming  the  Presidency, 
Lincoln  came  here  from  Springfield  to  visit  his  father's 
grave  in  company  with  his  step-mother. 

Erected  at  or  near  entrance  to  cemetery.    No  warning  signs. 


LINCOLN  AND  THE  BLACK  HAWK  WAR 
On  May  8,  1832,  while  encamped  approximately  one  . 
mile  west  of  this  point,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  mustered  ' 


into  the  military  service  of  the  United  States.  A  few 
days  earlier  he  had  been  elected  captain  of  a  militia  com- 
pany from  Sangamon  County. 

On  west  side  U.  S.  67  at  intersection  of  tarvia  road  running  west 
to  Andalusia  south  of  Milan. 

FORT  WILBOURN 
On  the  eminence  to  the  southwest  stood  Fort  Wilbourn 
where  the  Second  Army  of  Illinois  volunteers  was  mus- 
tered in  for  service  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  Here,  on 
June  16,  1832,  Abraham  Lincoln  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
Jacob  M.  Early's  company — his  fourth  enlistment  of  the 
war. 


FORT  JOHNSTON 
On  the  eminence  to  the  east  stood  Fort  Johnston,  head- 
quarters of  Gen.  Henry  Atkinson  during  part  of  the  Black 
Hawk  War.  Here,  May  27,  1832,  Abraham  Lincoln  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  Elijah  lies'  company — his  third  en- 
listment of  the  war. 

At  junction  of  Routes  71  and  23. 

METAMORA  COURT  HOUSE 
As  a  member  of  the  traveling  bar  of  the  Eighth  Ju- 
dicial Circuit,  Lincoln  came  twice  a  year  to  Metamora, 
then  the  seat  of  Woodford  County,  to  attend  court  in  the 
court  house  which  faces  the  north  side  of  this  park.  David 
Davis,  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  and  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  were 
others  who  practiced  here. 

Erected   in    southeast  corner   of  park   in   place  of    wooden   marker. 
Faces  State  Route  116. 

POSTVILLE  COURT  HOUSE  SITE 

From  1839  to  1848  the  seat  of  Logan  County  was  Post- 

ville,  which  centered  in  the  court  house  located  on  this 

site.    In  this  structure  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  member  of 

the  traveling  bar  of  the  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit,  attended 


MT.  PULASKI  COURT  HOUSE 
Mt.  Pulaski  was  the  seat  of  Logan  County  from  1848 
to  1854.  In  this  building,  then  the  court  house,  Abraham 
Lincoln  attended  court  twice  a  year. 

Erected  in  front  of  old  court  house,  one  block  from  121. 

LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  DEBATE 
On  August  21,  1858,  the  first  of  the  famous  joint  de- 
bates between  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
was  held  in  this  park.  Here  10,000  people  heard  the  two 
contestants  for  the  United  States  Senatorship  discuss 
the  question  of  slavery  in  American  politics. 

Erected  March  15-21,  1936  on  west  side  of  State  Route  23  in  Ottawa, 
in  park  just  inside  low  stone  wall  at  inner  edge  of  side  walk,  and 
due  east  of  boulder  marking  debate  site. 

LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  DEBATE 
On  September  15,  1858,  in  the  midst  of  the  senatorial 
campaign  of  that  year,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  met  at  Jonesboro  in  the  third  of  the  famous 
series  of  debates  which  made  Lincoln  a  national  figure. 
The  debate  was  held  in  a  grove  one  quarter-mile  to  the 
north. 

Erected  in  small  circle  in  center  of  Jonesboro,  State  Route  146. 

LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  DEBATE 
On  September  18,  1858,  the  fourth  of  the  famous  joint 
debates  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
was  held  approximately  one  quarter-mile  south  of  here. 
Twelve  thousand  people  heard  the  two  candidates  for 
the  United  States  Senatorship  discuss  the  question  of 
slavery  in  American  politics. 

On  south  side  of  State  Route  16  at  western  edge  of  Charleston 
(north  of  fair  grounds),  75-100  feet  east  of  Big  Four  tracks.  Erected 
March   16-21.  1936. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINEES  DURING  150  YEARS 


There  have  been  one-hundred  and 
sixteen  men  who  have  received  one  or 
more  electoral  votes  for  the  presi- 
dency during  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

On  February  4,  1789,  the  presidental 
electors  chose  George  Washington  as 
the  first  chief  executive  of  the  nation. 
There  were  eleven  other  citizens,  how- 
ever, who  received  at  least  one  vote 
in  the  electoral  college,  among  them 
Benjamin  Lincoln  of  Massachusetts. 
The  candidate  placing  second  in  this 
electoral  vote,  by  virtue  of  the  fact, 
became  vice  president.  This  system  of 
balloting  continued  until  1804.  So  an 
unusual  number  of  political  leaders 
virtually  became  presidential  candi- 
dates during  the  early  years. 

After  the  name  of  each  candidate 
appears  the  native  state  of  the  nom- 
inee, the  date  of  the  election  in  which 
he  was  a  nominee,  and  the  party  to 
which  he  belonged. 

The  index  to  party  abbreviations  also 
compiles  a  list  of  the  leading  political 
units  which  have  put  forth  nominees 
for  the  presidency  and  the  years  in 
which  they  have  submitted  presiden- 
tial candidates  for  office. 

Presidential  Candidates 

Adams,  John:  Mass.,  1789-1800,  F. 
Adams,  John  Q.:  Mass.,  1820-1828,  R. 

(J) 
Adams  Samuel:  Mass.,  1797,  R.  (J) 
Aiken,  J.  W.:  Mass.,  1936,  S.  L. 
Armstrong,  James:  Ga.,  1789,  F. 
Bedwell,  John:  Cal.,  1892,  P. 
Bell,  John:  Tenn.,  1860,  U. 
Benson,  A.  L.:  N.  Y.,  1916,  S. 
Birney,  James:  N.  Y.,  1840-1844,  L. 
Blaine,  James:  Me.,  1884,  R. 
Breckinridge,  John:  Ky.,  1860,  D. 
Browder,  Earl:  Kan.,  1936,  C. 
Bryan,  W.  J.:  Neb.  1896,  D.  &  P.,  1900, 

1908, D. 
Buchanan,  James:  Pa.,  1856,  D. 
Burr,  Aaron:  N.  Y.,  1793-1800,  R.  (J) 
Butler,  Benj.:  Mass.,  1884,  G. 
Cass,  Lewis:  Mich.,  1848,  D. 
Chapin,  Eugene:  Ariz.,  1908-1912,  P. 
Christensen,  P.  P.:  Utah,  1920,  F.  L. 
Clay,  Henry:  Ky.,  1824,  R.,  1832,  N.  R., 

1844,  W. 
Cleveland,  Grover:  N.  Y.,  1884-1892,  D. 
Clinton,  DeWitt:  N.  Y.,  1812,  R.  (J) 
Clinton,  George:  N.  Y.,  1789,  F.,  1793- 

1797, 1808,  R.  (J) 
Colvin,  David:  N.  Y.,  1936,  P. 
Coolidge,  Calvin:  Mass.,  1924,  R. 
Cooper,  Peter:  N.  Y.,  1876,  D. 
Cox,  James:  Ohio,  1920,  D. 


Coxey,  Jacob:  Ohio,  1932,  F.  L. 
Crawford,  W.  H.:  Ga.,  1824,  R.  (J) 
Davis,  John:  W.  Va.,  1924,  D. 
Debs,  Eugene:    Ind.,  1904-1920,  S. 
Douglas,  Stephen:  111.,  1860,  D. 
Dow,  Neal:  Me.,  1880,  P. 
Ellsworth,  Oliver:  Conn.,  1797,  Ind. 
Faris,  Herman:  Mo.,  1924,  P. 
Fillmore,  Millard:  N.  Y.,  1856,  A. 
Fisk,  Clinton:  N.  J.,  1888,  P. 
Floyd,  John:  Va.,  1832, 1. 
Foster,  Wm.:  111.,  1924,  C.  F.  L.,  1928, 

Wo.,  1932,  C. 
Fremont,  John:  Cal.,  1856,  R. 
Garfield,  James:  Ohio,  1880,  R. 
Grant,  Ulysses:  111.,  1868-1872,  R. 
Greeley,  Horace:  N.  Y.,  1872,  L.  &  D. 
Hale,  John:  N.  H.,  1852,  F.  S. 
Hancock,  John:  Mass.,  1789,  F. 
Hancock,  W.  S.:  Pa.,  1880,  D. 
Hanly,  J.  F.:  Ind.,  1916,  P. 
Harding,  Warren:  Ohio,  1920,  R. 
Harrison,  Benj.:  Ind.,  1888-1892,  R. 
Harrison,  Robt.:  Md^.,1789,  F.     i 
Harrison,  Wm.  H.:  Ohio,  1836-1840,  W. 
Harvey,  Wm.:  Ark.,  19^2;  L.  . 
Hayes,  Rutherford  i  Ohio,  1876,  R. 
Henry,  John:  Md.,  i<797,  F. 
Hoover,  Herbert:  Cal.,  1928-1932,  R. 
Hughes,  Chas.:  N.  Y.,  1916,  R. 
Huntington,  Samuel:  Conn.,  1789,  F. 
Iredell,  James:  N.  C,  1797,  F. 
Jackson,  Andrew:  Tenn.,  1824,  R.,  1828- 

1832,  D. 
Jay,  John:  N.  Y.,  1789,  1797-1800,  F. 
Jefferson,  Thos.:  Va.,  1793-1804,  R.  (J) 
Johns,  Frank:  Ore.,  1924,  S.  L. 
Johnson,  Samuel:  N.  C,  1797,  F. 
King,  Rufus:  N.  Y.,  1816,  F. 
LaFollette,  Robt.:  Wis.,  1924,  Pr. 
Landon,  Alfred:  Kan.,  1936,  R. 
Lemkey,  Wm.:  N.  D.,  1936,  U. 
Levering  Joshua:  Md.,  1896,  P. 
Lincoln,  Abraham:  111.,  1860-1864,  R. 
Lincoln,  Benj.:  Mass.,  1789,  F. 
McClellan,  George:  N.  J.,  1864,  D. 
McKinley,  Wm.:  Ohio,  1896-1900,  R. 
Madison,  James:  Va.,  1808-1812,  R.  (J) 
Mangum,  W.  P.:  N.  C,  1836,  W. 
Milton,  John:  Ga.,  1789,  F. 
Monroe,  James:  Va.,  1816-1820,  R.  (J) 
Nations,  Gilbert:  D.  C,  1924,  A. 
O'Connor,  Chas.:  N.  Y,  1872,  D. 
Palmer,  John:  111.,  1896,  N.  D. 
Parker,  Alton:  N.  Y.,  1904,  D. 
Phelps,  John:  Vt,  1880,  A. 
Pierce,  Franklin:  N.  H.,  1852,  D. 
Pinckney,  Chas.:  S.  C,  1797-1808,  F. 


Pinckney,  Thos.:  S.  C,  1797,  F. 
Polk,  James:  Tenn.,  1844,  D. 
Reimer,  Arthur:  Mass.,  1912-1916,  S.L. 
Reynolds,  Vern:  N.  Y.,  1928-1932,  S.  L. 
Roosevelt,  Franklin:  N.  Y.,  1932-1936, 

D. 
Roosevelt,  Theo.:  N.  Y.,  1904,  R.,  1912, 

Pr. 
Rutledge,  John:  S.  C,  1789,  F. 
Seymour,  Horatio:  N.  Y.,  1868,  R. 
Scott,  Winfield:  N.  J.,  1852,  W. 
Smith,  Alfred:  N.  Y.,  1928,  D. 
Smith,  Green:  Ky.,  1876,  P. 
St.  John,  John:  Ky.,  1884,  P. 
Streeter,  A.  J.:  111.,  1888,  N.  L. 
Swallow,  Silas:  Pa.,  1904,  P. 
Taft,  Wm.:  Ohio,  1908-1912,  R. 
Taylor,  Zachary:  La.,  1848,  W. 
Telfair,  Edward:  Ga.,  1789,  F. 
Tilden,  Samuel:   N.  Y.,  1876,  D. 
Thomas,  Norman:  N.  Y.,  1928-1936,  S. 
Upshaw,  Wm.  D.:  Ga.,  1932,  P. 
VanBuren,  Martin:  N.   Y.,   1836-1840, 

D.,  1848,  F.  S. 
Varney,  Wm.:  N.  Y.,  1928,  P. 
Walker,  James:  111.,  1876,  A. 
Wallace,  Wm.:  N.  J.,  1924,  C.  L. 
Washington,  George:  Va.,  1789-1797, 

F. 
Watkins,  Aaron:  Ohio,  1920,  P. 
Watson,  Thos.:  Ga.,  1904-1908,  P. 
Weaver,  James:  Iowa,  1880,  G.,  1892, 

Po. 
Webb,  Frank:  Cal.,  1928,  F.  L.,  1932,  L. 
Webster,  Daniel:  Mass.,  1836,  W. 
White,  Hugh:  Tenn.,  1836,  W. 
Wilson,  Woodrow:  N.  J.,  1912,  1916,  D. 
Wirt,  Wm.:  Md.,  1832,  A.  M. 
Wooley.John:  111.,  1900,  P. 
Political  Parties 

A.,  American— 1856,  1876,  1880, 
1924;  A.  M.,  Anti  Masonic,  1832;  C, 
Communist,  1932-1936;  C.  F.  L.,  Com- 
munist Farmer  Labor,  1924;  C.  L., 
Commonwealth  Land,  1924;  D.,  Demo- 
cart,  1928-1936;  D.  &  P.,  Democrat  and 
Popularist,  1896;  F.  L.,  Farmer  Labor, 
1920,  1928-1932;  F.,  Federal,  1789- 
1816;  F.  S.,  Free  Soil,  1848-1852;  G., 
Greenback,  1880-1884;  I.,  Independent, 
1797,  1832;  L.,  Liberty,  1832,  1840- 
1844,  1932;  L.  &  D.,  Liberty  and  Demo- 
crat, 1872;  N.  L.,  National  Labor,  1888; 
N.  D.,  National  Democrat,  1896;  N.  R., 
National  Republican,  1832;  P.,  Prohibi- 
tionist, 1876-1936;  Pr.,  Progressive, 
1912,  1924;  Po.,  Popularist,  1892;  R., 
Republican,  1856-1936;  R.  (J),  (Jeffer- 
sonian)  Republican,  1793-1832;  S.,  So- 
cialist, 1904-1920,  1928-1936;  S.  L.,  So- 
cialist Labor,  1912-1916,  1924-1936;  U., 
Union,  1860,  1936;  W.,  Whig,  1836- 
1852;  Wo.,  Workers,  1928. 
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LINCOLN  LETTERS 

A  master  list  of  letters  written  by  Abraham  Lincoln  has  been  made  available  in  Lincoln  Lore  numbers:  73,  75,  77,  81, 
85,  88, 100,  101,  108,  111,  176.  This  issue  presents  over  300  writings  of  Lincoln  discovered  by  the  Lincoln  National  Life 
Foundation  not  appearing  in  the  standard  collections. 


1832 — Sampson,  W.,  April  21. 
1837— Minshall,   Friend,  Dec.  7. 
1838— Allen,  E.,  Sept.  6. 
1339— Walker,   D.,   June   24. 

Sangamon  County,  July  29. 

Spears,   Mr. 
1840— Auditor,  Nov.   4. 
1843— Blackwell,  E.,  July  24. 
1844— Eichard,   Friend,  Feb.   14. 


1848— Stephens,    A.,    Feb.    2. 

Hewitt,  Josephus.   Feb.   13. 

Merriman.  Feb.  16. 

Kerndon,    Wm.,    July    11. 

Speed,  Mary,   Sept.  29. 
1849— McLean,   J.   M.,  June  3. 

Sargent,  Nathan,  June  23. 

Clayton,  J.  M..  Sept.  27. 

Murray,  John. 


1851— Palmer,    Mr.,    Aug.    1. 
Martin,  Hon.  Wm.,  Aug.  25. 
(Harris,  John  H.),  Sept.  18. 
O'Connor,   H.,    Sept.   14. 


1854 — Anonymous,   Feb.   24. 
Caton,   Hon.  J.   D.,   Mar.  21. 
Moreau,   A.    B.,    Sept.   7. 
Dugger,  J.  L„  Oct.  29. 

Matheny,  N.  W.,  Nov.  25. 


1855— Br 


ing.   O.  H.,   Mar.   23. 


1856— Davis,    Levi,    Feb.    11. 

Morgan,  E.  P.  Esq.,  Feb.  13. 

Powell,   Feb.    15. 

Peck,   C.  E.,  June  1. 

Gillespie.  Aug.  2. 

Wells.  H.  G.,  Aug.  21. 

Eobert3,   Eev.   E..   Sept.  8. 

Eyan,    Wm.,    Sept.   9. 

Patton,   Col.   James,    Sept.   29. 

Thorne,  E..   Nov.   13. 
1857— Brackett.  J.  W..  May  19. 

Note,  May  23. 

Cooper  and  Eeynolds,   May  28. 

Young,  W.  H.,  July  19. 
1858— Dunten.  H.  E.,  Feb.  7. 

(Eankin,  H.  B.),  May  2. 

Somers,    James   W..  June   19. 

Woods,   George,   July   25. 

Glover,  Hon.  J.  O.,  Aug.  9. 

Bagley,    John   C.    Sept.    6. 

Miller,  Anson,  Nov.   19. 

Davis,    S.    C.    &   Co..    Nov.    30. 

Hacker,   Henry. 

1859— Williams   &    Packard,    Apr. 
16. 

(Fox,    B.   J.,)    Feb.   23. 

Zinn,  Peter,   Sept.    1. 

Mary,  Dec.  7. 

Wilder,  D.  W..  Dec.  9. 
1860— Cameron,   S.,  Feb.  26. 

Whom  It  May  Concern,  Mar.  28. 

Pickering,  John.  Apr.  6. 


Bradbury,   E.   E.,  July  2. 

Corwine.  Hon.   R.   M..  July  16. 

Clay,   Cassius   M.,   July. 

Cameron,  Hon.  S.,  Aug.  6. 

Children's   Village,    Sept.   3. 

Medill.   Joseph,    Sept.  4. 

Kelly,  Hon.  Wm.  D.,  Oct.  13. 

Young  Lady,  Nov.  2. 

Raymond,  H.  J.,  Nov.  25. 

Blair,    Hon.   M.,   Dec.    18. 
1861— Dahlgren,    Capt.,    Jan.    10. 

Hanks,  John,  Jan.  28. 

Douglas,  March  8. 

Smith,    Caleb   B..   March   15. 

Welles,  Gideon,  Apr.  2. 

Bates,  E.,  Apr.  27  ;  Apr.  27. 

Seward,  W.  H..  Apr.  27. 

Bond,  Apr.  30. 

Sec.  of  Interior,  Apr.  30. 

Adjutant  General,   May  10. 

Anonymous,   May  13. 

Wallace,    May. 

Lamon,  W.  H..  June  5. 

Sect,  of  War,  June  17. 

Thomas,   Gen.,   June  19. 

Cameron,  Simon,  July  18. 

Wilson,   John,    July    22. 

Scott,  Gen.  Winfield.  July  25. 

Bates,    Edward,   Aug.  7. 

Trumbull,    Sen.,    Aug.   7. 

(Mr.  Eutherford),  Aug.  22. 

Cameron,   Simon,   Sept.   2. 

War  Dept.,  Sept.  6. 
McClernand,  Sept.  17. 
Morton,  Gov.,  Sept.  22  ;  26. 

Cameron,   Simon,   Oct.   15. 

(Balch,  Lieut.),  Nov.  2. 

War  Dept.,   Nov.   8. 

(Smith,    Elizabeth,)    Nov. 

Sect,  of   War,  Dec.   6. 

(Totten,  Gen.),  Dec.  7. 

Anonymous,  Dec.   13. 

Cameron,   Simon,  Dec.   16. 
1862— Williams,  Gen.,  Jan.  8. 
Cameron,  Jan.  11  ;  11. 
Anonymous,  Jan.  29. 
Clark,  Jene  R.,   Jan.   31. 
Stanton,  Sec.,  Feb.  3  ;  Feb.  S. 
Attorney    Gen.,    March    7. 
Anonymous,  March  7  ;  March  14. 
Sec.   of  Navy,   March   18. 
Stanton.  E.  M.,  March  20. 
Pass,  March  29. 
Sec.  of  War,  March  31. 
McNamee,  Gertrude,   Apr.  9. 
Stanton,  Edwin  M..  Apr.  17. 
(Bates,   E.),  Apr.  30. 
Motley,   Mary,   May  17. 
Sec.  of  War.  May  20. 
Villiers,   Lady,   May  20. 
Sumner,  Chas..  May  21. 
Stone,  Dr.  R.  K.,  May  22. 
(Lamon.  W.  W.),  May  28. 
Morgan,   Gov.,  June  6. 
Paymaster  Gen.,  June  12. 
Stanton.  Edwin  M..  July  1. 
McClellan,    Gen..    July    5. 
Thomas,  Adj.  Gen.,  July  12. 
Whom  It  May  Concern,  Aug.  4. 
Grant,  U.  S.,  Aug.  4. 
Clay,  John,  Aug.  9. 
Halleck,  Gen.,  Aug.  23. 
Anonymous,  Aug.  23. 
Stanton.   Edwin  M.,   Aug.  28. 
McClellan,  Gen.,  Aug.  29  ;  Sept. 
16. 


McClellan,  Gen..  Oct.  26. 
DeFrees,   Mr..  Nov.   17. 
Surgeon    Gen.,    Nov.    19. 
Stanton,   Edwin   M.,   Dec.  3. 
Diller,  Isaac  R.,  Dec.  15. 
Smith,    Caleb,   Dec.    27. 
Walbridge,  Gen.,  Dec.  28. 
(Chase,    Salmon  P.). 
Newby,  Maj.  Gen. 

863 — Sangamon  Journal,  Jan.  16. 
Halleck.  Maj.  Gen.,  Jan.  25. 
Henry,  A.  G..  March  9. 
Anonymous,    March   25. 
Pardon,    March   26. 
Chase,  Salmon  P.,  Apr.  15. 
Leatherman,  D.  M.,  Apr.  17. 
Sec.  of  State.  April  20. 
Carpenter,   J.,   May    1. 
Hook,  Gen.  Joseph,  May  6. 
Schenck,    Maj.    Gen.,    May    31. 
Sec.  of  Treasury.  June  6. 
Seward,    Wm.    H„    June    10. 
Morgan,  Gov.,  June  10. 
Anonymous,  June  11 ;  July  22. 
Cooper,  Wm.  M„  July  23. 
Sect,  of  War,  Aug.  11  ;  11. 
Sumner,   Chas.,  Aug.  21. 
Sect,  of  War,  Aug.  28  ;  31. 
Rollins,  James  Sidney,  Aug. 
Leatherman,  D.  M..  Sept.  3. 
Anonymous,   Sept.   17. 
Stanton,   Sec,   Sept.   IS. 
Anonymous,  Oct.  13  ;  Oct.  13. 
(Hardie,   Lt.  Co.)   Oct.  17. 
Ladies  of  the  Northwestern  Fair. 

Oct.  26. 
Autograph,   Nov.    18. 
Stanton,   E.,  Dec.   23  ;  2i. 
Atty.    Gen.    Bates,    Dec.    30. 
Pardon. 
Foote,  S. 


Pardon,  Jan.  24. 
Bates,  Edw..  Jan.  27  ;  27. 
Anonymous,  Jan.  27. 
Jones.  Joshua,  Jan.   28. 
Seward,    Sec,   Feb.    2. 
Anonymous,    Feb.    3. 
(Atty.  Gen.  Bates).  Feb.  3. 
Usher,  John   P..  Feb.   11. 
Banks,   Maj.    Gen..   Feb.    16 
Sec  of  War.  Feb.  16. 
Conkling.   Hon.  R., 
The  New   England   Kitchen 


111. 


March  2. 
Pardon,   March   2. 
Hahn.  Hon.,  March  15. 
Anonymous,   March   17. 
Pardon,    March    17. 
Sect,  of  War.  March  18. 
Ackerman,  G.  B.,  March  20. 
Smith,  Mrs.,  March  22. 
(Fry,  Col.),  March  28. 
Sect,  of  War,  March  29. 
Barrett.   J.   A.,    Apr.   3. 
Sumner,   Senator,    Apr.   9. 
Stanton,   Sect.,   Apr.   11. 
Sharp,  Miss  E..  Apr.  20. 
Stanton,   Sect..  Apr.  22. 
Pardon.  Apr.  23  ;  Apr.  30. 
Bartlett,    Mrs.    Abner,    May    6. 
Methodist   Church.    May    18. 
Provost  Marshall.  May  31. 
McAdam.  James  G.,  June  10. 
Sangamon  Journal,  June  18. 


18. 
Stanton.  E.  M.,  July  19  ;  21. 
Judge  Adv.   Gen.,  Aug.    10. 
Sect,  of  War,  Aug.  12. 
Pass    (Col.   Eaton),   Aug.    12. 
(Gideon  Welles),  Aug.   23. 
Grant,  Gen.,   Sept.  2. 
Stanton.  E.  M.,  Sept.  3  ;  8  ;  16. 
(Melvin,  Mrs.   S.  U.),  Sept.  16. 
Allcock,  Gen.  Thomas,  Oct.  2. 
Anonymous,  Oct.   14. 
Sangamon   Journal,    Oct.    17. 
(Mrs.  J.  R.  Eeid),  Oct.  21. 
G.  H.  Blakeslee.  Nov.  2. 
Paymaster-Gen.,  Nov.  9. 
Gibson.   Ella  E.,  Nov.   10. 
Anonymous,   Nov.   11. 
Jones,  Gen.  C,  Nov.  14. 
Hitchcock,  Gen.  E.  A..  Nov.  15. 
(Eisley.  Mr.),  Nov.  16. 
Allen,  Cyrus  M.,  Nov.  21. 
Anonymous,    Nov.    29. 
Pardon,    Nov.    29. 
Appointment,  Nov. 
Provost  Marshall,   Dec.   7. 
War   Dept.,    Dec.    9. 
Pardon,    Dec.    12 ;  Dec.    13. 
Goodenow,    Capt.,    Dec.    13. 
A.  N.  S.,  Dec.  13. 
Anonymous,    Dec.     16. 
Pardon.   Dec.    17. 
Stone.  Dr.,   Dec.   23. 
Stanton,    Edwin   M. 
Dana,  Asst.  Sec.  of  War. 

1865— Pardon,  Jan.  4. 
Stanton,  E.  M.,  Jan.  4  ;  5. 
Singleton,  James,   Jan.   5. 
Pardon,  Jan.  7  ;  10  ;  11  ;  11. 
Pass,  Jan.  11. 

Quartermaster  Gen.,  Jan.  12. 
Bledsoe.  Mrs.  H.  C,  Jan.  10. 
Pardon,  Jan.  17  ;  Jan.  17. 
Pass,    Jan.    17. 
Judge  Adv.  Gen.,  Jan.  19. 
(Hitchcock.  Col.),  Jan.  19. 
Pardon,  Jan.  19  :  21  ;  24  ;  26  ;  28. 
(Mr.  Phillips),  Jan.   29. 
Pardon,  Feb.  1  ;  6  ;  6. 
Stanton.  Sec,  Feb.  8. 
Pardon.  Feb.   10;  12;  12. 
(Dr.  Worrell),  Feb.  12. 
Pardon,  Feb.  14  ;  16  ;  16. 
Hart,  Joseph  D.,  Feb.  17. 
(Judge  Young).  Feb.  18. 
Steele.  Miss  Ella,  Feb.  20. 
Fessenden,  Wm.  P.,  Feb.  22. 
Pardon.  Feb.  22  ;  23 ;  24. 
Pryor,  Roger  A.,   Feb.  25. 
Tomkins,  F.  J..  Feb.  27. 
Engineer  of  the  Fire   Engine 
Hibiruia,   Feb.  28. 
Anonymous,   Feb.  28. 
Pardon,  March  8  ;  17  ;  17.  21  ;  21  ; 

April  1";  10;  10;  10:  11. 
(W.   W.  Lamon).   April   11. 
Stanton.   Sec.  April   12. 
Pardon.    April    12. 

R.   C.   April   13. 
.1.  W..  April  13. 
Anonvmous,  April  13;  13. 
Jenkins    &    Hintt,    April    13. 
Pardon.  April  13  ;  13  ;  13  ;  14  ;  14. 
Anonymous,    April    14. 
(Ashmun,  T.).  April  14. 
Creswcll,    Sen..    April    11. 
(Cabinet  Meeting),  April  14. 
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FIVE  HUNDRED  LINCOLN  LORE  BULLETINS 


The  Lincoln  National  Life  Founda- 
tion, soon  after  it  was  established  in 
1928,  by  the  Lincoln  National  Life  In- 
surance Company,  saw  the  need  of  a 
publication  medium  through  which  the 
results  of  its  researches  might  be 
made  available  to  the  public.  A  one 
page  bulletin,  especially  adapted  for 
riling,  was  issued  under  the  name,  Lin- 
coln Lore.  For  nearly  ten  years  now 
this  publication  has  appeared  each 
week  and  today  copy  Number  500  is  in 
your  hand. 

There  are  over  1000  words  in  each 
issue  of  the  bulletin,  making  a  total  of 
500,000  words  since  the  first  issue.  This 
compilation  of  Lincoln  data  would  re- 
quire eight  6x9  volumes  of  250  pages 
each  to  include  all  the  printed  infor- 
mation which  has  appeared  in  the 
publication. 

Lincoln  Lore  is  now  available  in 
most  of  the  principle  universities  and 
public  libraries  in  America  as  well  as 
in  a  large  number  of  public,  private 
and  parochial  schools.  It  is  also  re- 
ceived by  the  outstanding  statesmen  in 
the  country  and  hundreds  of  Lincoln 
students  are  carefully  filing  away  each 
copy. 

While  the  subject  matter  of  the  bul- 
letin has  largely  been  chosen  to  har- 
monize with  current  events  and  anni- 
versary occasions,  there  also  has  been 
an  attempt  to  cover  all  phases  of  Lin- 
coln information  which  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  many  different  groups  of 
recipients.  The  limited  space  available 
in  Lincoln  Lore  has  prevented  any 
lengthy  discussion  concerning  some  of 
the  different  genealogical  problems 
which  still  challenge  the  attention  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  Lincoln's 
forebears.  This  fact  has  invited  the 
publication  of  a  monthly  bulletin  called 
Lincoln  Kinsman  which  is  now  in  its 
fifth  issue. 

Aside  from  Lincoln  Lore  and  Lincoln 
Kinsman,  the  following  list  of  books 
and  pamphlets  have  been  published  by 
the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
during  the  ten  years  of  its  history : 

The  Lincoln  and  LaFollette  Families 
in  Pioneer  Drama.   23  pp.  1929. 

Lincoln  on  Metal,  Silk  and  Paper.  4 
pp.  1929.  Reprint  from  Monday  Morn- 
ing Message,  February  11,  1929,  pub- 
lished by  the  Lincoln  National  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Hananiah  Lincoln  in  Revolution  and 
Pioneer  History.    [13]  pp.  1929. 

Living  Lincoln  Memorials.  4  pp. 
1929. 

Lincoln's  Early  Political  Back- 
ground. 14  pp.  1931. 

Eight  Collections  of  the  Lincoln  Mu- 
seum    Lincoln     Historical     Research 


Foundation.  [4]  pp.  1931.  50  copies  on 
parchment.  Also,  edition  on  glazed 
paper. 

Dedication  Number  Life  With  The 
Lincoln  Published  Monthly  by  The 
Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  12  pp. 
1931. 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Founda- 
tion Sponsored  by  The  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Life  Insurance  Company,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana.    [4]  pp.  1932. 

America's  Greatest  Funeral  Proces- 
sion.  [6]  pp.  1932. 

Lincoln  Historical  Research  Founda- 
tion "to  perpetuate  interest  in  Lin- 
coln's life  and  an  appreciation  for  his 
ideals  by  making  definite  contributions 
to  Lincoln  lore."  Fort  Wayne,  In- 
diana.  [4]  pp.  1932.  Two  printings. 

The  Lincolns  in  Elizabethtown,  Ken- 
tucky.   [16]  pp.  1932. 

Heroic  Statues  in  Bronze  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Introducing  The  Hoosier 
Youth  of  Paul  Manship.  93  pp.  1932. 
300  copies  numbered  and  signed.  Also 
a  trade  edition. 

Lincoln's  Place  In  The  Universe.  The 
Six  Greatest  Figures.  6  pp.  1933. 

The  Slavery  Atmosphere  of  Lincoln's 
Youth.    [16]  pp.  1933. 

The  Shipley  Ancestry  of  Lincoln's 
Mother.    203-212  pp.  1933. 

Lincoln's  Beard  Photostat  Reproduc- 
tions of  Correspondence  Between  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Grace  Bedell.  [7]  pp. 
1933. 

Little  Known  Lincoln  Episodes.  18 
pp.  1934.  Paper  cover  and  deluxe  edi- 
tions. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  A  Concise  Biog- 
raphy.  20  pp.  1934. 

The  Different  Editions  of  the  "De- 
bates of  Lincoln  and  Douglas".   13  pp. 


Influence  of  Riley's  Narrative  upon 
Abraham  Lincoln.    133-138  pp.  1934. 

Lincoln  Lore  .  .  Abraham  Lincoln's 
School  Days.  [4]  pp.  1934.  Reprint  of 
Lincoln  Lore  No.  283. 

Lincoln  Lore  .  .  .  Lincoln's  Military 
Manual.  [4]  pp.  1934.  Reprint  of 
Lincoln  Lore  No.  282. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  A  Concise  Biog- 
raphy. 22  pp.  1934.  Paper  cover  and 
deluxe  editions. 

The  Romance  of  Thomas  Lincoln  and 
Nancy  Hanks.  213-222  pp.  1934. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  A  Concise  Biog- 
raphy.   [20]  pp.  1935. 

Lincoln's  Beard  Reproduction  of 
Correspondence  between  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Grace  Bedell.   18  pp.  1935. 


Lincoln  Lore  .  .  .  Lincoln's  Manual 
For  Executives.  [4]  pp.  1935.  Reprint 
of  Lincoln  Lore  No.  289. 

Lincoln  Lore  .  .  .  Lincoln's  Manual 
For  Lawyers.  [4]  pp.  1935.  Reprint 
of  Lincoln  Lore  No.  327. 

Lincoln  Lore  ...  100  Outstanding 
Events  In  Lincoln's  Life.  [4]  pp.  1935. 
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